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INTRODUCTION 


iNfost people who are not authois write books to ciown a success- 
ful life and to leave some lasting account or memoi lal Others may 
wntc because they feel it is the latest trend or fashion and it is 
somehow smart to do so Thei e ai e, however, other categories of 
author who have come to the conclusion that only through a book 
IS it possible to chronicle events which aie out of the ordinary 
and which touch sensitive areas of politics, industry and the City 
and Nvhich are of a complex nature 

My book scelvs to unravel some ol those strange and scan- 
dalous events of the 1980s involving high politics and the arms 
trade It is part of one of the strangest episodes in the history of 
this country, the full truth of which may never be revealed or 
told Mine is a true stoiy of murder, intngue and big money, where 
the losers are always the hard working and straightforward (who 
make all possible) and the winners, the small band of elite manip- 
ulators who run everyone’s lives through the political and business 
sti ucture of our society 

It IS the story of unaccountable secunty services and intelligence 
sei vices and how these services relate to politics and business and 
to those who have the inside track It is a story of corruption best 
summarised by the anonymous civil servant who said, ‘Rules are 
for the obedience of fools and the guidance of wise men ’ The wise 
men m this case being those who are not even accountable to 
Pai’Iiament and who, unseen and unelected, control all oui insti- 
tutions Their piotection is the obsession with secrecy of British 
Society, and a National Interest which has different meanings foi 
different men and which is truly the last refuge of scoundrels 




X 


In (lie I^iblir 


I think An Bcn-Mcnasj\c has raplurofl (hr rraln v in }ih bool 
Profits of War 


It IS a kde of the 19H(h - ofbi^ monew umitiahle and 
unfalhomahle con upturn If is a (ale of pornnmrnt In rnha/ ~~ 
how a handful of people m a few intelhfienre awruif’s deter- 
mined the policies of their governments, .secret Ir ran enormous 
operations without public aocouritabihtv, abused fwieer and 
public trust, lied, manipulated the media, and deirurd the pub- 
lic Last hut not least it is a tale of tear ~ armus, ireufions, 
hundreds of thousands of deaths — war run not bv generals on 
the battlefield but by comfortable men in air-conditioned ojfirrs 
who are indifferent to human suffering 


Those of us boin m the 1930 s iiave seen (mios of rTioirirrilou? 
change My lifetime has witnessed what I can onK (‘all a permanent 
decline of Bntish innuencc and powci At ^diooi it appeared that 
mostof the world map was red, Uic coloui which denoted nnvus of 
^mpire tijeBntish Empire Most of this Emynrc Ivad didnietnalivl 

icd L ’ ! ’’ Ncverthcliss. Bnt«in 
fe^Col I?"’’ - 

I'’--' 

culture of secrecy It 

deeds which US Congress would ne 

stiU to have a friendly state like Britain countenance, and lietlcr 
with an intelligence and secimiv o^'sessed with seci ecy and 
the taxpayer at enormous cost isTm ’^“oclcrj b) 

have produced traitors who We Thev 

and, administered by the Cabinet I •’o''oc 

Intelligence CommitL at the Joint 

processes their intelligence lor h,X 

have made themselves the permiiInl*T’'^ disUibution. they 
ernment of Bnlam P<=™anent and unaccountable gov- 
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XI 


Dunng the Second AVorld War the most effective secret organ- 
isation was Special Operations Executive (SOE) - manned by 
‘araateuis' and betrayed out of jealousy by MI6 But now, these 
organisations and tlic shadow)^ people who run them are the real 
government Wth then City and industnal favountes they control 
all — parties, ministers and elected governments 

Wth die communications eavesdropping service, GCHQ, noth- 
ing is impossible Information is power Laws can be circumvented 
for Its US counterpart, which can peiform the same service for 
permanent government in Bntain 

So well cntienchcd is the covert estalDlishment in Bntain that 
the senior posts in all govei nment depai tments can be controlled 
by placement, and the highly politicised army and naval units, 
like SAS and SBS, are on hand to do die cruder work — the dirty 
tncks which know no bounds Tliiough the pait-time offshoots of 
the SAS mn bridges to business, private security firms, and the 
Icss-publicised Tliatchente ‘entrepreneur’ 

Rules aie indeed for the obedience of fools and the guidance of 
wise men 

In the 1980s the policies of Margaret Thatcher’s government 
brought the activities of the covert establishment closer to the 
surface (particularly in the arms industry) than at any time Mine 
was a ‘privileged’ glimpse of their activities m action But anyone 
who believes that with Thatcher’s passing they no longei have a 
forum, anyone who believes the election of Mr Blair and his party 
will make any difference to who runs this country, is indeed naive 
Even the extremely unlikely success of the Liberal Democrats 
under Paddy Ashdown (foimer MI6 Controller, Geneva Station) 
will make not the slightest difference ’'Quis custodies cusLodiet^’’ 

J have written the tale of our life 
For a sheltered people’s mirth 
In jesting giise — But ye ore wise. 

And ye know what the jest is worth 

Rudy/\rd Kipling, Barrack-room Ballads 
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CHAPTER ONE 


HOT SHOTS 
INAMERia 


It was June 1987 and I had amved with our managing director, 
Cliris Gumbley, and our US manager, Dick White, at Armex, the 
army equipment exhibition in Ottawa, Canada Astra were very 
keen to make an impact, having just acquired a major US defense 
group, the Walters Group We amved on the Sunday evening, 
and the exhibition was set to run from the Tuesday to the Fnday 
When we came up to our stand, Dave Whysall, a pyrotechnic 
chemist m charge of our Canadiim operation, was adding the 
final touches 

Now, in the normal way, Dave did a good job for Astra 
Canada, he had worked very hard, given everything to the com- 
pany and I tlunlc came very near to burning himself out with the 
effort But we were moving ahead rapidly and his perception of 
what was good enough for Asti a at this exhibition did not, to put 
it mildly, coincide with ours When we saw the stand, we were 
homfied 

We had seen that all the longer established companies like 
VSEL had tremendous exhibition presentations, but ours was 
little more than a trestle table with a tablecloth, a few posters 
stuck up on the wall behind, and some pieces of ammunition 
lying on the table CumlTley went berserk and told \^Jiysall in no 
uncertain terms that he had to do something about it, go out and 
get some of the craftsmen on the other stands and pay them to 
put tilings nght 
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\Vhysall seemed hurt He pointed out llial to put up the soi t of 
stand we weie after could cost anything up to SC20.000, that tlic 
Astra Canada account didn’t have that kind of cashing faciiitv. and 
that m any case there was no time, as the exhibition opened tlie 
day aftei tomorrow 

There followed quite a scene. Gumblc\ insisting that he gel on 
the telephone and have some cash sent down immcdiatel). 
Whysall digging his heels in and saying he planned company 
expenditure very carefully and didn t want to go bouncing into the 
bank and asking for that amount in cash, they would think it was 
for something funny 

Gumbley said that he didn t care xvhat they thought or wheic 
he got the money but to go and get it. wTich. m the end, is what 
\Xdiysall did Tlie money came down, and I put it in oui hotel safe 
There it remained, in fact, throughout the fan because it turned 
out that the woik wasn't as expensive as expected and, as Wbysall 
had predicted, there wasn't time enough to make the presentation 
we wanted, though thanldully some radical improvements were 
made 

Come the Saturday, after the exhibition, we weie all set to fly 
direct to Washington in the evening to allow us a day’s i est before 
meetings in Washington and moving off down to Santa Barbara in 
California to see a weapons designer/manufacturer by the name of 
Fntz Feldman of Patec Industnes That morning I got up m quite 
leisurely fashion, about 8 30, and went down to breakfast, return- 
ing to my room after the meal with a newspaper and nothing 
much pressing on my mind Then, as I approached the door of my 

room. I heard the phone nnging: it was Gumbley m a state of 
agitation 


‘Dick wants us all to go back nght now,' he said ‘We can get on 
a Ihgit this morning It’ll mean you and 1 can spend the whole 
day in Washington, which will be much more useful ’ 

1 told him 1 wasn't very happy about that, particularly as 1 
Uew 11 meant a slop-over m Syracuse or Buflalo tvhen we would 

’wim '::rth “‘f- §<> 

- M ans and then re-embark - an awlul hassle I told him that if 
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he and White wanted to take this earlier flight, fine, but I would 
come along later I hadn’t packed my bag and, anyway, what was 
the rush^ Why did Dick White want to go back especially? 
Gumbley replied that he wanted to nde his horse on the Saturday 
afternoon f told him that Dick could do what the hell he liked but 
he didn’t have to reanange my life 

Then Gumbley said, Wou’Il have to come because he’s can- 
celled the flights already and you’ll not get back on the original 
schedule ’ Apparently ours had been one of the only through 
flights that day and the seats would have gone I told Gumbley 
that I’d be giving Dick an earful when J came down, then put the 
phone down and set to packing my bag in a fairly ruffled fi'ame of 
mind 

I suppose we had dnven about 30 yards in the airport taxi 
when I remembered the money in the hotel safe I had arranged 
for Wliysall to pick it up from me when he had finished taking 
down the stand So, round we turned 

After I had collected the money and left a message for Whysall, 
we got stuck in heavy traffic on the way to the airport When we 
arrived, we had to stagger through huniedly with hea\y suitcases 
and all the rest of the tackle, before making the plane at the very 
last minute I can tell you, I wasn’t best pleased with Dick White 
by the time I sank into my seat 

Normally they give you your Customs and Immigiation forms 
during the flight, but for some reason on this occasion the foi ms 
were handed out at Syracuse, and I found myself having to fill 
mine in as I was getting off the plane 1 didn’t think twice aljout 
the limit on funds declaration beyond assessing that there were 
three of us and we weie well wathin the limit if the cash were 
divided between us I ticked the various boxes, but nevei divided 
up the cash Then, at Customs, and again unusually they insisted 
on looking in everybody’s briefcase 

Tlie officer looked at the cash all packaged up in mine, and 
said. A^bat’s that?* 

I said. ‘I think it*s $C20.000 ' 

‘Is it on your form?* he asked, and I explained that we weie 
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together and that it belonged to all of us, indicating White and 

Gumbiey ^ i n 

Ton should have put it on the form,’ he said, but didn t dwell 

on it at that stage He just turned to Gumbiey and asked, Arc you 

with him^’ 

Gumbiey confirmed that we weie togethei, and the man told 
us both to fetch oui suitcases Tlie officei ignoi ed Dick Wliitc 
completely, despite my ha^ng just indicated that he w^as \vith us 
Gumbiey and I brought oui suitcases over to the table and opened 
them, and of course we had all the biochuies from Armex with 
glossy pictuies of Clunese rockets, missiles and Christ know^s what, 
and, to make matteis w^oise, Gumbiey ’s case levealed a load of 
dummy fuses 

Tlie officer almost ducked under die table m surpnse and said, 
“Aie those real?’ 

Gumbiey assured him that actually no, diey were not real, but 
added ladier too proudly, AVe are m the defence busmess, we do 
a lot of wnrk witli tlie American government and the Middle East ’ 
‘Oh really,’ the man said AVell, you tw^o can just go ovei diere 
and sit down I don’t think you’ll be catching tins flight I plan to 
look into this a little furthei ’ 

Tins he then did m a huddle witii Ins colleagues Wlien he 
came hack he cpiestioned us moie and returned later to say, ‘We 
have decided to send foi a Treasui7 agent from Buffalo ’ I asked 

him how long that ivas going to talce, but he turned away and left 
us alone 

In U>e meantime White had come dancing back and asked me 
what the problem was Gumbiey told Inm to get lost, that if we 
badn t caught this bloody flight we would nevei have got into tbs 


So Gumbiey and 1 were left ^ 

I n . sitting on our own watchinn 

resenc pilots flvinf^ 4-10 frroimrl i ^ n vvctLcamg 

I , °, ^^^"^ttacklankbusteis (black sinis- 
ter looking planes, heavily armouiedt ,n ^ 

aiqioi 1. w ondenng how on eai th we r u n ^ Syracuse 

nation and what the hell ‘ ® mto tins sit- 

niiporiniiiu nf rcmmdma Gtimblerth™Lh*'”'"® 

" > a week befoi e, a US 
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ship - the Stark - had been hit by an Iranian missile in the Gulf. 
‘\Adien you were telling that Customs chap we trade with the 
Middle East.’ I said. ‘I could see he was thinking he’d got a couple 
of arms dealers ' 

Tlie agent, a latter-day Elliot Ness figure, arrived four hours 
later We were still sitting there innocently enough, when up he 
maiched and produced this bloody great Magnum and banged it 
up against the wall aliove our heads Tlien he dragged Gumbley 
off to be interviewed and left me alone 

On his return, Gumbley advised me that the scenario they 
seemed to be painting was that we were a couple of arms deajers 
going down to bnbe Department of Defense officials on some deal 
with the Gulf States 

Unfortunately, despite what I had told him, Gumbley had 
played all open and cheerful, presumably in an attempt to dispel 
any suspicions, and when asked to explain exactly where it was we 
sold our arms, he had told the agent that we dealt with Kuwait, 
Abu Dhabi. Dubai, and so on 

Now this, to any intelligent Amencan, would have been all 
right, but to a Treasury agent from Buffalo it had clearly been 
something of a red rag 

It was my turn next in the interview room and the agent went 
through the whole scenano again He seemed to become obsessed 
m particular with the money and the literature Apparently he had 
accepted that Gumbley’s fuses were dummies, and there was no 
action to be taken over them, but the cash and brochures had 
convinced lum that I was up to no good Try as I might to explain, 
he concluded the intemew by informing me that he was going to 
arrest me and lock me up over the weekend and I could explain 
my position before the court the following Monday 

I couldn’t believe it I said, ‘Is it possible to get a lawyer or get 
to a phone and get baiU" 

He said he couldn’t help me on that ‘It’s pretty hard to get a 
Federal judge to arrange bail over a weekend, and that s what 
you’ll need A local judge won’t do, you 11 have to get a Federal 
one ’ He seemed set on locking me up 
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In (i>e !n(on‘Ht 


All 

mc^ 


I thiswnsliicn f\))lu\iK'(i to (nttniilc). vUjo s.ii*!. ‘W ija? nl>r>m 
] «in’{ just go of! and liaivc linn Oan't s<m lucl nif n{» a- 
well*'' At least we'd he m there t<»gethet.* 1 uas loiteliefi 
But the agent was Him It was to he me and me alon« i 
j^cstyou take a lonm m a Ineal hotel.' hr‘ Mud l«> 1 aanhlev *.uir! u\ 

^ m ■m • I* . * 


gestyou 

and get some legal help foi \<mr mt<‘ 

For once Gumble\ was at a lo^s foi w<ads Aon know v>n base 
completely drsinpted oui travel arf<mgemf‘nfs’' w.i'^ tin he^vt he 
could manage, and the'Viensurv agent just looked at him h.ird 
leading n\e out to his tai, the agent told me la would insal me 
as a gentleman and not t nil me. hut an\ i elief 1 felt at dll'- ue-nue 
soon disappeared w'lien he told me ilml tlie If teal jail vva^ one of 
the w'oist prisons in the bruted States foi oven mwdme, it had 
been built foi 500 pnsoneis hut appaientb tbeie were 1.500 at 
that lime 

Bcfoie I joined them I was usbraed into a spei lal gla^" ho\ in 
the icccption room, my suitcase and bnebase left standing lail- 
sidc The loom was buyzing with action P('oj)le weie hronebt m 
wearing leg-11 ons and liandcuffs. and onebj one tbe\ would kjok 
at me in my box and say something like. ‘Wdiat's be in foi ami 
Ihe local police w'ould say. ‘That's big stuff, that's a bVdeial 
offence ’ 

By the time anybody got round to piorcssing rny documenta- 
tion, I bad been in the box foi tbice solid boui*s I just sat stanng 
into space, wondering what the hell ] was doing tboie. and then 
finally an officei proceeded to type tlic entiic contentb ol my case- 
on to a schedule, which took anotbei lioui Aitcnvaids tinw took 
me along to have a shower and get dc-louscd — llicv sqiiir t pow- 
der on your head and up you, a, so - and then Ih'ey ,«uerl n,c 
with prison clothes demm trouscis and some so, t of blue sliii i 
and shoes that didn’t fit, so that ! felt like a real spate pa, , NcM 

1 had my photogiaph and lingerpimts taken, then hack we 
trooped to wait for the next stage 

Me^while Gumbley had gone off to a hotel and telephoned 
Dick m,te m Washington, who had contacted Bob NlT rof 
Leva, Hawes, Mason and Martin, a fi.m of lawyers thalfe 
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defence department of the British embassy in Washington had 
recommended when first we had come over to America Just 
about the time I was moved back to my box, a telephone rang and 
much to my amazement I was told there was a call for me 
WeVe got a lav'yer and we'll be along shortly,’ Gumbley said, 
with no hint of what I had been through ‘I’ve spoken to Bob and 
everything will be all nght I'm not sure how long it will take to get 
hold of a Federal judge, so you’ll probably have to spend a few 
hours in there ’ 

\'iJien I put the phone down they moved me up to this comdor, 
which was packed with people, from Puerto Ricans to laconic 
Amencans Wth the cells full, pnsoners were being held in sealed- 
off. barred sections of comdor. areas outside the cells but within 
layers of secunty, each section sealed by hydraulic doors that 
came down behind me as I approached 

Tliey gave me a bed m the com'dor, no blankets or anjthing 
Tliere were no window’^s either, just this artificial light, which was 
always on, no matter what time of day or night TTiere was a tele- 
vision, but of course it was on too loud K you wanted a pee, you 
had to get permission to go outside the secure system I lay on the 
bed and people began coming up and asking me what I was there 
for, so that I had to explain my plight till I was blue in the face 
One chap I had a chat with was in for kiUing a man by hitting 
him over the head with a shovel He told me he had been m there 
neai'ly two years and never been brought to trial He didn’t know 
what was happening, or even what time of day it was 
Unbelievable I tell you, when you have had that sort of experi- 
ence you don’t talk so glibly about pnsons 

About 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning I was told my lawyer had 
arrived I was led to a place with a Ime of grids that you looked 
through to whoever you were meeting on the other side They had 
got me this lawyer called Emile Rossi A tall dark chap, he arrived 
weanng a polo-neck sweater Fie sat down opposite me, looked 
earnestly through my gnlle and said, like Edward G Robinson in 
' true B-movie style, ‘We're gonna get you outa here Then, mov- 
ing his head closer, he asked, ‘Are you crumblin’^’ 
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CNor achic\cd. riglit up to the momentous events of March 1990, 
x\as gamed b\ haid work, expertise and developing knowledge of 
the mdustr)'. coupled with determination These qualities wci e to 
cause considci tiljlc upsets in an industiy dominated by cartels, 
monopolies, inefficiency and clandestine politics 

At the start, in June 1981. when the piiichase of Astia 
Fneworks was completed, we had mov'cd straight into the 
pyiotechnicjj munitions business, using our capital to upgrade 
plant foi militar) production \Vc had expected a lot of work from 
Malaysia in particular, but Margai'ct 1 hatcher had upset the 
Malaysians by stopping overseas student grants and they had 
adopted an official ‘Buy Bntish last* policy 

\'t1th Arthur Reed, our then managing director, I had made a 
tnp to Asia and the Far East — to Malaysia, Korea. Hong Kong, 
Tliailand and Pakistan — to r|uantify the situation and it was obvi- 
ous that the Malaysian market was very sensitive and highly 
political It was taken for granted that any military contract would 
have Its pnee inflated 1 00 per cent or more for the purpose of 
‘commissions* or ‘political donations Tire abihty to sell to the 
Malaysian forces was in the hands of very few persons, in partic- 
ular the militaii'^ commanders and senior politicians Tire position 
in Thailand w^e found very^ similar Government orders and par - 
ticularly military orders were perceiv'cd as being a routine method 
of topping up the coffers of political parties as well as those of 

politicians and military commanders 

So at the begmning we had struggled a bit, relying on the fire- 
works business and only a few military oiders Then, in 1983, we 
attended the Las Vegas Defense Exhibition in America and met 
Roger Harding, the Defence Counsellor to the Bntish Embassy 
with two or three military attaches under him, and almost imme- 
diately the whole picture had changed 

Roger seemed to cotton onto Astra very quickly There were al 
sorts of suggestions as to which direction we should develop m, 
and we became very close to the Embassy and were given to 
believe that they would do everything to help us get established 
I must admit that at the time I couldn’t really understand why 
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such a close mteiest was taken tn us, hcaiusc in the Uk you get 
discouraged by ever^'body, nobody helps you Hie Calv where 
long term’ means ‘after lunch’, battens on to a new company 
only if It can make money easily and quiekly without an\ longer 
term involvement But in Amcnca people seemed genuinej) anx- 
ious to promote our position 1 suppose I put it down to their 

different cultural attitude to enterprise 

Back in London after the Las Vegas fair I began thinking about 
our office facilities At the beginning w^e had inherited a London 
office in a run-down building m Cleveland Street, near the CPO 
Tower, on a full repainng lease which didn't have long to run Our 
manufactunng site was in Richborough, ne^r Sandwatli in Kent. 
and I felt we needed a London base for sales — the Mini‘'ti'y of 
Defence was in London, after all — but 1 w'as concci ned that 
pretty soon the Cleveland Street building w^as going to cost a huge 
sum to put nght 

Chns Gumbley must have mentioned the pioblcm to Haiding. 
because it was he who suggested we contact a fnend of his in a 
building called Linen Hall m Regent Street, the same block that 
houses Mappin and Webb, the jewellers His friend just happened 
to have three spare offices which we could have at a very reason- 
able rent Vdien w^e went over there w'e saw' that it w'as a bi" 
space with corridors all round it We w'cie told we could hax'c 
three rooms, a boardroom, my office on one side, and a secretary'’s 
on the other side All round us were the offices of an organisation 
called the Institute for the Study of Conflict Hearing the name of 
Its boss, one Brian Crozier, gave me something of a surprise 
Bnan Crozier had been a key element m the CLA/MI5 campaign 
against left-wmg/commumst elements m Britain in the 1970s, 
which had featured m the miners’ strike of 1972 followed by 
Edward Heath’s three-day week The Institute foi the Study of 

Current Affairs Reseai ch Center 

in 1970 

Bnan pozier was also a leading member, alongside Dickie 
Pranks, Maunce Oldfield’s successor as the chief of M6, of a Tory 
political group called the Pinay Circle, whose members we7e 
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dia\\Ti from Intelligence and political circles on both sides of the 
Atlantic Robert Moss, who worked 'v\ath Crozier at Linen Hall, 
was one of Margaret Thatcher’s speech -i^Titers, and in the office 
next to mine, after we moved into Linen Hall was a man called 
Charles Elwell. formerly a Section head of MIS 

All this has since been confirmed in vanous books, one by 
Crozier himself What it meant at the time was that Roger 
Harding had put us in a nest of spooks But it seemed to do the 
tnck 

As soon as we had moved to this office in Linen Hall we began 
receiving orders direct from the Department of Defense (DoD) in 
Washington, nothmg very ambitious at first, just practice bombs 
and the like But I was agreeably surpnsed tliat we, a small Bntish 
company with a limited track record, were receivmg reasonable 
orders from Amenca 

In Washington we were assigned, again tlirough Harding, this 
man. Dick White, whose change of flight plans had led to the 
trouble in Syracuse Before he came to work full-time for us. 
White was with a company called Allied Defense Industnes (ADI), 
run by Cbfford Smith, a former Royal Navy nuclear submanne 
captain The purpose of ADI was to enable Bntish defence con- 
tractors to capitalise on the Amencan arms market, to lobby for 
them 

White was Clifford Smith’s nght-handman His regiment was 
the Royal Ulster Rifles, but he had been awarded the MBE for his 
part in military Intelligence opeiations m Northern Ireland, setting 
up those special listenmg devices that can scan a whole terrace of 
houses for lerronst suspects 

White was an mtense person, always living on his nerves For 
his covei t purpose he had developed a heavy Irish accent and had 
gone around like a scmff with long haii and jeans As a reward, 
and because he was an obvious IRA target, he had been sent to the 
British embassy in Washington, where he became a major on the 
defence side 

There he had helped in Caspar Weinberger and A1 Haig's 
dclensc strategy^ to help the British in the Falklands War As it w as 
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told to me, they got round the limitations on suppoi t for the 
Bntish, passed in Congress by the anti-Bntish lobby of Jeanne 
Krkpatnek and the rest, by arranging for weapons (notably the 
missile, Sidewinder 2) to be despatched secietly fiom American 
military depots and distributed in Ford transit vans to a variety of 
di op-off pomts for further transportation to Dulles an port, whci e 
they weie put on RAF VClOs and flown to Ascension Island, and 
thence to the Falklands for use on Bntish Hamer aircraft 

The crucial nature of this work to Britain’s victor}^ in the 
Falklands cannot be overstated ^diat enabled us to retneve the 
situation there was the help we received from the Americans 
Tliey gave us satellite and other Intelligence, but crucially they 
gave us Sidewinder 2, which gave our Hamers air supenority 
over the much faster French aircraft used by the Argentinians 
With Sidewmdei 1 you actually had to get behmd a taiget to 
bring It down, but with S2 you could fire fi'om a position parallel 
to the target Of course, now, systems are even more soplnsticated 
and advanced Instead of having to Ime the aircraft up on a tar- 
get, the pilot wears a special helmet tliat allows his point of ^^slon 
to target the enemy regardless of the position of tlie plane All the 
pilot has to do is turn his head, look at the target, and press a but- 
ton The technolog)^, as you might imagine, is very expensive and 
difficult 

But in its day Sidewinder 2 was tremendous Before its deploy- 
ment, the Argentinians bombed from 5,000 feet After S2, they 
had to fly very much lower to avoid the Hamers and. as a result, 
because some of the Argentinian’s bombs were fused wrongly (I 
doubt they had the know-how to re-fuse them all, which is a 

tnck\ business), they failed to explode when they landed on om' 
ships 

Weinberpr gol his honorary knighthood for this work, and 
Wliitc had been very much part of the operation 

time went on D.ckXnme, who was mained wiUi two young 
clnldren. decided he wanted a more stable life and saw he could 
capilalise on bis reputation as somebody who had given good 
vnice So he loft tlie army and became a consultan? with ADI 
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’'i^licther he actually left Intelligence I doubt very much It is a fea- 
ture of the developing careers of former Intelligence officers, many 
of whom in Bntain find a niche m the City', that their Intelligence 
connections arc maintained and put to a purpose, often political 
As business grew, we asked "^liite how' w'e could get into a posi- 
tion to win the leally big contracts He and Harding advised us to 
buy a factory in Canada Canada^ Because, they said, it 
would be cheaper than in Amcnca and yet fell within the ‘^base 
mobibsation reseive’ Buying a Canadian company would be less 
expensive than buying an Amcncan one, but it would enable us to 
have an equal opportunity to win contracts from the US 
Department of Defense (It is not widely appreciated tliat altliough 
It IS very proud of its mdependence, Canada is not really separate 
from Amenca There is a great deal of overlap and pnvilege ) 

I couldn t see an}tliing wrong with this, I couldn’t fault it I had 
a veiy' jaundiced view of Bntain, as we really seemed to be in the 
last throes of a monopolistic economy, the same tired old compa- 
Twes, GEC, Bntish Aerospace, Thorn EMI, Royal Ordnance, etc , 
soaking up huge chunks of the defence budget to the commercial 
detnment of our armed forces and defences America really did 
seem the land of opportunity, especially to a young company, as 
Astra was at the time 

In Britain, if you want a defence contract, you must prove that 
you have the plant to service it But it might take £500m at cur- 
rent costs to build a plant sufficient for a decent contract In 
Amenca, so it seemed, a company the size of Asti a m the mid- 
1 980s could compete with the likes of Martin Manetta, the US 
defence estabbshment making it possible by including the tooling 
cost in the contract price It was an enterpnsmg policy What it 
tneant was that the DoD agreed a more favourable price with 
Astra than, say, with Hercules or United Technologies or General 
Electric, who didn’t need toobng at current costs 

Indeed, tlie whole emphasis seemed to be on helpmg us, the 
small company How much better 1 thought than England, full of 
old boy networks and Ured monopolies and cartels I didn’t ques- 
tion any of it, I just thought this w^as the Amencan way 
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So we began looking around for a factor)^ to buy, and who 
should make a suggestion but good old Dick Wliite He said wc 
should go for a company called Aba Chemical, a manufactuiei of 
pyrotechnic devices for the DoD and the Canadian government, 
situated near Toronto 

Due to internal problems, and aftei much difficult negotia- 
tion, we purchased only the manufactunng site and bad Aba s 
contracts assigned to us with an option (never exercised) to pur- 
chase the company at a later date As a i esult, Astra had a North 
American site and operation We held it undei Astra Canada, a 
new company, and manufactuie commenced on 1 January 1986 
Wlien our intentions were made clear, I suddenly found, to my 
suipnse, that people started floating aiound the Canadian oper- 
ation offering all kinds of help Among the first was a foimei 
Canadian army major called Tom Momce, who invited us to look 
over another site on the American-Canadian bolder that he 
assured us could be made highly profitable 

When we asked why we should want to see it, he simply said he 
thought it would be a good idea if we did So compelling was he 
that we went down to this place m Highwater, winch straddles the 
Amencan-Canadian bolder I was quite staggered It was huge, 
over 1,200 hectares Theie was this enormous gun in position, 
and while we were there Momce began telling us a story about a 
man called Gei aid Bull - how this man Bull had worked there at 


Highwatei and had got arrested, selling shells to South Africa 
TJicn Momce and others suggested that Astra would get a lot of 
v'oi k from the American and Canadian governments if we bought 
this bite 1 ceitamly felt that Mornce could make such a piomise, 
that somehow he was more than army and was m a position to 
ai ! angc It Othei wise what were we doing there? Nevertheless, m 
1 C uii we to nm that although we were impressed, we 
couldn see how it would fit into oui strategy at that time 

1 me Bull some years later, and Chris Gumbley was with him 
onh an houi oi so before his assassination The story of Gerald 

^een the him they always show of him on 
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television, where he is coming out of a building, hunched up 
against the cold \\ath a file under Ins arm, his enormous test gun in 
the background, you will have seen pail of this site at Highwater 
It IS worth pausing for a moment to consider Bull's early career 
because it has a bearing on later events in Astra Once again it 
demonstrates the dubious role of the Intelligence services in the 
defence mdustiy, especially with young companies eager to do 
business ^ 

In 1951 Bull, still a PhD student of aerophysics, joined the 
Canadian Armament and Research Development Establishment 
(GARDE) He was just twenty-three and went to work on 
GARDE'S top seciet an -to -air guided missile project, aimed at 
Soviet attack aircraft and code-named Velvet Glove 
Velvet Glove was overtaken three years later by the develop- 
ment of intercontinental balbstic missiles, winch meant that thei e 
was no longer any need for Russia to send airciaft to Canada 
However, by 1959 Bull had been piomoted to talce charge of the 
Aeiophysics wing of GARDE, and m response to the threat of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, but still really against the run of 
developments (which was rocket and missile technology), he 
began to develop a gun capable of shooting a projectile at 
12.000m a second 

Disappointed and dejected at the lack of interest shown m his 
project, the enigmatic Bull left GARDE in early 1961 and worked 
as an independent consultant, until one day Donald L Mordell, 
the Dean of Engineeiing at McGill University, fell for the glamoui 
of Bull’s big gun technology 

It was at this point that Bull bought Highwatei, and with 
Mordeil worked on the so-called High Altitude Research 
Piogiamme, ostensibly a high-altitude satellite launching gun, 
but financed to the tune of $500,000 by the DoD, who were per- 
suaded, foi a time, of its military potential By 1969 he had built 
a 400mm smooth-bore gun that was 52m in length, but sadly for 
Bull It was nevei taken up by Ins political backers 

The turning point for Bull's company. Space Research 
Corporation (SRC), came suddenly in the spring of 1972 
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The US nav)^, vulnerable to the superior firepower of the 
So\aet-supplied 130mm Metnamese coastal guns, asked Bull to 
design a shell that could be filed from 125mm guns already in 
place on US navy destroyers but with an extended range of 101cm 
According to William Lowtlier, m Anns and the Man, Bull was 
given 120 days to complete the commission and he did it, with 
5km to spare 

It was something of a breakthiough for Bull His 155mm gun, 
the GC45 (almost 7m long), and the extended-iange full-bore 
155mm shells tliat he developed following that US navy commis- 
sion, and which with further modifications would in the 1980s 
deteimine the fighting stiategies of the Iran— Iraq war, opened up 
a way to balance the huge development costs of SRC’s work, 
wbch had begun to bite 


In 1973 Joseph Sevenn, head of the Belgian explosives and 
munitions manufacturer, Poudreries Reumes de Belgique (PRB), 
a company that Astra acquired in tlie summer of 1989, flew to 
Montreal toured Highwater and persuaded Bull to set up a 

russels-based firm, SRG-I, so that together they might mailcet 
the technology intei nationally 

PRR ** “ ms trade for hundi-eds of years, 

h^RulldHT 7 -““onal marketplace 

on fell h 7 O'- Cmiadian departments 

“.1 did htwew'' cmss-botder loca- 

Biill cou’ld manufalure in 7her"c Highwater, 

placed on arms 

was a feature of Hwhwater thai ^ governments It 

'.olpful governmenttconnected ldZ',s“"'^''^ 

was sailed « as AngSa ^ oporaUons where his Uouble 

f.i\en Us mdcpendcncc by rhe Pnii„m ■ 

-unln-s loialnes 

cmups - ( , Med between three guerilla 

«>PP0it from South Africa), the MPL-V 
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(with Soviet and Cuban support) and the FNL4 (with support 
from the CIA) 

Tlie Russian 122mm rocket in the hands of the Communist- 
backed MPI_A proved too much foi the FNLA, and when battle 
commenced with UNITA, the CIA sought an effective deterrent 
Bull’s GC45 and extended -range full-bore (ERFB) 155mm shells 
filled the bill 

The deal, for 15,000 shells (the nose forgings to be manufac- 
tured and exported quite legally from the Canadian side of the 
Highwatei site to Brussels, where they would be filled and fused 
by PRB), was done by the CIA via John ‘Jack’ Frost, an arms 
dealer m Brussels who had worked with the CIA in the past and 
was now placed by the CIA m direct contact with Armscor, the 
South Aftican state- owned arms and mumtions manufacturer 
which plays a key role m mtemational arms tradmg 

In 1979 the South African government announced that it had 
developed a 155mm artillery and shell system A year later Gerald 
Bull was sentenced to a year in pnson. six months of which was 
suspended, and SRC was fined $105,000 

Gumbley and I were ushered around other places, too, first to 
a site caUed Camden m Arkansas, on the colossal former naval 
ammunition dump of Schumacher, now used by the ‘majors in 
the industry The scale of tins place was even more impressive 
than Highwater It took us 20 minutes to fly round it in a light air- 
craft Apparently it had been a naval ammunition depot used in 
the Korean War, and had had its own railway 

We were told that in the 1950s Eisenhower had closed the site 
do^Ti, with a consequent loss of 5.000 jobs, in retaliation foi the 
Governor of Arkansas’s opposition to Eisenhower s policy of racial 
integration in schools Although the depot had cost between one 
and two billion dollars to build, it was sold eventually for a meie 
SlOm to a company caUed Highland Resources, in which Lad> 
Bird Johnson was a shareholder A sale of the timber on site anr 
the railway line alone raised more than the price the\ paid 
Tlien Highland Resouices. wondeiing what to do with it. con- 
sidered turning it into an industrial paik. but came to the 
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conclusion that its position - situated out in the wildci ness, with 
forests all round it, inhabited by wolves - ically only made it 
suitable foi its onginal use So they began a campaign to encour- 
age all the major manufacture! s, United Technologies, General 
Electnc, General Dynamics, to come and build their dangerous 
high explosive plant there and make use of its enormous storage 
potential 

They showed us around, and on two oi three occasions we 
stayed the night in a guest-house, the foi mcr commanding offi- 
cer’s house When 1 looked in the guest-book. 1 was amayed to see 
the names of repiesentatives of British banks, people 1 knew from 
Clydesdale Bank, William and Gl)mns, Midland Bank 1 wondered 
what the hell they had been doing down there It seemed odd that 
these Bntish banks should be interested, but no obvious answer 
presented itself at the time 

Then we were taken to look at a high-explosives filler on the 
same site, a company called Hi-Tec, which charged Maverick 
missiles - an anU-ship missile fired from an airciaft, a colossal 
weapon m destructive capability Yet the plant was veiy simple, 
almost absurdly so All the missiles were lined up along each side 
of a low building and there was a huge steaming cauldion on a 
platform with a man in an apron and a pair of goggles I was 
reminded of the soicerer’s apprenUce Then I realised, as I looked, 
that all the explosive for filling the Maverick missiles was coming 
fiom this vat coming down tliese pipes in front of me and run- 
ning into the missiles That was the plant! Like some cottage 
industry, but each missile witli the power to blow a ship in half 
We were told we could either set up our own plant at Camden 
or buy one of these small existing companies like Hi-Tec I could 
see that it was a good concept because all the mam conlractois 
seemed to be m there, and by this time they had convinced me of 
the principle of acquiring an American company But before we 

could make up our minds, we were directed down to Florida to 
look at yet more companies 


There was Maryland AssembUes, which made fuses, pyrotech- 
n.cs and ammumhon such as nHe grenades, and also Martm 
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Electronics, which was more m the field of sophisticated decoy 
and p}TOtechnic devices Of the two, Maryland was the better bet, 
I thought, Martin being more difficult to fit into our set-up I even 
went as far as to get a report on both companies and a detailed 
report on Mar^dand by our London-based accountants, Stoy 
Hayward, which showed nothing basically wrong with the 
company Only the man who owned it troubled me 

"^Uiam Drum seemed incapable of negotiating a price and 
was rather a difficult person to get a pi ecise fix on for example, 
he employed his company’s static water tanl<s as swimming pools 
Our accountants advised us to steer clear of the acquisition 

Hardmg and White and oui’ US government mentors — mdeed 
all the vanous people who were expressing such an mterest m 
Astra — were, meanwhile, patience personified In no time at all 
they were suggesting that mstead we might like to operate a Go- 
Co We said we had never heard of a Go-Go, and they assured us 
that Rock Island and Piccatinny Arsenals would fill us m They 
sent us over to see them, along with the mam procurement officer 
for the US army 

We discovered that a Go-Go is a government-owned, contractoi - 
operated plant that makes mumtions The Amencan government 
actually owns the premises but, as a Go-Go, Astra would get a 
five-yeai government contract to make munitions We were 
offered one of the big places m Longhorn m Texas All we had to 
do was pul in a submission Admittedly this would cost us about 
Sim to prepare, but there was to be no nsk — eveiy help would be 
given 

The Go-Go idea looked extiaordinarily attractive But by now, 
although still unaware of the extent of co-ordination in a USAJK 
arms policy which, as I would learn, claimed Iraq and Iran among 
Its real end-users and depended on the establishment of US/UK 
manufacturing channels to beat controls established by Congress 
and Parliament, I was more tlian pnvately concerned to know 
why we — a small Bntish company — should be offered this virtual 
licence to piint money by the DoD 

I asked whedier any otlier Bntish companies were operating 
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Go -Cos Tlie only one was IGI, I was mfoi med, they were running 


t\s '0 or three 

Then, out of the blue, at just the moment we were considering 
whcthei to take up any of these options that had been laid bcfoi e 
us by the Depaitment of Defense m Washington, an enquiry 
about a requirement for 81mm mortar proximity fuses landed 
on Chris Gumbley’s desk from the Ministry of Defence in 
London 

The proximity fuse is a very sophisticated piece of equipment 
that can be set to explode at a fixed distance above the giound It 
actually has its ovai doppler-style i adar and sends out its owti sig- 
nal to the giound, being activated when the signal is at the desired 
level It can be set to explode at 15 or 20 or 30 feet oi at any other 
height above the giound, and turns a very basic weapon with a 
mere impact detonation mto sometlnng wholly lethal with a foice 
of explosion that is devastating 

During the Falkiands War we lacked effective proximit>^ fuses, 
particulaily on mortar ammumtion A lot of the mortar bombs 
had impact fuses or target fuses that didn’t go off pioperly or 
ended up in the peat bog and had no effect at all 

But Astra had no capability for making tliese fuses The MoD m 
London were perfectly aware of that Equally they were aw^are 
that the fuses depended on US technology Takmg on the order 
would necessitate our finding a company not just to work with, we 
discovered, but to acquire 

We went to Dick Nsdiite to ask wliat we should do, and he 
steered us to Accudyne in Janesville, Wisconsm 

We aiiangcd a meeting with Bob Mowris and his team at 


Accud^ ne. but when w'e arrived we were rather surprised to be 
met not just by MoNvns but by Ed Walters, who for yeai s had been 
making the metal components for Accudyne’s fuses We were even 
moic surprised to learn that Walters had flown up from Chicago 
expicssly to meet us It tlien furthei tianspiied that Walters owned 

80 per cent of Accudyne (the remaining 20 per cent belonging to 
tiie Accudyne mandgement) 

’ ' egan to think there w as a misunderstanding about our visit. 
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with all this talk of o'^oiership. and I told Ed Walters that we only 
wanted to arrange a licence to make these fuses 

He replied that he didn’t think we would get a licence because 
^ the fuse was designed by Harry Diamond Laboratones (one of the 
big US government research agencies) Accudyne had been 
approached by other people in fuse manufacture, like Thorn EMI, 
but no licences had been permitted He then took us round the 
factor)^ 

There were four or five different plants — a huge capacity — and 
they seemed to be making all sorts of fuses for all kinds of mines, 
artillery shells, bombs, and even the MLRS system and Gator 
mine, two veiy advanced systems It was a fantastic operation In 
the evening Walters took us out for a meal and told me about a 
very good fnend of Ins called Jim Guerin 

Guerin, an Amencan. had taken his company. International 
Signals (ISC), to England, and w^hile it remained a US company, 
Guerin had managed, through Messels, to obtain a quote for it on 
the London Stock Exchange His offices were out by London 
Airport Sir Michael Checketts had helped set the company up. 
employing Tom Keays, whose sister Sara had a cosy relationship 
with the then DTI minister. Cecil Parlonson 

Walters had a temfic deal going with Guenn, he told us. malc- 
ing specialist fuse parts for ISC If we wanted to make use of 
Amencan technology, why didn't we raise the funds, buy his 
group, make use of the transatlantic channel for trade with Guerin 
that was already in place and set up a similar operation putting 
Amencan technology through our own British company 

I had to admit Waltei s’ idea was a good one. really the best 
possible deal for Astra in the context of our plans for an Amci ican 
operation, in that it gave us an immediate capabilit) to channel 
US technology into the UK Inlei national trade in arms tcchnolog) 
across the Atlantic had to be a basis for real success for \stra. and 
the ongoing deal with ISC was. as Walters sard, a terrific start 
Tile lolloNwng day we ne%\ to Chicago and inspected hi^ equalK 
impiessive engineering operation that made prcci^'ion parts mo^tK 
for munitions He had lows and rows of Guilder niebtcr niachiiHS;. 
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turning machines for metal components, fuses, shells and Chnst 
knows what It was a very substantial armament plant in its own 
nght 

Our subsequent purchase for $35m, not only of Accudyne but 
of the whole Walters Engineenng Group, was completed in Apnl 
1987 through an underwntten nghts issue It took us fiom about 
£lm piofit m the UKin the year to 31 March 1987, to £6 5m pre- 
tax, and our stock rocketed in the mai ket 


Roger Harding, Dick Wliite, Brian Crozici, Charles Elwell, Tom 
Momce and the DoD, all so eagei to do business with us, then 
Schumacher, Hi -Tec, Maryland, Martin Electromes, the Go -Cos, 
and finally the plum, the Accudyne and Walters deal that had 
been inspired by that opportune and quite mexpbcable request for 
proximity fuses ft'om the DoD’s opposite number in London It 
was all a brand of assistance almost too good to be true, and now 
I began to worry that it might have a ludden pnee 

My arrest at Syiacuse occurred just after we had made our big 
play for this major US defense mdustry acquisition, and tlie mom- 

T f if grown used to my life being directed by 

ntelligence and defence departments, I woke up m my tmy couch 

nrnW f Couple of hours’ sleep and began to tlunk that my 

p ems might have more than their immediate significance 

^ — ” 

rubbing shoulders with Liv"™ ‘ 

lhin“s. void mt tVi heard remarks, people said 

.nvolved m some sortXlert deSmls' Bm 
mlr- been diat . .. ve^ 

wou.;rer:~ t ^-hfed by what I 

deal Jim Guenn oflSC Waltem/icudyne 

PeofilaWe dealings, had started I'^'i Ed Walters had such 

shed in Ins back gaiden He h rf 1971 in a chicken 

M.-.le and Space CorporaUon m 
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short time with Hamilton Watch, a Pennsylvania company bent 
on diversifying into military electronics Once again, as with 
Gerald Bull, his business first thnved on the back of CIA opera- 
tions m an area to which official US foreign policy denied supply ^ 
Project X, sponsored by the National Secunty Agency in 1974, 
was an arrangement foi ISC (with Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, 
former director of naval intelligence on board) to supply elec- 
tronic equipment illegally to South Africa through a front 
company called Gamma Systems Associates, which gave the US 
government the hedge of ‘plausible deniability’ 

Guenn also supplied Carlos Cardoen, the Chilean entrepre- 
neur who became fabulously wealthy following President General 
Pinochet’s ‘call to arms manufacturers’ to put the Chilean econ- 
omy nght, and he did it m the mam on the back of cluster bomb 
exports to Iraq 

Cluster bombs are among the most devastating of conven- 
tional weapons and capable of destroying anything within a 
ten-acre area Cardoen, who has his own pnvate army, is said to 
have assets of some $400m Like Guenn and Bull, Cardoen also 
benefited from the patronage of the CIA Howard Teicher, main 
adviser on the Middle East to the National Secunty Council fiom 
1982 to 1987, and assistant to Robert McFarlane, himself assis- 
tant to the chief adviser, Wlliam Clark at the NSC, filed an 
affidavit in January 1995 that American Intelligence played a 
direct part in Iraq’s mditary build-up Clark and the CM. director 
William Casey were especially active in these covert operations — 
Bush knew about the covert operations,’ Teicher has said, ‘and 
Casey felt he could trust him, with his intelhgence operations and 
all that ’ Teicher’s affidavit was filed in connection with the pros- 
ecution of two executives of Teledyne, who have pleaded guilty to 

supplying 300 tons of zircomum to Chile for use in Cardoen’s 
bombs ^ 

The Intelligence services saw Cardoen as a useful offshore sup- 
plier to areas of strategic importance (Angola, Afghanistan) as 
v.ell as places that were off-hmits. like Iraq in particular, where 
Cardoen had contacts at the highest level A great deal of money. 
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paid in commissions and laundcicd ihiough banks such as I3CCI 
and Castle Bank in the Bahamas, was then rc-dcploycd in the 
massive costs of international Intelligence work 

Such strategies were not merely abenations of the CIA woiking 
independently of the US government, but weic co-ordinated by 
the Pentagon in defiance of Congressional contiols Teicher has 
said that shipments were sometimes made on direct ordci s from 
the White House 

In the three-year investigation into the collapse of Guci in s 
ISC, following its merger with the British company Fen anti (p 
132), Michael Baylson, the US attorney involved, was asked why 
Cardoen had been named meiely as an ‘unindicted co-conspira- 
tor’ He declined to comment, as he did also to questions about 


the role of the CIA 

In the 1980s Guenn’s ISC exported to Iraq \ia China and also 
Fuchs electromcs in South Afiica, a business partner of the state- 
owned Armscor, and he relied on the technolog)^ and precision 
manufactunng of Astra’s acquisition, Accudyne, along with Rexon 
and other companies Accudyne shipped around two bundled 
million fuses from 1971 

What It boiled down to was that ISC had been set up in Bntain 
with the tacit approval of the US and Bntish govei nments and 
Intelligence services to get round US congressional controls on 
expoits to South Afnca and the Middle East (the result of piessure 
fiom the Jewish lobby), and our company Accudyne was m on the 
act 


Guerin s ISC offered a new kind of front for the CIA Operatmg 
from Britain, technology and parts flowed from Ameiica and 


thence, as finished products, to countries banned by Congress 
The American Constitution is a written constitution There are 
rules of public disclosure, public nght to information, winch we do 
not haxc m tile UK, Moreover, the strict legal limitations on arms 
cvpoits cut Amciica off from the Middle East-markets far moie 
e eclivcl) than m the UK But America could not affoid to miss 
out on these mat kcls most lucrative during the han-Iraq war, 
and would later justify ,t, supply ,n terms of mamtaimng the 
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balance of power in the Middle East and deternng the real thieat 
of the spread of Islamic fundamentalism 

Tins unofficial policy, which required the oiganisation and 
deployment of those most experienced in coveit activities, 
depended upon friendly satellite countries wnth less stringent arms 
export laws America’s need was satisfied by Tliatcher in partic- 
ular, who celebrated her gratitude to Ameiica for its covert 
assistance to Bntain in tlie Falklands War, in her special relation- 
ship with President Reagan, the fruits of which filtered down 
through business and Intelligence channels to encourage all lands 
of shanng of mutual aims and information -gatheiing 

Tlie Bntish Embassy in Washington, where Rogei Harding 
worked, was a main co-ordinating centre of this illegal business, 
the size of which few can appreciate, but which ran into billions of 
dollais Others were the British Embassies in Bonn and Rome 
Wlien I first went to Amenca, I could see tliat we were very active 
in something Bntain had as many as 1,000 military personnel m 
the US/V, although at the time I failed to understand why 

After Syracuse, I would begin to ask questions about 
Accudyne’s older book I asked Ed Walters outnght why we were 
exporting so many fuses to China He said that the Chinese had 
placed, through Gerald Bull, a huge 155mm requirement and 
that we were in on the back of that Tes,’ I said, ‘but they can’t be 
firing all this ammunition ’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I can assuie you 
that that is what the DoD tell us ’ 

Then I began to listen to what others said to me as I went 
round the Accudyne plant Charlie Shaff, the company director m 
charge of manufacture, was the first to come out with it straight 
I asked Inm where he thought the fuses were going ‘The official 
story is that they are going to China,’ he said, ‘but everybody 
reckons they are going to Iraq ’ 

The Walters situation set the scene, and it became our policy in 
both America and Britain to make sure that all official documen- 
tation was m order and that when orders came m from the DoD 
in Washington or the MoD m London, we complied precisely with 
everything they demanded, that we didn’t put a foot wrong with 
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the two bofhc, that s..pphed 90 pe. .rttl of o„. l.oMtu-.. tlw 

icmainmglOpci coni lioing snl.-conlnicls hoiii ollici cDinp.iiiii ■- 
foi components. 01 fiiewrahs I ilidiri h.nc ans voi anon In i lean 
up eilhci counliy's ioieigti pohr\. nol on tlie \^^\u4^ 
they began to lake contiol o( Astia (lorn n*. But lii'ae was ahva\ s 
this undci cun cntol unceitainty llmt llicn* might in* r<’j).a('nssmns 
that w'C might get left holding tlie hahv 


Now. in oiH hotel loom at the hit<*i national Nianiol on the out- 
skats o{ Syiacusc. aftci a litful sleep of an honi oi sf). tht"*!' 
concerns wcie uppeimost in im maid, and (dais (>imihle\ was 
no less anxious I liad woken at 7 30 a m to ihi' hunt sound of a 
siien, and looked at Gunihley w'ho was also awake Vs the siren 
got loudei. hib eyebrows lose and he said (|mte seiioiisK. ‘Von 
don’t think they aie coming for us‘^' 'Ihe sound was di’riniteh 
appioaching, and as it came tow'aids ns we hotli got ont of herl 
hlcaiy-eyed and made for the window' B> the tune we lookeil 
down into the sticet hclow', the sii on w'os dealeningU neai. aiirl w (' 
watched as two fue engines flashed past on the othei sale 

The relief \ve felt did nothing to temper oui geneial coni cm. 
winch now focused specifically on Dick Wdiite's part in ni) anest 
at Syiacuse He was, aftei all, the leason I had c\'en heim in 
Syracuse There had been no propci icason foi him to allei oui 
travel aiiangements The icason he gave was that he had w’anted 
to get home eaiher so that he could iide his liorse But wliat. w'c 
asked ourselves, had that to do with us^ 

In the whole context of the steeling of Aslia by the embassy 
through ADI and Dick White, his reason foi dnectmg us via 
Syracuse began to look very spurious, especially since lie alone 

had miraculously managed to avoid the attentions of Customs at 
the airport 

Dick was used to Intelligence operations Intelligence opei ations 
traditionally include the blackmail tactic of the ‘smeai’ I had 
heard of^iich things, as eveiyone has MIS’s AVorthmgton file on 
Harold Wilson and files on other members of parliament and so 
on In the political aiena it is what makes all-paily Select 
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Committee inquines so difficult In 1971, the Franks Committee 
on the reform of tlie Official Secrets Act had levealed that MI5 had 
a programme of file-keeping on people who might pose a threat 
by virtue of their allegiances or what they knew Its purpose was 
to find out an}1:hing they could to hold over or use against these 
people should they ever need to 

Years later, the ploy was used against one of our own directors 
men. in 1985, we were trynng to export hand-held decoy flares 
Irom Asti a to Iran — purely defensive, quite above board - we had 
a whole debate in the company about how best to put the contract 
across to the government In the end, we got Jonathan Aitken 
involved He was our MP, as our onginal base near Sandwich was 
in his constituency Aitken wrote letters and the deal went thiough 
with no problem But some years later, when the pohtical tide had 
turned vis-a-vis Iraq and they were hounding us, some people, 
allegedly Irom the DTI, went up to interview lohn Anderson m 
Scotland to gauge the extent of his knowledge about what the 
government had been up to through Astra Suddenly, in the course 
of conversation, tliey produced photographs of Anderson, who had 
been handling the export aspect of the flares contract, coming out 
of the Iranian procurement office in ^'ictona, London So even 
though they had approved the deal, someone had been covenng it 
just in case it might prove ‘useful’ m another context 

The Intelligence services, you see, are above the law In 1984 
the House of Lords Judicial Committee heard Lord Fraser state 
the position clearly ‘The decision on whether the i equirements of 
national secunty outweigh the duty of fairness in any particular 
case IS for the Government and not for the courts The 
Government alone has access to the necessary information, and in 
any event the judicial process is unsuitable for reaching decisions 
on national security 

Back in our hotel bedroom. Gumliley was making a call At the 
end of It I heard him telling someone to mind then own business 
He turned to me with an expression of alarm on his face J he 
receptionist chipped in and asked me what number 1 had been 
connected to ' 
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By tins time we had become so paranoid about our situation 
that no thought occurred to us that the poor woman might have 
been concerned to bill us for long distance, and we determined to 
make all calls from booths outside in the street 

In fact we spent the rest of the morning doing just that Then, 
in the afternoon, some young lawyer came by and took dovm a 
statement and filled us with more gloom He said. 'You know, this 
town has awful problems We had a mayor arrested for smuggling 
krugerrands just the other day He got five years 

That’s all I need, I thought, a real Job’s comforter on my side 
Gumbley told him that he didn’t think any of what had hap- 
pened was normal, none of it rang true I was concerned to bring 
everything down to the best fine of defence against tlie chai-ge and 
told the law^^er that I thought the crucial thing wasn’t the money 
or the brochures or the dummy fuses, it was tins business of hav- 
ing customers m the GuK That was why I was put inside, tliat 
was what made them think there was sometlnng funny gomg on 
The lawyer said they wouldn’t think that much longer We 
have got glowing references from Roger Hardmg, and Ivlr Rossi 
says he’ll sort it out OK But you are gomg to have to appear m 
court on Monday ’ 

After he left. Gumbley and I went for a walk m the vicinity of 
the hotel to get away from it all We found ourselves walking 
towaids the offices of Dresser Industries, a big American engin- 
eering company We wandered neai the back of the block and 
loolung up I noticed video cameras moving wherever we walked, 
locked on to us. and then we peered m through a wmdow and 
tliere, sitUng accusingly on the sill, we saw a row of 105 mm shells 

I pulled Gumbley away and we walked back yet more disconso- 
lately to our room 

Tlie next morning we went to Rossi’s office He was diessed to 
the hill with co-respondent shoes and a verj. flash light-coloured 
suit He seemed very inteiested in my tie He said, ‘You get some 
nice tics in London ’ He became involved m the reasons why - 
something to do vwth the stnpes going the other way You couldn’t 
g< me half a dozen ties when you get back!” Tlien he got to the 
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point. ‘Nothing to worr>' about liere. I know the judge and the 

District Attorney- we all know each other very well * Then 

Gumblcy hit our mood with, ‘Well, we don't ' 

EventualK we went do\Mi to the court It was the size of an old 
¥ 

Odeon cinema vith a huge eagle in attendance There was a clerk 
of the court, a black man. and the judge, who was an old buffer, 
otherwise it was empty of people save for ourselves A few 
moments later the Trcasur}' agent turned up, rather obviously 
put out that I had been released 

Rossi said that he would tell me what to say, £ind then we 
marched up to the bench Tlie judge rabbited on for a while about 
what the case was about, and then asked me how did I plead 
Rossi. I am sure to this day, w'hispeied into my ear. ‘Guilty,’ and 
I was so fazed by wdiat was going on that I repeated it, thinking 
that perhaps it was some sort of technical guilty plea The judge 
and the clei k seemed to nse out of their chairs as one Then Rossi 
hissed at me. WOT guilty, AO T guilty,’ so I repeated that, and the 
officials subsided into their places once more 

The Treasury agent — I learned his name was Kaufman — was 
so peeved by the verdict, which fortunately concurred with my 
second plea, that afterwards he insisted on my accompanying 
him to a room below the court where he would take my finger- 
prints ‘officially’ Down there we met a US marshal, and while the 
business was going on, he and Kaufman engaged in a conversation 
about the relative merits of being a Treasury agent or a US mar- 
shal One of the main advantages apparently is that as a Federal 
agent you get a bigger gun The result of this exercise was that the 
Federal authorities had my fingerprmts, and for the next six 
months, every time I went to the Umted States I was searched by 
Customs, a reminder that the ‘smear' was mdeed permanently on 
file 

We had to leave the money behind Rossi said he would try to 
retrieve it, but we never saw it agam He then said, ‘We 11 go back 
to the office, then rU take you out and we'll have lunch at a ham- 
burger place ’ 

I felt no great relief at the verdict, winch seemed to me to have 
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little to do with the whole lotten business As wc came out of 
Rossi’s office to go to lunch, I noticed a ical old-timci coming 
along the pavement while we covered the sweep of the office 
steps - Rossi in his co-iespondent shoes and smart suit and 
Gumbley and I in a couple of dark suits As we came do\vn, the 
old man stopped, and looking up at us said, Aali, heie come the 
hot shots*’ 

That was the view horn where he stood 


CHAPTER TWO 


ROOTS 
IN BRITAIN 


It had all begun exactly as it should I had come out of the army, 
where I had sensed as a paratrooper, and gone to visit my old 
school. Sedbergh, in Cumbna I was walking in the grounds when 
I came across my headmaster, Michael Thoi nely, with Sir hlilai'y 
Scott, who was the father of a contempoiary of mine and 
Thomely’s father-m-law 

Sir Hilary was President of the Law Society and a senior part- 
ner in Slaughter and May, the legal firm Naturally enough I was 
invited to lunch, and Sir Hilaiy’^ asked me what I intended doing 
with my life The upshot was that he introduced me to the 
accountants Peat Marwick Mitchell, where I came to be articled to 

Sir Ronald Leach, one of the star pai tners 

It always worked in those days, the ‘^old school tie and the club 
survive today in different guises I remember another young man 
benefiting from Sir Hilary’s kindness and contacts Bob Clark, 
who became chairman of the Mirror Group, was, like Sir Hilary, 
an old SOE (Special Operations Executive) man in the Second 
Woild War, where he won the DSC Clark had been sentenced to 
death by the Germans m Italy They had marched him out to be 
shot one morning and pulled the triggers, but the guns hadnt 
gone off It was deliberate, a ploy to get him to answer their ques- 
tions when they marched him back in Bob Clark was about 
nineteen when it happened 

When he returned fiom the war, he went to Cambndge and 
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one clay in (lie stieet met Sn llilms. nnIh, asked Imu u hat he 
wantocl 10 do. and then got him a jol) ^^tih Haugiiter ami M.n. 
where he qualified as a solidfoi Suhse(|uentls (Jack herame 
chan man o( 1 fill Samuel and N%as at one lime oi anodier on the 

boaidsofa wholeslimgofiompanies ua ludimi Bnltdi I eUarid 
Yet his whole ear eei seems to have* been pun* lua!<*(i \Mtli puili- 
Icms Me was at the Minor when Ma\\\ell di\«‘d (ot ua- puda'di 
overboard, at I fill Samuel at tlie time of the 1 SB takeovia. and he 
bad been at Bnlish L<')land wlieii it loilaji'^ed But still he ha- 
managed to go fiom sliengtli to stnmglli 

In Biitain some jieopk* (<iii do no wiong But the <(thct -ide of 


this IS that if you set vouiself up as an indejiendent m ojipo-iUf>n 
and tread on the feel of the big moiiojiofies. then tin s will bung 
the whole weight of the I'^stablishmeiii clashing ilow n on \ou hi 
Amciicathev cannot under stand this at till 

Peats has always been an intei national fiini vith pradire- all 
over the world, and has dose links with otliei firms likf Pure 
Waterhouse I had a good time theic 1 woiked on the auflits ol < orii- 
panres such as Anglo-Iranian oil Gillette Ba/or Bkides. Gharigaon 
Sparking Plugs, Ciowai Cork, man\ fiim'^ w’lth \ruenean connec- 
tions, the Gieyhound Racing '\sso( lation. Petrofina. and c\cri 
BMARC, a company we eventualh bought at Vstia 

Butl didn’t particulaily see the accounting piofei^ion as a long- 
term career, so when I finished ni) exams I went, thiough Bob 
Clark, to Hill Samuel, the mei chant bankem. beeomiim invoKed 

V. 

in debenture and stock issues, takeoveis and capital leeonstnic- 
tions 1 stayed there until 1968 wdicn 1 moved to Baring Bi others 
Sc Co Ltd, a merchant bank wath connections in pi e-i evolution- 
ary Russia, winch had been the purchasing agents for the Impel la! 
Army and Navy In fact, then coat of arms is reminiscent of the 
Imperial coat of arms with the middle taken out Barings had 
huge amounts of money on deposit from those days horn the 
Imperial Aimy and Navy and various people who disappeared in 
the revolution - none of it had been paid back when I was ther e 
It was a busy time Tlie heavy engineei mg industiy - firms like 
John Thompson, Clarke Chapman and International 
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Combustion - were merging, and shipbuilders Swan Hunter, 
^anow and Upper Clyde Shipbuilders had their problems It was 
I was with Barings that Mersey Docks went bust I worked 
closely on this disaster with a man called John Cucloiey, a figure 
who would play a key role in my business life later Cuclcney’s 
background was MI5 He had left the Secunty Service to become 
a director of Lazards, part of the Pearson Group, and was also 
chairman of a bucket shop they had at the time, a little investment 
bank called Standai d Industrial Trust, where he interviewed me 
for a job, but I pieleired Banngs 

Cuckney is a very ambitious chap He has no children and is 
committed to what he does He left Standard Industrial Trust 
and Lazaids to set up, through his Intelligence connections, a 
bank called Anglo -Eastern Its backer was Davoud Allianz, an 
Iiaqi Jew from a very wealthy family in Iran Now Sir David 
Alliance, he is chairman of the textile company Carnngton Myella 
With Alliance as sponsor, Cuckney was supposed to build up 
Anglo -Eastern Bank into a major force But it didn’t work out, 
indeed it was a bit of a fiasco, perhaps not helped by the property 
cnsis of the early 1970s When Cuclmey bowed out, he really had 
nowhere to go until, that is, the crash of Mersey Docks 

Mersey Docks had been the most important port in the coun- 
try during the Second World War with the bulk of goods from 
America going there It was also a key link in the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods to America, which was to be undermined by 
the advent of airlines as well as trades union activity Wlien it 
went bust it was regarded as one of the biggest financial disasters 
thei e had ever been The old board was sacked and Cuckney was 
bi ought in by the government as chairman (witli Sir Matthew 
Stephenson, former deputy chairman of tlie board of tJie Inland 
Revenue) 1 he new Ted Heath government had wanted a man 
With Intelligence connections because there %\as a hcav\ left- 
wing/communist element in Liverpool and thev needed «:omeone 
to leorganise that and protect govei nmenl intciests. including the 
heavy invest ment in die new Seaforth docks 

Baiings had adv ised the boaid previoiish and were retaint d ns ~ 
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financial advisers, and 1 \\orkcd wilh (au knej anfl P^’ter Banner 
on the capital reconstruction Cudni'V made lii- name at tln^ 
time Aftei Merseyside he was gi\cn the Pori of Londfin to ^ori 
out, and then the shipbuildci^ and engineers jolin Brown, \\hif h 
became part of Tiafalgar Mouse, a eompatn liiat ( rop'. up in rny 


story time and again 

I continued at Barings until 1972. and might have -stated 
longer if Ciomcr, the chairman, had not been reciuited by 1 leath 
as ambassador to the United Slates 1 iiat ujisel the ^\ho!e balann* 
of power at Banngs John Banng (I^ord ‘Vslibuiton todav) be(<ime 
chairman and influence in the boardroom swung ana} from ihe 
moie worldly and oldei diiectois close to Cromer (nho %\as a 
Banng) to other members witli Banng faniilv connection^ \s it 
happened, at about the same time. 1 \\as offcied a dircclorslnp at 
Henry Ansbacher, the merchant bank controlled then bv Max 
Joseph, and I took it 

For the first time in its histor)’ Ansbacher looked as if it ^^’as 
about to go places Howevei, when fortune did not favoui a 
meiger opportunity with Johnson Matthey. and the 19703 prop- 
erty cnsis set m. Max Joseph became disillusioned, sold out and 
left, and soon afterx'ards so did I 

It was 1977 and I was out of a job. when all of a sudden George 
Kennedy Young, a former deputy bead of M16 (acluall)’ head of 
M16 m Vienna m the ‘Harry Lime’ days), whom I had met 
through the Monday Club, suggested I should meet Bill Baldock. 
who had been at Kleinworts with Young and who was then w ith 
Singer and Fnedlander, another mei chant bank 

Singer and Fnedlander offered me a consultancy, which turned 
out to suit me quite well I began to make use of the company 
connections that 1 had built up over the yeais and managed to 
consolidate my new independence willi one or two non-executive 
directorships - with Norton TelecoitmunicaUons Group, Belhaven 

(both plastics companies), 
and W 'aermax, manufacturers of glass and precision engi- 
neers 1 also became involved in several other situations, foi 
example advismg the Rawlmgs family, who Erst marketed Mateus 
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Rose in this country and had wine cellars under Waterloo station, 
where the channel tunnel rail terminal now operates 

Then, to these clients I added a television manufactunng com- 
pany ovTied by Derek T^me, half of which I managed to rescue 
when it was forced into i eceivership During this venture I met Sir 
David Napley, who was defending Jeremy Thorpe at the time, and 
Geoff Wilson, a public relations man and friend of Tyne, who was 
involved with a number of clients in defence work He told me 
about one of them in particular, a company called Brocks the 
firework people 

A family- owned company, with its ongins in the seventeenth 
century. Brocks had been co-opted on military production during 
the Second Wirld War, returmng afterwards exclusively to fire- 
works manufacture They were doing moderately well when 
suddenly they received an offer from Ritblats for their factory site 
at Hemel Hempstead The Brock family took several million 
pounds for the land and moved the company up to Sanquhar 
near Dumlines under a Scottish Development Agency grant, but it 
didn’t prove easy m the firework field on a remote site with new 
workers They plodded along around break-even, not really doing 
very well, until in the military boom of the late 1970s the Nigerian 
government placed an order with them to make thunder-flashes 
and smoke gienades This immediately transformed the position 
In a year or so tliey went from break-even to a profit of £850,000 
and stood to mal^e millions It meant that they had to bnng in new 
people with the necessary specialist experience 

Ailhur Reed, the managing director, a former Home Office 
Inspector of Explosives, began to create a new management team 
made up largely of chemists and men from the army Being an 
industrial chemist, Reed Imew his explosiv'^es. but was somewhat 
autocratic and not commercially minded This was win. %\hen 
further militar)" business malciialised and he and his finance 
diiectoi. lim Miller, realised they needed to laise capital to deveIo[) 
this side of the business. I and a business associate. John Vnder^on. 
a foimcr bank manager nmiIi the Bank of Scotland, became 
in\oHed 


^ <■ 
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Immediately, indeed in a matter of days, we justified our com- 
mission by realising for Blocks a debt of £2m outstanding m 
Malaysia They had been told it could not be paid foi about six 
months as they hadn’t handled the Letter of Credit pioperly Tlicn 
I negotiated a long-term loan from Brown Shipley — about £4m at 
a very good rate 

Of course when the shareholders saw how ‘easy’ it was to raise 
capital and make money from militar)^ pyrotechnics, they sud- 
denly wanted to become more involved in decisions The 


management were on incentive arrangements geared to firework 
production, and when their salaries shot up as a percentage of the 
vastly increased profits from military sales, it caused resentment 
among the shareholders \^thin the company there was a grow- 
ing divergence of opimon over policy Some wanted to make the 
company a real success - to raise money and go aliead, others - 
mainly the Brock family, and m particular a young man called 
Hany Smee, a chartered surveyor by training, a Brock on his 

mother’s side - wanted to benefit from the new position but at tlie 
same time stay in control 


Smee s father had been kept out of the company, I was told, 

T ™^^‘™dably had left him with a bit of a chip on bs 
shoulder When he saw the company was becommg a success he 
aged aunts, who owned about 40 per cent of the 

Bank and^^T significant Advised by Hambros 

bsmute ti^H K T’ Scottish 

st^ed I ^ T portion of power, 

Reed and tte'T'*'" boardroom and came mto conflict witli 
r^tea and the new management 

The upshot was that Reed was fired anH + r 

military specialists he had brought in wdk!^ i 

protet and partly because they feared St Br^r 

on their contracts over profit-lmked hrT ^ ^ 

they thought that Brocte would have them ^ 

but they didn’t back on their terms. 


At about the 


same time I was asked to find 


a purchaser for 
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Astra Fireworks, a company formed m 1947 on a 12-acre site at 
Richborough, near Sandwich in Kent Cowan’s Camp, as it was 
known, had been a main First \^rld War embarkation point jfirom 
Richborough docks and subsequently in the next war it had been 
used to house Eastern European refugees 

It was owned by a charming Jewish gentleman of Russian 
extraction called Bernard Yelin, and a Czechoslovakian refugee, 
also Jewish, Dr Gregor}^ Lax, who I believe had been interned at 
Cowan’s Camp duiing the war The fireworlcs factory was decrepit 
and run down, but in the nght hands and with military business 
on its licensed explosives site, I felt it had considerable potential I 
alerted a German company called Feistel, and they expressed an 
interest m buying it Tliey could see the advantage of a UK explo- 
sives site from which they could sell, more easily than from 
Germany, to places hke Malaysia and Nigena, as Brocks were 
doing In Bntain there would be minimum government interfer- 
ence and relatively cheap labour 

So a report on the Astra site was needed, and the only people I 
could think of who were qualified to do this, from an explosives 
point of view, were Arthur Reed and his sometime research man- 
ager at Brocks, Martin Guest, both of whom were out of work 
Wlien the report was produced I met Reed and Guest at the 
Bell Hotel m Sandwich to discuss it Christopher Gumbley, the 
former Brocks production manager, was also present The report 
the three men gave me was positive, so much so that they sug- 
gested that they would like to consider malcing an offer for Astra 
I explamed that that was impossible because of Feistel s interest 
However, over the following week or so, Yelin and Lax rejected the 
German offei of £500,000, Feistel withdrew, and Andeison and I 
joined forces with Reed and his men I organised with the 3i 
Scottish office in Glasgow the formation of a new company called 
Astra Holdings and made Yelin and Lax our offer, which included 

consultancy arrangements for both of them 

y\stra Fireworks vas bought in June 1981. nine months after 
the start of the Iran-lraq wai. as it iiappcncd. h\ an injection of 
£102.000 equit> by cx-Biocks personnel 4rtliur Reed. Chris 
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Gumbley, Martin Guest, John Park, formei contiacts managei, 
and Atholl Mowbray, former sales managei, and by myself and 
Anderson The ex-Brocks people had to sell their houses to fund it 
IGFC/3i injected £40,000 of piefciied oidinary shaics and a 
£600,000 loan at 17 percent per annum intciest So when we 
started, we had a large debt to deal with, and initially, dunng the 
purchase phase, Anderson and I had to raise the cash to fund 
office facilities 

We created Astra almost fiom nothing In the eight yeais from 
1981 we raised turnover from £1,165,000 to £96,223,000. and 
profit before tax from £81,000 to £9,512,000 In the same penod. 
company assets grew from £264,000 to £53,852,000 \\Jien I 
lesigned fiom the chair in March 1990, 1 left the company with an 
order book approaching £300m 


In summer 1989 we had acquired tlie Belgian explosives and 
ammunition manufacturer Poudrenes Reumes de Belgique (PRB) 
ftom Gechem, its holding company, itself owned by Societe 
General de Belgique (SGB), a company so large that it was equal 
to one-third of the Belgian economy All the talk at that time m 
Bntish industry was for a dnve mto Europe, and PRB made espe- 

ci ly good sense strategically to Astra for another reason We had 

discovjed fbat the UK government had authorised a seciet con- 
ract, desciAed to us by Bnan Peet, an assistant in Petei Levene’s 

RnTe7 f ^ Proourement department, as the Explosives, 
Piope Hants and Related End Products (EPREP), winch ^laian- 

centlhh Tr '' Ordnance, 80 pel 

r 17 and the ability to compete for 

s^lirtolle^'T *1 7e 

government policy TbeplntlTo^” 

filter durino- the Gulf Wnr k '^®^d be proved a year 

Bnush a.mv Iked that wha/the 

produced -■ 155inm. 105mm fn PRB 

anmiuniiion Unfortunalelv ii i ^ ammunition, and tank 
■ortunaloly. ,t was a potential never to be realised. 
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and the MoD had to buy stocks from NATO countries at three or 
four times the pnce PRB could have supplied them 

Two months after the pui chase, in Septembei 1989, Chris 
Gumbley and I discovered that a PRB contract for piopellant 
woith around £38m to the company, and theieafter about £50m 
a year for about five years, which was purportedly bound for 
Jordan with the official approval of the Belgian government, was 
in fact part of Gerald Bull’s Supergun project. Project Babylon, 
and bound for Iraq We had been tipped off by our old friend 
Roger Harding, who had moved fi*om the defence department of 
the Bntish embassy in \^hington to deputy head of defence sales 
at the MoD in London, that we should look cai efully at any con- 
tracts in PRB that might possibly be connected with Iran or Iraq, 
or were in any way pecuLar 


After the Iran— Iraq ceasefire (mid- 1988), the government, 
fearful of its own vulnerability to cnticism over its covert pokey to 
supply, at vanous tunes, both Iran and Iraq, and its role m the 
uilding up of Iraq’s own mdigenous arms mdustry (m particular 
in the development of its missile capabikty), hatched a new strat- 
eg>^of damage kmitation’ In the spnng and summer of 1990 tlie 
stotegy would entail crushing the relatively small mdependents 
( r tec. Matrix ChurchiU, Euromac, Walter Somers, Sheffield 
orgemasters and Astra), compames which had been used for 
lese covert pu^oses and knew too much, leavmg the big boys 

fthroiml f Aerospace/Royal Ordnance, IGI 

who were ' Explosives Company) and odieis 


propit ennr ihe existence of the PRB 

'Ve reported it "iSoTr d 
'vidi MI6 Amazingly, they d,d noi^ 

a meeting at Stuart 1-Tn c f cancel the conti act 

I were told specificaliv to^^^ ^ Square, Chris Gumbley and 

December 1989 our exnl Weeks later, m eaily 

- ’ the plant at Kaulille, wluch 
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was processing the requirement, was mystenously blo'wm up 
The immediate financial impact on Astra, which we had of 
course weighed up before reporting the contract, was to wipe out 
up to £38m of projected turnover for 1990 It was a major blow, 
but it was not terminal The Astra turnover, profit and asset figures 
quoted on p 38 do not include the benefit of PRB business I 
believed that we could beai it and that, following the integration 
of PRB and Astra’s other companies in Amenca and England, we 
could ultimately have solved the PRB problem 

However, our reporting of the Supergun propellant contract 
came on top of other internal investigations I had made into Iran- 
and Iraq-destined, UK-government approved and covert 
contracts being put thi’ough our UK subsidiary BMARC and our 
US interests, Walters andAccudyne Also, Chns Gumbley had dis- 
covered fantastic commissions being paid to officials on PRB 
contracts engineered abroad, in particul^ in Thailand Those m 
power had got wind of this and now reacted ruthlessly to protect 
their own interests 

As a direct result of these investigations, and m line with the 
government's new strategy, an agent with Intelligence, govern- 
ment and City connections, who had been infiltrated onto the 
Astra board, in March/Apnl 1990 engineered my removal from the 
chair and the arrest by the MoD police of Chris Gumbley, and 
‘pressed the button’, as he would later boast, on the remaining 
original Brocks/Astra directors, before entering into a deliberate 
strategy for Astra’s break-up and piecemeal disposal 

These are events which will be described in detail later For now 
it IS enough to point to the transparent flaw in the financial 
reasons that were used to justify Astra's break-up 

Sucli was our underlying strength that the company managed 
to survive until 1992 with absolutely no new sales made by the 
new ‘management’ team Indeed one contract worth £1 5bn. in 
which Astra would have been the lead contractor, which Gumbley 
had negotiated and which was due for signatui e in April, one 
montli after I was removed, was nevei concluded b} the ncu 
team 
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And yet, turnover to 31 March 1991, a year after I had left tlic 
company, was £86 6m on the basis of ordeis won in 1 989 by the 
onginal sales team under Chris Gumbley The group had man- 
aged to sustam itself from 1990 to 1992 solely fiom orders left by 
the ongmal management and in spite of ludicrous asset wnte-offs 
by the new management 

That this conspiracy against the directors of Astra w^as politi- 
cally motivated is the nub of the following pages But first let's 
look at the nature of the political animal that devouicd oui com- 
pany and whence it came, for it ^nll become clear in my stor)' that 
in Bntain the performance of our elected politicians is little more 
than a media mirage of what goes on beneath the sui face, and 
that the forces which really drove Margaret Thatcher’s foreign 
policy and the ‘strateg}’^ of damage limitation’ that followed weie 
spawned by the veiy forces that had brought her to power 


One key development m the long lead-up to Tliatcher’s coming to 
power was the shift from a manufactunng-based economy to an 
economy centred on the City Pnme Mmistei Edward Heath’s 
term of office in the early 1970s saw the nse of compames like 
Water Wdker, which, m chairman Jim Slater’s own words, was ‘a 
maker ol money, not a maker of things’ ’ 

This revolutionary shift in the economy of Britain w-as not 

nnln?7 n””* added a 

Loi lrnTm die 1972 miners’ strike, wdiich 
SL r ' to Its knees m the three-day week, 

nT? warnmgs about tL ‘new 

published mT Bntam that had been 

Affairs ResXrf?’ ’^5' ^^e CIA’s Current 

direat of communisi" “^denly appeared justified, and the 

a numbL7TXrC:pr 

m of7'(7S6)T„d '^‘“^ghmon’s second term 

■iiarshalled supponX 0,77 1977, Toiy gmups 

pport in the City for an economy free of restrLts - 
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free enterpnse and a fiee market One of these groups was the 
Monday Club, so named because members met on a Monday I 
joined it because, as a qualified accountant since my late twenties, 
I had spent a lot of time looking into companies and had begun to 
feel that Macmillan politics were betraying business and our over- 
seas interests 

Also, as a child, I had spent quite a lot of time with older peo- 
ple like my grandfather and his friends, who had fought in the 
Fust World War, and when I grew up, the Bntish empire was the 
great tiling Bntain was a power that was respected, we were sup- 
posed to be supenor in attitude, in everything This was the ethos 
when I was brought up 

It may sound strange, but it is ti*ue, that throughout my life 
betrayal has been the main theme, nght from the beginning — 
betrayal of tins countr)’’ I am talking about what has happened to 
Bntish industry, to the fishing industry in the context of the EEC, 
what has happened to the agncultural industry, what has hap- 
pened to the British army, navy and air force We have been 
dismantling our empire, and all the institutions that were m my 
opinion the best part of Bntain have gradually been destroyed 

Thi’oughout my lifetime there never has been a time when we 
were moving forward in tins country Always, it seems, we have 
been on the retreat, always apologising to other people, always 
saying we got it wrong, always being fed the most appalling non- 
sense by politicians, including Churchill, saying one thing to the 
Bntish people and at the same time betraying them, getting them 
to work lor nothing and give thousands of lives 

Suez was appallmg. the way we backed out of that, as was 
Cyprus alter all the sacnfices, also India, Africa, the Middle East 
' and recently (and unnecessanly) Hong Kong — what deals have 
been going on there^ Foi yeais it was the same thing in Ireland 1 
don’t think it is so much a question of what is right or wrong as 
that people aie nevei told the truth by government In the 1980s 
1 watched a select band of people, who weie apparently alDovc the 
law and superior to eveiytliing. living the good life ^\hlle everv - 
body else went down the diain, wheieas in Anicnca the positive 
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attitudes I found pioduced an entirely opposite icsull 
The real purpose of the Monday Club, as I saw it. was to push 
the Conservative Paity back on couise A lot of people who 
belonged to it would be called leaclionaiy or right wing, but that 
doesn’t mean that they were bad people 


TTie Monday Club was veiy influential and people tried haid to 
undermine it - Ted Heath among them AX^iy? \Miat was there to 
be afraid oH What did ‘right \snng' mean^ Those who supported 
the Monday Club were not all very nch or even people who had 
a lot of influence They were people who weie deeply conceincd 
about the direction of the country 


Macmillan was a totally amoral man — one of those people 
who looked the part but whose whole life was all betrayal \Wien 
he was saying one thmg. he was actually doing tlie opposite — no 
substance, he just looked the pait ‘You’ve nevei liad it so good’ 
was a pretty meamngless phrase for a British public tliat had 
nothing to compare it with, that had been thiough a war and 
suffered ratiomng nght through into the 1950s 
As I saw It, the Monday Club was a return to values that had 
substance It may have been said tliat some of 
the MPs who were connected - John Biggs -Davison, Paul 
1 lams. Rondel Bell, etc - were a bit extreme oi naive, but tliey 
were ^ic y onest people People like Douglas Bader, and lat- 
ry, Colin MitcheU, and even the old Lord Salisbury, who has 

^ the Monday Club 

thoulhrt ^ ^ Conservative Party I 

thought It might an est the betrayal ^ 

chilf of Mir‘ deputy 

the club m 1967 at the mvitaUon of John B.ggs-Day,son 

forttrS/ZT “d 

from Youncr wa? i ° Intelligence man IVhat I took 

1" ' cry good stead in the yeaS to^ZZM 

involved m the strategy to restore the PhZ 

W 10 restore the Shah to the Iranian throne 
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He told me openh {low. with the CI4, thev had totally under- 
mined the Iranian state under Mossadcq with disinformation and 
hy organising nots. cv en do\\'Ti to the detail of how they eliminated 
a key ministci by sending him an exploding shaver 

Young had encouraged the piolifcration of Monday Club 
groups throughout the country', but when he was defeated in 1973 
by Jonathan Guinness in a bid for the chain he left Some that left 
\Mth him resurfaced in the Selsdon Group, winch became the 
breeding ground for man) of tlic ideas that were said to have 
constituted Thatcherism 

I Was an early member of the Selsdon Gioup, a lot of mainly 
idealistic young men, named after a policy meeting by Heath at 
the Selsdon Hotel It still goes on Tliere were other groups, too, 
such as the Freedom Group, where Ross McWIin ter was active, 
and the Institute lor Economic Affairs (lEA), all dedicated to pro- 
moting private enterpnse and free-market, laissez-faire economic 
traditions which would be loudly trumpeted in tlie 1980s, while, 
at the same time, abused by Thatchei ’s government when it came 
to privatising their own state- owned defence company, Royal 
Oidnance, which, to the detnment of our armed forces (and not 
a little to the detriment of Astra), turned out to have been a sham 

I became involved with the lEA while I was working at 
Aaisbacher, through a self-effacing man called Anthony Fisher, 
who had made a bit of money but felt very worned about the way 
the country was drifting Fisher subsidised the lEA to research into 
a lot of the economic policies which Harold ''Mlson was pursuing 

By way of a contribution I got Ansbacher, through the group 
managing director, John Cowen, to sponsor a book called Failing 
iheNalion — the title was tal^n from a phrase used by Wedgwood 
Benn in the context of pnvate enterprise - winch was m fact the 
very first economic study of the nationalised industries Believe it 
or not, Central Office had never previously bothered to analyse 
tlie economic performance of the nationalised industries I went to 
the lEA to find the best economists to research it, and then gath- 
ered some practical industnal examples of the sorts of tilings that 
had been going on 
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Tlie now Lord Harris was the executive in charge of the lEA, 
and they produced an excellent economist, the late George 
Polyani, to wnte the draft 

When we published, we supplied a copy to every chairman of 
ever)^ major company, to every MP and to eveiy member of the 
House of Lords, and sent a press release to the national papers 
The book demonstrated how the state-controlled mdustnes had 


wntten off capital, how their accounts had been cooked to ensure 
their continuance, and how these industries had m fact bled the 
Bntish economy for years and years 

As a result, they put me in charge of the Economic Committee 
of the Monday Club This didn’t amount to very much, but 
through the book’s publication and my membership of the 
Selsdon Group I became involved with Ross McWhirter and 

George Young in a project that might have made something more 
of a splash 


Befoie George Young and I went to see Airey Neave in the 
House of Commons with our idea, wbch concerned Wedgwood 
Bonn’s proposals to nationalise the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries, I had had an amusmg meetmg with Lord Wemstock of 
o^ er the same issue because of Ins pai'ticular vested interest 
in the aircraft industiy Michael Richardson, deputy chairman of 
'rascr Ansbacher (the holding company of Ansbacher, the bank) 

‘ • la sat 111 Yi einstock s office and witnessed what I can only 

desciibe as a re-run of Charlie Chaphn’s The Great Dictator 
lere was pmt-size Arnold Wemstock stridmg up and dovm the 
r 'It 1 us hands behind his back inveighmg agamst pohti- 
cmns m gene, a while a gaggle of senior directors from major 

fr ^he sofas and chairs 

;r C’’ egging him on He kept exclann- 

im. n .n??; vT of *e Bnush aircraft 

"oxHoiniftu frr, ^ 'useless management t The 

-d the 

•""I <l.r; I...K1K <lar;,„y laJioa'Clr 
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Mienever he paused for a moincnl. all the clowns that were 
sitting aiound the walls chipped in with, ‘Tliat’s nght, Ainold, I 
quite agree, Arnold' ~ really quite nauseating examples of senior 
levels of Bntish industry' ' 

Weinstock had been attracted to Ansbacher because he had 
seen our book and wanted to know w'hat else we might do to help 
him But, as I would later learn in an altogether different context, 
when It comes to the crunch, few' who arc leliant upon govern- 
ment contracts want to put their head above the parapet 
Weinstock w'anted to stop the nationalisation programme, but he 
preferred someone else to do it, w'hich was, I am afraid, rather 
typical Loid Weinstock has always been managing diiector of 
GEC, never really anything else, prefemng to have some figure- 
head like Jim Prior for the ]ob of chairman to shoulder much of 
the media attention 


It was after this that I went with George Young to see Airey 
Neave at the House of Commons Neave was probably one of the 
prime people belund Thatcher’s appointment One of the first 
tasks he set himself was to sort out the Intelligence services, to 
clean out the crooks and amalgamate MIS and MI6 Things would 
have been a bit different for Astra if he had But he made the mis- 
take of saying this publicly, and he was killed by a bomb in the 
House of Commons car park The crane was laid at the door of the 
IRA, but bomli experts have since said that it couldn’t have been an 
IRA bomb because it had a mercury fuse, tripped on the angle of 


the car, a t}’pe that was available only to the CIA at the tune 
Neave was going to appoint Christopher Sykes at The Hague 
as head of M16 and Christopher Tugendhat, who was on the 
Financial Times for many years, as head of MIS But Sykes was 
machine-gunned on his doorstep in The Hague to make sure that 
never happened, A similar attempt was made on the life of 
Tugendhat, but he suivived because when he came out of the 
house he realised that he had forgotten his bnefcase and walked 
inside again just as they opened fire Unfortunately, witli Neave s 
passing, the whole Thatcher charabanc went m a totally different 


direction 
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When we met him m the House wc told Aircy Neavc that wc 

had decided to act over this business of nationalising airciaft and 

shipbuilding, that it would be a disaster economically, place a big 

burden on the Exchequer, reduce efficiency to zcio and so on, and 

that Irom a public relations point of view we had decided to do 

something that had not been done for more than a hundi ed years 

— organise the impeachment of Wedgwood Bonn It wouldn't 

require more than a handful of MPs to put down a motion, and it 

would draw the whole issue into focus to be debated before the 

House Neave didn’t sound worried about it, but he said he wasn’t 

a legal expert, and we should go and see Ivan LawTence 

Unfortunately, when I went to see Lawrence, this time with 

Ross McWhirter, and we put the same pioposal to him. he nearly 

wet his trousers Looking furtively over his shoulder, he appeared 

frightfully worried and ushered us down to some room in the 

depths of the House of Commons, slammed the door, and said, 

Right, now what is all this?’ We repeated that we wished to 

organise the impeachment of Benn and explained why and how 

we could go about it He said, ‘Ooh, I don’t tlnnk we could ever do 
that!’ 


men Lawrence didn’t perform, we went to see Ronald Bell 
yC. a member of the Monday Club, but he was temfied as well 

Strange, but aftei that, tragically, Ross 
McWlnrter was shot and the whole scheme rather ran out of 
steam, as did the Freedom Group 

An interesting footnote about Ivan Lawrence is that a decade 
atcr he served on the Foreign Affairs Committee mquiry mto the 

wraT'"®" campaign Ammumtion shortage 

me 

« bvTiH th^alUands War would ever have been 

I tec didn t disappoint her, and shortly afterwards Ivan 

Lawienccicceivcd his knighthood n-rwaras Ivan 

Meanwhile, after his defeat at the Mondav PI. i, v 

emerged m a new and clandestine group called^ulsl'^ 
orgaiiisatioi, inierlocked with Intelligent wLt 
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as *an anti-chaos oiganisalion’, and which first went public in 
1974, when Chapman Pmeher desenbed it in \\\q, Daily' Express 
as ‘a formidable vigilante group to help protect the nation against 
a Communist takeover . . oiganised by foimer Service chiefs, 
senior ex-members of the Secret Service and MI5’ ^ 

I also was a member of Unison TTie idea was that should 
things fall apart, if you can maintain communications, you can 
always wn That was the motto, and Young was basing it on his 
Intelligence background It was all al)Out maintaining communi- 
cation between the key people In practice it meant having people 
on the ground in different places, people who could dnve cars and 
take messages, and a system in opeiation to replace the telecom- 
munications and postal system if they should fail 

It may sound absurd now. but m those days there was a fear of 
chaos that was tangible The threat was communism, evinced by 
confrontational scenes between the Communist NUM leader, Mick 
McGahey, and the government 

In their book, SmeaE Wilson and the Secret State^ Stephen 
Dornl and Robin Ramsay quote Heath Cabinet member John 
Davies saying to his wife and children, w^hen he went home to cel- 
ebrate Chnstmas 1974, ‘that we should have a nice time, because 
1 deeply believed then that it was the last Christmas of its kmd we 
would enjoy ’ By 6 January there were tanks at Heathrow airport 
‘Heathrow is being defended by rings of Pobce and the army with 
tanks,’ recalled Wedgwood Benn in his diaiy ‘The rumour in the 
press IS that there might be a SAM missile attack ’ 

People forget that all this happened Seven years earlier, the 
threat had been economic chaos, and I had witnessed the effects 
ol It for myself When I was at Hill Samuel in Wood Street, I 
watched articulated lorries queuing up at the Bank of England, all 
the way up Gresham Street, down Wood Street and down London 
Wall, to take the gold out of the Bank because total confidence had 
gone in Harold WIson’s government Tliey flew it out from RAF 
Mildenhall, an American base, to Switzerland We watched the 
first leg of Its journey Experiences like that — the physical effects 
of lack of confidence — make you want to do something 
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In 1975, Young also oiganiscd willi Aiiey Nca\r a giouj) railed 
Toiy Action, to laise suppoit in the constiluenc k^s foi Margaiel 
Tliatchei Tlicn. all the vaiious gioups that weie formed during 
this intense period following Wilson's ic-eleclion seemi'fl (o find 
their focus in the launch of the National Association foi Ficeflom 
(NAFF) at the end of 1 975 

Sponsored by the constiuction films McAlpine and da) lor 
Woodrow, suppoi ted by the Tory Pai ly and \\ clcomed b) the Cat) 
and vanous Intelligence-i elated agencies like Cio/ici "s ISCJ. N \FF 
embodied all the elements — Intelligence. light -wing Toiy, business 
interests and the City — that would fail in line behind Maigaiet 
Tliatcher as piime minister lor the 1980s, although only aftci 
Edwaid du Gann and then Keith Joseph had eliminated them- 
selves fiom the race 

Now I am not of comse blind to the fact that I was part of the 
swell in Toiy ranks that made this happen, that created piccisely 
the group which would turn on Astra ten yeais latei On tlie face 
of It, It is the gieat iiony of my stoiy But despite what has hap- 
pened, my o\\Ti beliefs have not changed Two of my sons ha\^e 
serv^ed in the army, one has seen active seiwice in Ii eland and the 
other m the Gulf and Ireland, my younger son is still in the army, 
and I am proud that they have ser\^ed the countiy WJiat I do feel 
is that I and mdeed aU of us have been betrayed, not by Geoige 

nne y Young or Airey Neave, who laid the groundwoi k for 

hatcher to come to power, but by those who lode m on then 
coat-tails 

The ifference between Young and the people who came after 
lies in their motivation Here is a circular sent out about 1955 by 
l>eoige Young, when he was still deputy head of MI6 


Lmt Tr Nations, fiom the 

pulpit, there is a ceaseless talk about the rule of law civjised 

lelations between naUons, the spiead of democratic processes 
self-determination and naimnol „„ '‘"Jcrauc processes, 

rights of man and human dignity 

Tlie reality, we all know pei fectly well, is quite the opposite 
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and comias of an evcr-'>ncrea=fng spread of 

sard of international contract, crudiy and o.mi^-.on. I-- 

nuclear stalemate is matdied by a moral staSemarc. ^ 

It 15 the spv who has b«n called itpon to rem':d j me Etna - 
non created by the dcfidencie? of minfeer=, drplomaL- gen'-ra,^ 
and priests. 

Elen's mmds are shaped, of course, by their 
and we spies, although we ha'ce our professional m\.riF|fie. do 
perhaps live closer to the realities; and hard faet-r oi infemS' 
tional relations than other praditioner-, of government. are 
relatively free of the problems of status, of preettrJenee. depart- 
mental attitudes and evasions of perKinal respon-ibilite. wfinh 
create the official cast ol mind. We do not have to devdop. liH 
the Parliamentarians conditioned by a lifedme. tfie sbiliit lo 
produce the ready phrase, the smart repb and the fia'-hing 
smile And so it is not surpnsing the-/i days that the spy ft rid- 
himself the mam guardian of intellectual integrity. 

j 

This IS a picture that is wholly unrecognisable in the f ontexi of 
the Intelligence services today Tbung. like Graham Grdjne. had a 
sen^e of the difference between w'hat is Gfjod and E\il and what 
IS nght and wrong, and took for granted that in the poiitif^l arena 

the public interest is not the self-serving interest of the powerful 
wnt large 

After Young's death, a friend wrote: ‘Although generally 

esenbed as "right wing”', commentators were often puzzled by 

mcmbcRhip ol such groups as the Soulh Place Ethic.a! Society 

here was no mystery or contradiction Young remained very 

wuch a Scottish borderer of Calvinistic stock on both sides of the 

rr ^ ^ ‘’^mng tradition of dissent and independent think- 

^ attachment to Dumfriesshire hills and 
aalts and the Solway merseland 

luilonrin 'han 

gn-w hv-K Thatcherism 

m thp end ortbMQTn^ beginning and what 1 saw 

- 9 0^ w£is that as these groups started to have 
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some leal influence, all the parasites staited climbing aboaid It 
was quite clear that these gioups were used by ccitain people as 
vehicles for then own self-interest oi in the interests of othei sce- 
nanos that weie alien to their constitution 

Tlie people I came upon worlang in clandestine areas behind 
Tliatchei’s government in the 1980s, when the national interest 
became muddied by the interests of those in power, were, as I will 
show, doing things for reasons quite other than the good of the 
countiy 


CHAPTER THREE 


THATCHER’S 

MILITARISED 

ECONOMY 


Government has a role m the story of every British arms manu- 
facture!, and yet it is precisely the government’s role that has 
been deliberately ignored or suppressed both in court (by the 
government itself wieldmg Public Interest Immunity Certificates) 
and in all the vanous inquines that have been published to date, 
such as the Public Accounts Committee Inquiry into Margaret 
Thatcher’s A1 Yamamah deal Nvith Saudi Arabia (which was sup- 
pressed altogether by the Auditor General, Sir John Bourn), the 
Foreign Affairs Committee’s Inquiry into her Malaysia/Pergau 
Dam deal (which omitted to mterview key witnesses and pubbsh 
vital evidence), the Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) 
Select Committee Inquiry into the whole arms-to-Iraq saga 
(where witnesses to government involvement in the trade weie 
‘visited’ prior to giving their evidence), and the DTI Inquir)' into 
Astra, where in the opening pages of their repoit the inspectois 
declared that all evidence concerning governmeni involvement 
had been ruled out as immaterial 

Since then, the Defence Committee under Sir Nicholas Bonsoi 
has consistently refused to investigate .\stra properly. e\en though 
Bonsor himself has acknowledged in a letter to me that .‘\su-a wa*^ 
the victim of ‘underhand policies 
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Now, in June 1995, with the Scott Report appai cntly imminent 
and forced into a corner by allegations about Jonathan Aitken 
and Astra’s BMARC, and by the recent release of documents (after 
intense legal and political pressure which 1 have helped to co- 
oidinate since Astra’s collapse) Michael Hcscltinc has had to admit 
to the House of Commons that my ‘allegations’ about govci nment 

involvement are indeed relevant 

It seems that official policy now, as I wnte, is to minimise the 
fall-out by admitting what they hope can be explained away as 
ineptitude stopping short of connivance Heads will roll (as 
Aitken’s seems to have), but not those of the guilty ones who hold 
real power 

My book is wntten to show who tliese aie and that the con- 
spiracy runs deep into the very fabne of government The Aitken 
case IS relatively superficial, usefully so for those who would con- 
ceal that government involvement m tire illicit arms trade of the 
1980s was no less than the ‘magic’ at tire black heait of Margaret 
Thatcher’s economic miracle 

Unlike in other manufacturing mdustnes, m ai ms the govern- 
ment has a key ongoing role to play It is m effect a participant 
Nothing goes on - no deals, no conti acts — m which the govern- 
ment is not principally involved Ninety per cent of our contracts 
at Astra were di awn direct with government — the MoD in 
London or the DoD m Washington M of them were submitted to 
government foi their approval 

So, the government was involved and remains involved in 
both the home and export trade in arms Up to its neck, one 
might say, for, specifically in the 1980s, m the sphere of my own 
pailicular experience at Astra, government was not only involved 
but actively trading, openly and covertly, m arms through its 
own companies, which included (up to 1991, when it ceased 
trading and part of the busmess was sold to British Aerospace) 
International Military Sciences (IMS), a 100 per cent govern- 
ment-owned company which was established from the Crown 
Agents to assist Royal Ordnance (RO) m theT970s dm mg the 
hcNdm of arms exports to the late Shah of Iran RO was at this 
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time and up to Apnl 1987 also wholly government owned, after 
which It was sold to British Aerospace (BAe), but it is now still so 
tightly linked to government that its security is undertaken by 
MoD police (also, it has offices in the MoD) 

How was government involved m the day-to-day business^ 
Contracts came to us m different ways Tlie Ministry of Defence 
Export Sales Organisation (DESO) in Soho Square monitors 
potential export deals from around the world Information is gath- 
ered by DESO and then passed to major British arms 
manufacturers DESO relies for its information on MI6, military 
attaches in foreign countnes and arms dealers 

So, often we would be guided in the nght direction by way of 
a memo from DESO informing us, say, that the government of 
Abu Dhabi were looking for ammumtion or whatever, and would 
we like to pursue it The person to contact would be our desk for 
Abu Dhabi at the MoD, who would put us in touch with the mil- 
itary attache in the country concerned 

Alternatively, you might literally find that an Arab or Afncan 
came in off the street saying he was the agent for a certain 
Government and Astra’s name had been given to him by the 
MoD Or pel haps he says he likes what we are up to or has seen 
our name m the Bntish army or navy equipment catalogues and 
could we give him a quote to supply him 

He IS the accredited agent There are very many agents and 
facilitators in the arms business They build m commissions 5, 10 
or 30 per cent, whatever it is, keep some of it for themselves and 
disperse the rest as appropnate — they will nevei say who it is for 
Sometirnes there would be two commissions to be paid to differ- 
ent agents You may even have a situation where the foreign agent 
IS introduced by a British agent who will require a payment as 
well Arrangements differ 

There is nothing illegal about an agent taking a commission of 
course, that is his livelihood Bribes are something diffeient When 
the Oiganisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
set up a w 01 lung party fo draft an agreement among the mam 
industrialised nations to outlaw bribes in foreign countries to 
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secure lucrative contiacts, it found, intcicstuigly. only two nations 

in opposition Bntain and lapan 

All Bntish defence expoi is, even down to rifle slings. lerjuii c the 
submission of an official vciy detailed application to the MoD. 


which leaves no doubt as to the piO)cct itself, how the oidet was 
obtained, who foi. and at what pnee If appio\ed. the shipment 
will also lequire a valid cnd-usci certil'K^te from the D 1 1. and if 
theie IS any doubt about gi anting it. the DTI can lefei it to the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office (bCO). the MoD. and/oi the 
military attache of the countiy concei ned 

Tlie feeling in Asti a was that it was up to the government to 
deade what was and was not pei missible in a volatile mai ket 1 he 
system was set up for the purpose That is not to sa\ that we 
abrogated total responsibility to goveinment. but our concern 
was never to do anything to upset tlie MoD or DoD. wTo w ere our 
mam clients 

From the MoD there is a montlily list of requirements open to 
tender, perhaps foi 155mm shells or 30mm ammunition Having 
picked that up, we would put in a tcndei If it w'as a MoD ordei. 
you wouldn’t necessanly know'^ wheie it was going to You w'ould 
deliver it direct to one of the MoD depots, unless they w^anted you 
to ship it abroad, when normally it w'ould go into Nato army or 
navy stocks When the MoD sell their stocks on. on a go\'ern- 
ment-to -government basis, theie is no export licence required It 
just goes 

Tlie key civil servants appointed by Maigaret Tliatcher to look 
after this set-up are worth noting because they crop up time and 
again m my story Peter Levene, Chief of Defence Procurement 


from 1985. James Bl>nh, Head of Defence Sales fiom 1981 , Cohn 
Chandler, Head of Defence Export Services from 1985. and Jolm 
Bourn, Deputy Under-Secretary for Defence Piocurement from 

1985 All were Imighted for their service to ThatcheFs Middle 
East arms policy 

The government bent over backwards to help the mdustiT bv 
creatmg a system whereby prompt payment to the UKmantrfac- 
lurcr of arms exports was msured by taxpayers’ money Tire 


man 
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ver}^ much responsible for this was Sir John Cuckney (knighted in 
1978), whom I had worked with on the collapse of Mersey Docks 
Cuckney masterminded the Midland Bank’s extraordinary^ lole in 
the aims trade in the 1980s Alone of the High Stieet banks, 
Midland had a department dedicated to defence It was so highly 
secretive that its top executives claim not to have Imown what was 
going on In 1982 Cuckney set up Midland International Trade 
Services, within which was a defence sales unit, the Defence 
Equipment Finance Department, which employed ‘consultants’, 
highly expenenced ‘negotiators’ in the aims trade As w^e shall 
see, it IS in this context, which includes businessmen and financiers 
m the City with finks to government and the Intelligence services, 
that the leal secrets of the covert arms mdustry are to be found 
The government’s insurance scheme for the commeicial fund- 
ing of the aims industry’’ by Midland worked like this The Export 
Credit Guarantee Department (ECGD) is an official credit body 
offenng credits to msure up to 80 or 90 per cent of the value of a 
manufacturer’s nsk in exporting In addition, m 1986. IMS offeied 
a financial service to manufacturers where deals could not be 
covered by the ECGD IMS would arrange foi the supplier to be 
paid 85 per cent of the value of a contract and wlien the full 
money came in, the supplier would pass 100 per cent ovei to 
IMS Cuckney was chairman of IMS from 1974 to 1985 and a 
diiector of Midland Bank from 1978 to 1 988 

\Mth Iraq (and in the case of Iraq-related contracts like those 
going via Jordan) the government sought to establish a country 
Cl edit rather than a deal -by-deal credit So they would let the 
Midland Banlc set up a ciedit for Iraq of. say. £275m (the figure 
agreed by Thatcher m Amman in 1985 w’lth the loi damans), 
which w^ould be guaranteed by ECGD This meant that if the 
loi damans didn't pay up. winch is indeed wliat happened, the 
shoitfaJl w'as covered by taxpayers' money Of coui*sc Midland 
and otheis - Morgan Grenfell was the other big playei in (he Iraq 
ci edit scheme -we!C\cry^ happ> to stump up tlic r.ish (ogo in (o 
bat on that sort of wicket In the e%'cn( of defaufi the\ were paid 
wathm thiee inontlis noimally, from taxpayei-s 111118 =: 
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In the Matrix Churchill trial over their sale of machineiy (o 
Iraqi arms factones, it came out that ECGD had bent the rules to 
enable more than the stated 20 per cent of a countiy s ci edits to 
be spent on arms There was talk of a sccict fund that could be 
used, say, if Iraq had exceeded its 20 pei cent quota How this was 
administered remains shrouded in secrecy, as does most of the 
ECGD paperwork The BBC Television investigative leporter 
Graham McLagen has suggested that theie was a certain amount 
of mathematical obfuscation, the 20 per cent arms quota on a 
country’s medium-term loans (most arms contracts arc medium- 
term) being applied also to its quotas of long- and short-term 
loans, thereby setting a ceiling of some 60 per cent of a countiy s 
loan quota \aa ECGD for arms exports N^Hien at the Scott Inquiry 
Margaret Thatcher was told, “We understand that 20 per cent of 
the export credit for a country can go for ai ms purposes’, she w as 
understandably happy to agree to 20 per cent 

A more traditional obfuscation techmque, a stratagem to w^hich 
we would fall victim at Astra, is receivership or sale In the case of 
ECGD, part of its business was hived off to NCM Ciedit Insurance 
and, as a result, there is today even less matenal available than 
there might have been about its deals Pi oof of payment on this or 
that arms deal is available foi inspection at the bank which 
fronted the deal, but whether the taxpayer ultimately picked up 
the tab remains hidden 

This lack of infoimation has already been utibsed to advantage 
by the government In January 1995 £83m of taxpayers’ money 
was reported to be missing from ECGD Payments had appai - 
ently been made ‘erroneously’ Robert Sheldon, chairman of the 
Public Accounts Comimttee, said that the total missing from 
ECGD coffers could be much lugher — no one could be sure, ‘as 
the relevant paperwork was missing’ No blood-letting would 
result, for, as the ECGD chief executive Brian Willott declaied 
rather mystenously, ‘All those responsible ai e deceased, retired or 
no longer employed by the ECGD 

We shall return to the missing £83m+, which is whoUy lele- 
vant to m) story Foi now it is enough to understand the 
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mechanism, sponsoicd by the taxpayer but clandestine in its 
management, which underwrote the massive tiade in aims with 
the Middle East and elsewhere during the 1980s In the end, 
because so much of the trade went unpaid, the glamorous econ- 
omy of Tliatchensm was i educed to feeding off the nation’s fat by 
means of ECGD 

Tbe Italian Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro (BNL) played a role 
not dissimilar to the Midland in both Amenca and Europe In 
America it supplied some $5bn ‘agncultural credits’ to manufac- 
turers in that countiy’^'s efforts to participate in the great Iraqi 
arms bonanza, which was of course stnctly off limits as far as 
Congress was concerned BNL helped finance the French com- 
pany, Luchaire. and the Bntish company, Allivane, that were at 
the centre of a cartel that included NEC, Bntish Steel and BAe 
among other Bntish companies, in the shipment of arms and pro- 
pellant to Iran It became involved, too, with Matrix Churchill, 
and it had a hand m the financing of a shipment of $200m worth 
of land-mines to Iraq, arranged by Casalee, probably the busiest 
agents in the world at fixing deals with Iraq and Iran, and closely 
hnked, as we shall see, to the Tories ^ 

Eximbank, the Export-Import bank affiliated to the US gov- 
ernment, wisely resisted the ‘opportunity’ of taking on the 
guarantee role of ECGD in Britam, claiming that it had written 
into its constitution that it was not allowed to deal with countnes 
harbouring terrorists So the government cast around until they 
settled on the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), which was 
affiliated to the Department of Agnculture The gieat advantage 
of domg It through CCC was that it provided such manellous 
cover When Chns Cowley, the project manager of Gerald BuU’s 
Supergun project, visited the Baghdad arms fair m 1989 he saw 
‘US-made helicopters, fitted with air-to-ground missiles and 

labelled “For Agncultural Use ^ 

But the subterfuge did not stop at fraudulent packaging 
Agricultural goods could be shipped to the Jordanian port of 
Aqalia and be bartered for arms wtli the lordanians. who veie in 
leceipt of vast quanUties from Britain and other places A telex. 
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one of many documents available, confirms that this system was 
used even to supply Iraq’s nuclear missile project, which involved 
Gerald Bull, Carlos Cardoen and the Bntish machine tool com- 
pany, Matrix Churchill Tlease notify,’ the telex from the Rasheed 
Bank of Baghdad to BNL reads, ‘ we establish our irrevocable 
letter of credit for account of Iraq Atomic Energ}? Commission 
Baghdad up to the aggregate amount of USD 5400000/- 
USDollars five million four hundred thousand only Shipment 
of the following goods 300 tons woisted yarn 

BNLs role as commercial funder of tlie operation began, we are 
told, one day late in 1984 when Clinstopher Drogoul, manager of 
an obscure branch of BNL in Atlanta, Georgia, received a tele- 
phone call from Continental Gram ‘[They] called to inquire 
whetlier we might be mterested m handling a $13m transaction to 

Iraq involving a shipment of wheat and flour,’ Drogoul later 
recalled 

Subsequently Drogoul was pomted by Continental Gram m 
tl^ie direction of Sadik Taha, director-general of loans at the 
Central Bank of Iraq They met at the Sheraton Hotel m New 
01 , Drogoul apparently unaware that Talia was a key player m 
badaam’s arms procurement network 


Tlien, in 1988 and 1989, Drogoul began dealing with Hussein 
cunil head of the haqi procurement agency based m Stiatford 
ace, -London Wl, which is when he began lendmg BNL money, 
TP^ently off his oxvn bat, to the tune of $2 Ibn eventually, unse- 
of F P ^ guarantees But we know, as mdeed the Bank 

bemg backed 

irS I onrl'''’ f Commerce International (BCCI) based 

com " extraordmary rate of 0 5 per 


BCCI. winch was closed down in Tnlv 1QQ1 f^ii 

•"■'ounis. wcr. fundmV f n ^ 
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greased the mechanism of arms sales worldwide The key section 
of L J Bingham s report (an appendiA) on BCCI was suppressed 

by HMG and the Bank of England to the annoyance of US 
Senator Ken*)^ 

On 4 August 1 989. a year aftei the Iran-Iraq war ended, when 
both British and American governments weic adopting a strategy 
of damage limitation , the offices of BNL in Atlanta were raided 

It has been said that in Margaret TTiatcher's time the Bntish econ- 
omy was militarised, that the arms industiy was the key to her 
economic strategy for the nation Little has been said about its 
failure oi the fact that there was other than national interest in its 
implementation 

Aftei the dismantling of much of Britain’s traditional manu- 
factunng industry, she b^elieved that the only way to stir the 
economy was to help the defence mdustiy, Bntam’s single major 
exporter Because of tlie huge sums involved, arms deals would 
have the most immediate effect upon the balance of pa}Tnents 
and unemployment 

Pursuant to tins policy she drew up a senes of defence-related, 
go vernment-to -government contracts The chief five contracts 
were with Oman (1981), followed by the Jordan Package (1985 
and 1987) and AI Yamamah with Saudi Arabia (the first of three 
contracts was signed in 1986), followed by the Malaysia/Pergau 
Dam deal (1988 and 1991), already in development before she 
left office in November 1990 was the Indonesian Package These 
deals have been shown to be nddled with corruption of one sort or 
another — goods ending up in Iraq, huge commissions and back- 
handers, trade-offs with aid packages, and so on, winch will be 
dealt with in more detail later 

The Oman deal, made famous by the exposure of £50,000 
commission paid to Mark Thatcher’s company, Monteagle, was in 
fact effected by Margaret Thatcher on the coat-tails of the United 
States It was an early example of how Britain could help the US 
participate in weapons deals that would otherwise have been 
impossible owing to Congressional arms export controls Although 
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It was for weapons and oilier military goods, they dressed up all 
the expenditure to make it seem that Margai et Thatcher’s part in 
It had to do with building a hospital and a university 

In fact, as J Martin-Martin has confii med — he was the first 


person to finger Mark Tliatchei on television and i cally started the 
whole investigation into his ai ms ‘facilitating’ activities — the nub 
of the deal was the building of weapon silos to store Amei ican 
PGMs (precision guided missiles), the result of US strateg}^ in the 
early 1980s, which was to stop a thiust by Russia into the Gulf, 
using Afghanistan as a spnngboaid from which to control the 
world oil industry 

The Al Yamamali deal is in thi ee parts Initially 132 Tornado air- 
cra^ and Blackhawk helicopters weie due to Saudi Al Yamamali 11 


was signed in 1988 but not proceeded with until 1992 More 
Tornado strike airciaft, BAe Hawk Uainer jets, Sandown class mine- 
hunters and Blackhawk helicopters were to be sold AI Y I and 11 
together were worth some £40bn Al Y DI, yet to come, is valued at 
a furthei £20bn Part 11 called for a £1 5bn down pa^nment in cash, 
the lest in oil, a deal designed by Peter Levene of tlie MoD calling 
for payment of as much as 500,000 bands of oil pei day, winch 
were then to be traded by Shell and BP Theie are vanous question 
marks hanging over Al Yamamah that concern the real destination 
d the goods, and the commissions allegedly up to £12m to Mark 
1 hatcher and around £240m m total to his gioup ^ 

TTe Indonesian contract is gomg on now Tlie government sold 
ndonesia £500m of Bntish Hawk military traming jets and God 
ows how much other militaiy equipment just two months after 
the Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd visited Jakarta to announce 
a soil loan for a power station to be built by a British company 

September 1988 by Maigaret 
atlached'^ Malaysia, with its ‘sweeteneT 

bv bI tisirr u ^ dam at Pergau, agam 

Ic Zrr Z House/CementL;. who 

deals through CeZtatZa^thZs'^thM 

pany Blockberg bouth African associate com- 


nia!rlicr*h Mi!han*^t'(I I‘>onom’V 
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X^liat tlian of thp (‘(’onornir honii'^Pb to the nation that wore 
"^upposfMl to i}a\(‘ flowed fmrn liic^e contracts^ Can \ou see tlicm^ 
ntatefier wa'- f eitainh airpa\atrd that in tlie aims mdiisln^ w^c 
were hein" out^^old expfywhcre. }n tfie Ficnrh in particnlau and 
deiermiiK'fl to put th.it niilit. which she did From being about 
\o 4 or 5 in tiie woild she made us No 2 to the Lnited Slates 
But that this effon henefliffj tlie nation is not so clear I doiU dunk 
a ‘'ingle peiirn ha" been paid on Thatcher's .Iordan defence pack- 
age IMS p]a\ed a (cntral loie in managing the initial .loidan 
Package of £”3m m 1983-6. but by 1989 King Hussein had 
aliead\ def.iulted oti payments and many companies on all these 
deaK had to report to ECGD for settlement joirJan is in hock to us 
for hundreds of millions and the debt is being tolled over by issu- 
ing fredi credits to pa^ the inteicst 

It 1-5 not widely lealised that niatchei's economic miiacle w'as 
largeK a conjunng tnck that turned Noith Sea oil revenue into 
cash dispensed bv ECGD to the City (and fat commissions) for 
aims deals that had csscntiall} failed In a memo to the govern- 
ment Foieign Affaiis Inquiry into the Malaysian Peigau Dam 
aid-foi -ai ms affair. Mr KH Hamson. a former industrial techni- 
cal manager in the oil industi’) (BP), pointed to the concept of 
linking overseas aid to arms deals as but one strand, an induce- 
ment that proved necessary, in an economic strategy that was 
based upon the investment of North Sea oil revenues overseas 
and the plundenng of these to finance Thatcher's various defence 
packages wdien customers didn’t pay up 

In 1988 Loid Young boasted to a government Select 
Committee that with £120bn of North Sea oil revenue mvested 
overseas, bringing in £5bn dividends, and with City and service 
industries similarly poised to bnng in dividends from overseas, we 
no longer needed the traditional economic base of manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, etc 

Mr Harrison corresponded with the Treasury on this subject, 
and was informed in a letter written by Mr David Lawton of the 
Public Sector Finances Division on 14 December 1992, that Lord 
Young’s boast related to the figures for 1986. ‘when the identified 
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level of overseas net assets reached a peald Lawton then provided 
figures from 1988, which showed an extraoidinary diminution of 
our posiUon to a minus figure in 1990 (see Table) 



£bn net overseas 

£bn interest and 


assets 

dividends 

1988 

73 7 

44 

1989 

64 6 

35 

1990 

-04 

21 

1991 

161 

03 


The diminution of our net overseas assets coincides precisely wath 
the penod when ECGD was most pressed, the time that we were 
supplying and/or settling huge credits to Malaysia and elsewhere 
\Mth our net overseas assets reduced in proportion to the arti- 
ficial stoking of the City and the defence industry, and with 
privatisation revenues exhausted to meet unemployment m man- 
ufacturing, what these figures show, as Hanison pointed out, is 
that Ty 1990 when we jomed the ERM every penny of those 
North Sea oil overseas investments had disappeared' We had 
actually entered the ERM under ‘Talse” colours when she [Mrs 
Thatcher] was Pnme Minister and J ohn Major Chancellor The 

UK had introduced a “designed flaw” mto the ERM as an even- 
tual means of producing “Black Wednesday” and destabilising 
EMU’ 

They thought they could hide it, they thought they could get 
away with it, but the figures aie astronomic This is what worries 
me al^out the Scott Inquiry He is in a position to expose the whole 
scam, and he may not do so He has not got to the root of the 
niattei. the connivance ol the government and the banks and the 
Citv I le has not called the right witnesses 

1 he ^^bole of out foreign reserves were expunged between 
1986 and 1990, and when you realise that the idiot team of 
Lamont and Majoi come on top of that, backing up the ERM on 
this platfoi m of insoh^ency, you can believe that they have bank- 
tupted the nation They claim to have lost only £5bn over the 
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ERM fiasco, but there are commentators who reckon it was nearer 
£50bn That is the reason why we are getting all these cuts in the 
health service and in the defence area and other government 
services now 

The big government- to -government deals were celebrated in the 
media, but Iraq was always ‘the big pnze’ Saddam Hussein had 
It in his power to become the world’s second biggest oil producer, 
and oil was the best capital asset to be found anywhere 

‘I doubt if there was any future market of such a scale any- 
where where the UK is potentially so well placed if we play our 
diplomatic hand correctly, nor can I think of any major market 
where the importance of diplomacy is so great on our commercial 
position,’ said Viliam ^^degrave, Munster of State at the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office in 1989, addmgjust one month after 
the Observer journalist Farzad Bazoft was arrested m Iraq (later to 
be executed), ‘a few more Bsizofts or another bout of internal 
[Iraqi] repression would make it more difficult 

Tlie moral dilemma of sellmg arms to a murderous dictator 
was dealt with pragmatically by anybody who thought it needed 
to be ‘Arms will oontmue to reach the people who want them, 
wrote John Reed, editor oi Defence Industry Digest, paraphrasing 
Alan Clark's view that if a lot of nig-nogs want to beat hell out of 
each other and pay us for domg so, why should we complain 
The other justification was given as pobtical expediency By 
arming Iraq we were containing the great threat to the West of 
Islamic fundamentalism It was arguably better to arm Iraq than 

to put our owTi troops in the field 

Unfortunately, the government conspired to supply arms to 
both sides in the conflict, and the threat of fundamentalism, which 
IS real, has, as a result of tlie government s duplicity, inci eased one 
hundredfold Thatcher's policy, which amounted to a betra>ai of 
trust involving the most punsl legime in the world by one of the 
most duplicitous, may yet be assessed, though 1 hope not in ni) 
lifetime 

At BMARC's Faldlng^vortIl plant in Lincolnshire, in the earh 
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part of the war, Iranian Air Force officere were being trained how to 
use Sk^^guard air defence weapon systems developed by Oerlikon 
Buhrle of Zunch, from whom Astra bought the company From 
1985 no Iranian military were allowed to be trained in Bntain, 
only Iraqis, whom BMARC also trained up until 1990 In September 
1993 the Observer reported that ‘in the summer of 1988, Bntish- 
traincd Iraqi an force pilots were heard on Bntish-made radio sets 
(by Amencan listeners) bombing the Kirds with chemical weapons ’ 
Tlie Iranian procurement office m Mctona in London closed 
down in 1987, by which time the Government had made it plain 
whose side it was on ‘In a playground full of bullies,’ wiote 
Stephen Doml, ‘Saddam Hussein was the biggest of all But he 
held the keys to the tuck-shop, so we had to stay on his side 
But did siding with Saddam Hussein, ‘the butcher of 
Baghdad . in 1987 turn out to be pohtically vase even in the short 
Ici Bntain was supplying Iraq up to and after its invasion of 
Kuwmt in August 1990, winch led to the Gulf War, when British 
soldiers ~ my son Christian among them — were captuiing crates 
of Ro^ al Ordnance ammunition from Iraqi positions 

'Pragmatism and economic interest blinkered us to reality.’ 
lecalled Mark Higson. former Iraqi desk officer at the FCO Just 
OIK. > car after Saddam Hussein had employed chemical weapons 
to massacre thousands of Iraqi Kurds, David Gore-Booth, 
Vssi.tant Under-Sccrctaiy^ in charge of Middle East affairs, was 
ontliusing with the dictator ovei the ‘worlang relationship 
hctwcon our tountncs' ^ 


llii- pohn bioiighi Bnlish diploniacv to the lowest depths 
I lere « ns lies er any question tliat wc wouldn't tiy to play cricket 

till * icSon preceding any top level diplomatic 

I! clear that we had pioblems wth 

l-n Hi. hi, I lili,. IJnndi businessman serving life for alleged coi- 
'Tm BaToft were 

‘ "oin Tlie whole system of 
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checks and vetting was half-hearted They had people work- 
ing here on cmlian nuclear installations, how do you vet that?’ 

Saddam's oil was tempting indeed, but Iraq’s only resource is 
oil, their only significant currency is oil, and the requirement for 
military purchases was such that although they physically had it 
they could not physically release it and meet their debts to Bntain 
without completely devaluing its currency 

In the three years from 1980 the pnce of oil fell dramatically on 
world markets Earnings from crude oil, which was 99 per cent of 
Iraq’s exports, fell from $28bn to $8bn 

Iraq had to be given time to pay, which was why the Bntish 
and the Amencans, along with other countnes, were persuaded by 
Iraq to issue them with credits, effectively promissory notes 
Gullible Western governments saw this as a major strategic error 
by Iraq Huge loans would make Iraq beholden to them After the 
war with Iran was over, we would have a stake m the od-nch Gulf 
With oil the single most important commodity in economic terms, 
what this meant was a transfer of world economic power from the 
Middle East But it didn’t quite work out that way 

The figures which EGGD are prepared pulilicly to admit show 
that between 1980 and 1990 they supported £2 377bn plus more 
than £lbn medium term, and a spokesman admitted that ‘it 
would be pmdent to assume that recovery will be a difficult and 
extended process ’ 

By 1990 the size of Saddam's debt to Britain to which oui 
government was prepared to admit totalled £lbn, a figuie greatly 
magnified when credits to conduit countnes for arms destined to 
Iraq are taken into account Trade Secretary Nicholas Ridley 
named the figuie to the Overseas Policy and Defence Gommittee 
in June of that year At that stage, nearly two years after the end 
of the war with Iran, it was every government for itself, and 
Britain found that its boast that it had treated Iraq so nncII during 
the war cut no ice with Saddam on payment dav Mi Ridley 
warned that Iraq's continued default on payments would clear)} 
be extiemely serious for EGGD and would have implications foi 
the PSBR [Public Sector Boirowing Requirement] ' 
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Iraq declared that if new credits were not forthcoming, old 
debts would not be paid and they would find others to senicc 
their orders It was the combination of a declining oil price and 
insurmountable debts which drove Saddam Hussein to invade 
Kuwait in August 1990 Thanks to Western governments, he had 
the weapons and ammunition to take what he wanted from 
Kuwait and run 

Now we boast that we have got them by the bails by not allow- 
ing them to sell their oil But 1 dare say they ai e smuggling it out. 
and Bntish sanctions on Iraq, which cover evei^lhing, food, med- 
ical supplies, the lot, mean only that the ordinary people in h aq 
are suffenng What can we possibly hope to gain from them? 

You just might find someone in "'^fliitehall who would tell you 
honestly, though I doubt it The only reason for sanctions on h aq 
IS to make them so desperate that they will come back and actu- 
ally pay us for more Tliere is no moi ality in it at all 

In this light It is mterestmg to speculate what is augur ed by the 
recent defection of Saddam Hussem’s son-in-law, Hussem Kamil, 
who, as head of the Iraqi procurement agency in the Iran-Iiaq 
war, knows all about the Bntish government’s involvement with 
arms to haq If Saddam Hussein’s overthrow is the next point on 
the West’s agenda, will Kamil then leturn to take up the rems and 
resume ‘normal’ trade relations with the West? It is a plausible 
strategy cei tainly, for the resumption of trade betweem Iraq and 
the West is clearly essential to both parties 

The government set up its own code for the Iran— Iraq war 
some four yeais after it had started ‘The mam apparent con- 
stiainl on exports to Iraq,’ the Tiade and Industry Committee on 
Exports to Iraq Project Babylon and Long Range Guns reported 
in M^ch 1992, was a set of guidelines, introduced in December 
1984 . but not published until the following October They were 
drawTi up by Geoffrey Howe and went like this 

Cnleria for exports to Iraq 

(i) \\e should maintain our consistent refusal to supply any 
lethal equipment to either side. 
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(ii) Subject to that o\'crnding consideration, we should attempt 
to fulfil existing contracts and obligations. 

(ill) Wc should not. in futuic. appio\c orders foi any defence 
equipment which, in oui mcw, w ould significantly enhance the 
capability of either side to piolong or cxaceibale the conflict, 
(iv) In line with this f)olic). wc should continue to scimtinise rig- 
oroush all applications for export licences for the supply of 
defence equipment to Iran and Iraq 

On the meaning of MethaP equipment, the committee was told by 
the Foieign Office. ‘There is not a piccise definition which is used 
by all go\einmcnts and accepted as such We defined “lethal ’ 
equipment as equipment designed and likely to loll It is a 
matter that requires judgement case-by-case ' 

The utility of the government's guidelines was obvious to 
everyone According to Alan Bariett, the foimer MoD official 
responsible for monitonng arms sales, ‘You can use them when 
you want to, you don’t use them when you don't want to, and all 
the time you can change [them]’ Accoiding to Alan Claik (DTI), 
they were ‘imprecise and so obviously drafted with tlie objective 
of flexibility, of elasticity According to the notonous Chilean arms 
dealer Carlos Cardoen. they were one significant means by which 
the legality of ti ade to Iraq was greased by Tory pohey ‘On behalf - 
of the Iraqi Government,’ he said, ‘we acquired Matrix-manufac- 
tured machine tools [manufactuied in Coventry] and then 
re-exported them to Baghdad All this was done in keeping with 
all legal documentation demanded by Bntish law 

The granting of export licences, rubber-stamped by Lord 
Trefgarne and Clark at the DTT, and William Waldegrave at the 
Foreign Office, was the area where ‘flexibility’ lay Export licences, 
as I have explained, require the nomination of an end-user False 
end-user declarations were the means by which much of the traf- 
fic to Iraq was let through An example of this in Astra was when 
we weie approached by the Ferranti chairman Sir Derek Alun- 
Jones, the company with which Jim Guenn’s ISC merged in 1988,^ 
to fill the Paveway bomb 
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ISC had received the principal contiact horn the US govern- 
ment and Alun- Jones appioached us, as an explosives filler, to fill 
It, ISC Feiranti having no filling capability of their own The 
Paveway is a 1,000-pound bomb dropped by aircraft up to 100 
miles away and steeied on to its taiget The destination for the 
consignment was supposed to be Abu Dhabi but it was cleai that 
It was destmed foi Iraq because the Paveway needed an aircraft at 
least as big as a Mirage to carry it — Abu Dhabi didn i have such 
a earner, but Iraq did 

Evidence to the Scott Inquiry has made clcai that the Foreign 
Office and the DTI were wholly convei sant with countries which 
were bemg put up as false end-users for Iraq 

As early as 1983 die FO had known that Jordan was used as a 
conduit for arms to Iraq In that year, 200 Sterling machine guns 
were seized at Greenwich dock, leading to die 1985 trial of the 
arms exporter Reginald Dunk, and Alexander Schlesinger (of 
Atlantic Commercial, a company based m Cuckney in 
Nottinghamshire) 

The guns, with Jordan maiked as end-user on the govei nment 
export licence, were m fact gomg on to Iraq Dunk w'^as forced to 
plead guilty after Foreign Office officials put ‘'diplomatic pres- 
sure’ on witnesses from the Jordanian and Iraqi embassies m 
London whom Dunk’s lawq^ers had intended to call as witnesses 
for his defence Wlien the murlcy busmess was aiied at the Scott 
Inquiiy', Sir Richard Scott said that die collusion was ‘disgi aceful’ 
Sii Stephen Egerton of the Foreign Office agreed diat it was ‘a 
bad show* 

The shipment was hardly an isolated occurrence, as James 
Edmiston, managing duector of Sterling Armaments, described at 
the trial A zone was actually fenced off to talce m arms ‘from 
Britain, Germany, Spam, Italy, America, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Austria Squadrons of lorries earned the 
arms along the road to Amman, and fi-om there to Baghdad 

So great w’as the traffic that parts of the road w^ere expanded into 
a dual carriagew'ay 

Joidan was so populai a conduit foi Iraq that it became knowm 
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as ‘Jorq* or ‘Joraq\ and Alan Clark hinisclf admitted to the Tnquir)^ 
that ‘there as a tendency for the tnckicr items to be consigned to 
Jordan Nobody c\er seemed to do anything al^out it [It was] 
simply accepted ' He even quantified it — ‘moie than half the 
Bntish militan' equipment bought by Iraq in the 1980s had been 
assigned to Jordan 

Margaret lliatcher of course denied ha\nng any idea alDOUt 
Jordan being a conduit foi Iraq She said that she had found out 
about It in August 1990, whereupon she had ‘had a word’ with 
King Hussein 

The admission by Clark makes the list of thirty-three suspect 
countnes drawn up in December 1991 by Trade Minister Tm 
Sainsbun', a list which omitted Jordan, seem something of a ret- 
rospective whitewash The Scott Inquiiy heard ‘iriefutable 
evidence' that Jordan was diverting arms to Iraq and the omission 
of Jordan from the list was desenbed by Sir Richaid Scott as a 
‘glarmg loophole' 

Abu Dhabi and Jordan weie only two of the conduits for sales 
to Iraq Saudi Arabia was used for at least part of Thatcher’s AI 
Yamamah deal, as I discovered when I flew to Jeddah in 
December 1989 and met Prince Mishan, half-brother of Kng 
Fahd, who was eager to get involved with the weaponismg of 
Blackhawk helicopters — an aspect of Al Yamamah that we at 
Astra had been offered by ''Mjstland — and a huge 1 55mm artillery 
project, again part of Al Yamamah and organised by Gerald Bull 
with PRB, the Belgian company that we had just acquiied Both 
contracts, I discovered from Mishari, were bound for Iraq 

Kuwait and certain other Gulf states were also recognised con- 
duits, as were Egypt, Hong Kong, South Africa, Portugal, Cyprus, 
China, Singapoi e, Thailand, and many more, vanously for Iran 
and Iraq 

In 1986, the year after the Dunk trial, Egerton became ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia and found himself in trouble once more 
During his appointment, questions wei e asked in Whitehall al^out 
a consignment of 15,000 long-range artillery shells shipped by 
Alhvane (a company we will deal witli in more detail later) to 
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Saudi Egerton said thei e were ‘suspicions but no pi oof’ that they 
had gone on to Iraq 

Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Giazcbiook, a MoD aimaincnts 
expert who advised on the granting of expoi t licences, tned and 
failed in 1985 to prevent the export of rocket parts to Eg)pt, sus- 
pecting that the assembled rockets would be sent to haq Aftci the 
Gulf War, UN inspectors found the same model of locket — fitted 
with nerve gas warheads - in haq 

Timothy Renton (former minister at the Foreign Office) told 
Scott that when Iraq was using chemical weapons against li an in 
1986, the FCO agreed, after pressure exerted by the DTI, to sell 
Egypt chemicals that could be used to malce chemical weapons 
even though it had mtelligence reports tliat Eg^qit had earliei the 
same year bought substantial quantities of hydrogen fluonde on 
Iraq’s behalf Hydrogen fluonde is used in the manufactuie of 
nerve gas 

The evidence of government-approved trafficking via false 
end-users to Iran and Iraq is, as we shall see, endless and the only 
conclusion any sane person could reach is that the fictional end- 
user was recogmsed by government as a device to fuither its 
covert arms policies on Iraq 

The Intelligence services certainly knew where the goods w^ere 
going GGHQ momtors all overseas telephone calls, faxes and 
telexes, and has the ability to trace the movement of goods by 
satellite In a letter to the Observer, James Rusbridger, author of 
The Intelligence Game, wrote, All commumcations entering and 
leaving Iraq are monitored by GGHQ from Gyprus and the NSA- 
(GGHQ’s US equivalent) from their geostationary satelhtes, and, 
as soon as the first orders started being placed, the compames in 
Britain would also have had their commumcations tapped ’ Again, 
transfers of more than £5m are monitored automatically by 
GGHQ and the Bank of England 

Tliere is no hiding behmd a screen of ineptitude, either, since it 
will be seen that the trade was encouraged openly and indeed 
dcids were instigated by the government through the MoD 

One well-publicised occasion when direct trade with haq was 
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apparently openly encouraged by the government occurred in 
January 1988, when Alan Claik (DTI) advised representatives of 
the Machine Tools Technology Association (MTTA) to emphasise 
the peaceful uses of their dual-purpose machinery when applying 
for licences to Iraq There can be no question that the true pur- 
pose of the machines was known, and Sir Richard Scott was quick 
to stamp on any attempt to say otherwise — ‘Obviously they were 
going to be used to make arms, given the state of war ’ 

In December 1990, after Clark was accused in the press of 
giving MTTA a ‘nod and a wink’ for exports to Iraq of machines 
that were clearly for making weapons, John Major called an 
urgent meeting with Sir Robin Butler, the Cabinet Secretarj^, to 
agree precisely what it was that Clark had told the MTTA 
companies 

Sir Robin’s ongmal record of that meeting was that Clark told 
MTTA ‘to downgrade specifications so that they could not be used 
for military purposes’, but afterwards Clark persuaded him to 
change this to the effect that MTTA companies should submit 
specifications ‘so that they would not be seen as suitable for mil- 
itary puiposes’ 

As director of the DTI unit responsible for issuing export 
licences, Tony Steadman was also at the oi iginaJ MTTA meeting 
and told the inquuy counsel, Presiley Baxendale, QC, ‘I assumed 
people were acting m good faith ’ 

This IS all a war of words with, at best, a cei tain pathos 
attached to it More interesting, because it points to where Tor}^ 
policy actually led, is the confidential conclusion to the original 
January 1988 meeting that gave MTTA the green light The 
minute reads ‘The Minister [Lord Tiefgaine - Defence 
Piocurement, 1986-9] advised that the advice given during die 
discussion was based on the current state of plav ^ iho polilual 
overtones of the Iran/Iraq conflict change [mv italics] then the 
curicnt ordci may change ’ 

The Iran-Iraq ccasefiic occuiicd six months later. <ind theie is 
no doubt that policy did cliange from mid- 1988 hut not in tlio 
way that Tiefgarne. Clark and \V'ildegrav e have been ncctisid in 
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the Scott Inquiiy and in the picss of changing it - iclaxing the 
guidelines aftei the ceasefiic in July 1 his accusation. \\hK li scians 
set to bestow on these three junioi ministcis inoulinatc powin 
and convenient blame, ignoies tiic fact that cncouiagcnicnt was 
given to membci s of MTTA dining the wai. and it seeks to niuflrh 
the real issue which, as the Statesman A Socich point(*fl out 
on 17 June 1994. ‘is not that the 1984 rio\\c guideline,', weie 
relaxed aftei the war was ovei, but that they weie knowingh and 
repeatedly bi eached while the wai was on 

Waldegrave has consistently maintained that the Guidelines 
were not relaxed, and he is nght As the \Nai came to an end. if 
anything they weie more rigoiously respected In fact, polit) 
shifted to and fio according to feais aliout the econonn whicii had 
been put on the rack by payment defaults, notably by h aq. and 
fears about what would be made public about the govei nment's 
active involvement in covert tiaffic without the benefit of the 
cover of war, and conversely the difficulty in stopping the iiinaw'av 
tiain and othemise satisfying the appaiently insatiable IcNels of 
greed 

\Vlien the truth did begin to come out. the powerful realised 
that something more had to be done than merely applying the 
brakes What was needed was an effective stiateg}’’ of damage 
limitation 

The solution was a public relations operation, a stiateg}^ of 
disinformation so bold that the government managed foi a while 
to avert tlie public gaze fiom its involvement in the trade at the 
cost of ruining a few busmessmen’s lives, and, on the back of it 
and apparently open-handedly, to launch a Public Inquiry by 
Scott with a brief that almost made it impossible for him to get to 
the real truth 

For example, initially Iran fell outside Scott’s lemit altogetlier 
Only recently (June 1995), after some five years of my pressing 
the DTI. the MoD police, and Coopers & Lybrand, tlie admims- 
trators of Astra, for the release of pertinent documents, has the 
pvernment been forced to admit that aims w^ere also sent to 
lian Since then conespondence between myself and Scott has 
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escalated, and of course Jonathan Aitkcn has been the first minis- 
ter to fall Wliy did they want to steer Scott away from the Iian 
question^ Because before 1987, the yeai tlie Iranian procurement 
agency m London closed down, after which Bntain dealt princi- 
pally wnth Iraq, it was the government’s own companies (MS and 
RO) and those establishment companies close to government 
which I will shortly name as members of the piopellant and arms 
cartels, whose business with Iran w^as cntical, that would be put in 
the inquir)^’s fiamc With Iraq only as the focus of inquiry, post- 
1987. they could point the fingei at companies wholly 
independent of government (Euromac, Forgemasteis, Somers, 
Matrix, Asti a, etc) and attempt to exonerate themselves from any- 
thing wmse than sloppy administration of Howe’s guidelines in 
the government’s export licensing departments 

Tlie outrageous show tnals of the Euromac, Matrix Churchill 
and Ordnance Technology (Ordtec) executives almost achieved 
their end, and the celebrated arrests of Chnstopher Cowley, pro- 
ject manager of the Supergun project, and Peter Mitchell, 
managing director of Walter Somers, the company which manu- 
factured the barrels for the Supergun prototype, looked all set to 
provide the icing on the cake 

In line wath the government’s co-ordinated strategy to cleanse 
Itself in the blood of others, the arrests all occurred in 1990 around 
the same time - All Daghir and Janine Speclonan (Euromac) on 
28 March, Christopher Gumbley (Asti a), Christopher Cowley 
(SRC), Peter Mitchell (Walter Somers), two other Somers execu- 
tives and six Sheffield Forgemasters executives m April-May. the 
Matrix Churchill executives in June, and the Ordtec executives a 
few months later 

Only Chris Gumbley, whose case we will look at latei, and 
Janme Speckman served full sentences (with remission), the lat- 
ter completing her eighteen -month sentence before both she and 
Daghir were cleared 
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Euromac 

Euromac was possibly the most ti anspai cnl frame-up of them all 
The nuclear tnggeis trial, as it came to be known, was the icsult 
of an eighteen-month joint UK-US Intelligence operation literally 
to persuade managing director All Daghir against his better judge- 
ment to export capacitoi s/detonatoi s to Iraq, allegedly foi 
Saddam Hussein’s nuclear piogiamme 

Crucial to the prosecution’s case was evidence given by Peter 
Gall, formei senior executive at the export licensing unit at the 
DTI ‘An export licence would not be granted for the suj^ply of any 
equipment winch would significantly enliance the mililar)^ capa- 
bility of Iraq,’ he said It transpired that not only had Daghir 
resisted the deal and been pushed into it by Ins US supplier Dan 
Supnick, acting in concert widi the CIA, but that the capacitors 
were below standard for detonatmg weapons, nothing moie than 
might be used by a professional photographei to power his flash- 
lights 

Before the truth was made public, Margai'et Thatcher had 
shown her approval of the way hei team had gone about its busi- 
ness in a letter to Bnan Unwm, chairman of British Customs 
‘May 1 ask you to pass on my warm congratulations to all tliose 
engaged m the operation to pi event the illegal export to Iraq of 
components for a nuclear weapon It must have required the 
highest professional standards, as well as great patience and skill, 
and the whole nation has reason to be grateful to those 
concerned ’ 


Supergun 


Gerald Bull s l.OOQmm Supergun, piesented m the media as a 
comic-book concept worthy of Jules Verne, was bound to catch 
the public imagination For the government it piovided a fantas- 
tic smokescieen behind which they sought to lude the billions of 
pounds of weapons, technology and maclimery amving m the 
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war zone in almost daily shipments, and the np-offs and back- 
handers that were dealt out in the name of patnotism 

It is important, however, to realise the devastating effect of the 
Bull technolog}^ in the war between Iran and Iraq At our PRB 
artillery range at Matagne in Belgium, we had six 130mm artillery 
pieces imported from Yugoslavia for testing Bull’s 130mm ammu- 
nition Tlirough the Belgian company, which we acquired in 
1989, Bull developed improved shells and extended -range 
ammunition for 130mm heav)'^ artilleiy’^ This weapon, standard 
Russian hea\y artillery, was used by the Iraqis, as well as by the 
Egyptians and Malaysians 

But Bull's GC45 and 155mm ‘extended range, full bore with 
base-bleed’ shells could outstnp anything in NATO by six miles 
Tlie Iran— Iraq war was largely fought on the ground and, in the 
second half of the 1980s, when more than 500 guns based on Bull 
technology found their way to the front, they proved cntical 

Base-bleed was a new feature added to the ERFB specification 
which, m the late 1970s, had so endeared Bull to the South 
Afncans In Apnl 1981, following his release from pnson. Bull had 
been invited to travel to Beijing, and as a result of discussions over 
China’s requirements, he had developed the base-bleed mecha- 
nism Base-bleed, a way to reduce drag as a shell passes through 
the atmosphere, was not new, but Bull first perfected it The 
mechanism released a gas to fill the vacuum left behind the shell 
as It moved forward, and so dramaucally improved the flight of 
his 155mm shells 

However, in the aftermath of the South African business, in 
' much need of finance for SRC, he had sold the technology of the 
CC45 to Voest-Alpine, the government-owned Austrian arms 
company, for a modest $2niilIion fee, no royalties Voest-AIpine 
then modified and marketed the gun under the title Cl IN-45 

Now Bull was m a position where he desperately needed to 
make money — hence the trip to China All the time, however, he 
still yearned to have the opportunity to develop the big guns that 
had failed to appeal to the US government when he worked for 
GARDE and then independently at Ilighwatcr In Januaiy 1988 
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he got the opportunity when he accepted an invitation from Amii 
Saadi, deputy to Hussein Kamil, Saddam Hussein’s son-in-law 
and chief of taqi Intelligence 

During the course of his stay in Baghdad, which included dis- 
cussions about the GC45 and a 210mm self-propelled gun (the A1 
Fao project, with which Ordtec and BhlARC, a company owned 
by Astra, became involved), he visited the top secret explosives 
site, Al-Hillah, where the Iraqis were involved in trying to harness 
the power of five Soviet Scud missiles as the first stage, Saadi 
apparently told him, of a three-stage space rocket capable of 
launching a satellite into space 

When Bull and Saadi talked of satellites, they were speakmg m 
nddles Back in 1957, when the Russians had launched Sputnik, 
the fiist satelhte, into space, Bull had been among the first to 
recognise that the same gun technolog)^ could equally well be 
used to launch inter- continental ballistic missiles, and there is no 
doubt that Saadi was endeavoimng to get Bull’s help m the Iraqi 
missile programme 

WiUiam Lowther, m his booki4r/72^ and the Man^ clearly wnt- 
ten with the special knowledge and co-operation of Bull’s son 
Michel, who worked at SRC, tells us that it was at this point m 
Bull’s discussions with Saadi that Bull suggested developing a 
supergun that could ‘litter the skies witli satellites’ at a fi action of 
the cost of the three-stage rocket which would be spent at each 
launching, further, that a smaller prototype gun, winch would be 
required in the development of the Supergun, could be used to test 
the rocket nose-cones of Saadi’s project 


Back m 1973 a brilliant German rocket scientist called Lutz 
Kayscr. who as a teenager had worked under Werner von Braun, 
came to me at Ansbacher wath a similar proposal on behalf of his 
company. Otrag. to create a locket system capable of launching a 
heavy payload Like Bull, the empheisis was on cost cuttmg, in 
Ka) bcr s case achieved by using standard components from the 
aeiospacc and automotive industry GEC Marconi turned die pro- 
ject down. but latci It appears Kayser got support to build a 
mnUi-miHion pound rocket range ,n Zaire, winch caused the 
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Russians concern and became the subject of a BBC Panorama 
programme 

^dicn Bull first mooted the Supergun, which would have a 
range of 700km. it appears that it was as a complementary pro- 
ject to the Iraqi missile pioject (named Project Bud) and he 
believed tliat in the end Supergun would have a similar capabil- 
ity to the Project Bird lockct system, which included the despatch 
of biological, chemical and nuclear weapons 

No commitment was made by Saadi to the Supergun (or 
Project Babylon as it came to be known) until March 1988 when 
Saadi approved Bull’s first calculations for Project Bird After 
which, with a total budget of $25m, Bull entered Project BalDylon 
into the SRC production schedule as Project 839 and commis- 
sioned Bristol-based Dr Christopher Cowley to manage the 
project 

In late May 1988 Cowley offered the Bntish company T^ter 
Somers the contract for the barrel of Baby Babylon, the prototype, 
saying that it was for a petrochemical pipeline A few weeks later 
the contract for two sets of the Supergian barrel was offered to 
Sheffield Forgemasters This time Cowley said that it was for ‘the 
polymensation of polyethylene* at an Iraqi petrochemical plant 

Follovang the seizure by Customs and Excise of crates of steel 
tubes made by Sheffield Forgemasters at Teesport near 
Middlesborough on 12 April 1990, Nicholas Ridley, Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry, announced in Parliament The 
Government recently became aware in general terms of an Iraqi 
project to develop a long-range gun based on designs by the late 
Dr Gerald Bull The Government are entirely satisfied that the 
tubes form part of a gun ’ 

One member present. Sir Hal Miller, rose to his feet in aston 
ishmenf ‘Since, more than two years ago, I made an offer to [the 
DTI], to the MoD and I believe to a thud agency [MI6], on behalf 
of Walter Somers, to withdraw fiom the contract, to meet the 
contract and to enable it to be traced, or to cany on with the con- 
tract, and as I repeated that offer 12 months later, does [t le 
Secretary of State] share my surprise that there can e an) 
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question of prosecuting the company foi any conti avcntion of 
regulations or lack of good faith in the matter^’ 

In the same month, Douglas Hurd, who as Foicign Secietaiy 
was supposedly in close touch with M6 leports, wiote to Geiald 
Kauhnan. Labour’s foreign affairs spokesman, ‘we did not learn of 
the involvement of Bntish companies in supplying tubes foi the 
Iraqi long-iange gun (or supergun) pioject until 30 Maich 1990 ’ 
Lea\ing aside the fact that Chns Gumbley and I peisonally 
informed two MoD officials, Roger Harding and Bob Pnmrose, and 
Roger Holdness, pure MI6, back in Octobei and Novembci 1989. 
about the Supeigun project, for which we, thiough oui Belgian 
subsidiary PRB had been conti acted to supply the propellant. Bull 
himself had informed MI6 m 1988, m die pi esence of Gin is Cowley 
Bull was of course constantly involved with the intelligence 
seiwices of America and Israel, as well as Bntain, which is what 
makes any protestations of ignorance on the pait of the Bntish 
government so patently absurd Particulaily as, far from being 
ignorant, die government was actively encoui aging his pi ogress, 
even to the point of encouragmg his purchase (with the Ii aqis as 
50 pel cent financial partners) of the bankrupt Leai Fan carbon 
fibie plant in Belfast Carbon fibre is cntical in die manufactui'e of 
missile nose- cones and sabots foi shells 

I am in possession of a letter, dated 31 Octobei 1989, fiom 
Gerald Bull to Philippe Glibeit, sales du'ector of PRB, m winch 
Bull desciibes how the Industrial Development Board sponsored 
and oiganised Ins first survey of Lear Fan 

d hev devised a schedule to Msit both Queen’s University and - 
the University of Ulster, as weU as die former Lear Fan Plant,’ BuU 
wrote ‘At the University of Ulster they had formed a “Composite 
lechnolog^^ Group ’ to absoib the key engineers that were made 
ledundant by the Leai Fan banbuptcy The former Chief 
Ln^neer of Leai Fan was Mr Jim Brooks, who, by chance, had 

Canadian guided missile progiamme from 

1901 to 1960 at GARDE’ 


Wc should bo clear what we aie talking about here the 
sordiip by the Industrial Development Board of a tnp to a 


spon- 

plant 
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that specialised in tcchno]og\^ and manufacture cntical to missile 
nose-cone manufactuie. by a man known to MI6 to be engaged, 
in participation with tlic Iraqi govci nment at the highest level, in 
the proliferation of systems 'VMth a biological, chemical and nucleai 
capability 

Tlic government encouragement went further than sponsor- 
ship of that first trip to Lear Fan, howevei ‘On Fnday August 11 
at 4 30 pm. Michel [Bull’s son] received on the SRC telex at 
Highwatcr, Canada, a telex from the IDB saying that a grant of 
2 2 million pounds had received appiovaJ from all UK authorities 
Tliev wished to close bv mid-week and asked Michel to travel on 
die weekend to ensuie all matters were in ordei for a Wednesday 
morning closing 

In the event Mossad [Iraeli Intelligence] and the US National 
Security Agency, wdio Imew as much aliout Bull’s activities as the 
Bntish security ser\^ices. put pressure on Bntain to withdraw the 
NIDB offer of a grant and put a stop to the purchase 

‘Monday morning at 9am (UK time) Michel leceived by hand 
the letter attached Ultimately I found out that a “Mr Levine 
[sic], former head of United Technologies [actually Scientific 
Holdings, Alvis], now the Czar for all UK defense buying and sell- 
ing” had intervened Mr Levine is Jewish 

The Foreign Office then engaged in their strategy of ‘damage 
limitation’ by running, as Bull put it, ‘a press campaign through 
‘"leaks” The utter nonsense they spi cad was beyond belief 

It didn’t stop there ‘I addressed a blunt memoiandum to the 
Foreign Office on the whole matter Through publicity, they were 
making me a target of terrorist groups I was advised m a letter of 
an imminent “accident” ’ 

Bull responded with characteristic dry wit ‘The Foreign Office 
was advised about the curious fact that accidents often happen in 
senes 

‘After the memo was delivered, the matter was chopped from 
the press Also we were assured that the action was by a few iire- 
sponsible juniors and did not reflect the Foreign Office views of 
myself, our compames, the past, etc ’” 
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So there we have the true picture of the government with 
which we are dealing, a government capable of aiding the prolif- 
eration of nuclear supplies to Iraq, capable of turning under 
pressure on those they were tied up with in this enterprise, a go\^- 
ernment then capable of threatening their partner with an 
imminent “accident”, and finally disowning the threat and find- 
ing a few junior officials to blame for the whole thing It is a 
picture that fits time and again as wc examine the real facts of 
Margaret Thatcher’s government 

Both the Somers and Forgemasters executives did all they 
possibly could to inform the government about Supergun In 
June 1988, the DTI was asked by Sir Hal Miller on behalf of 
Somers whether export licences would be needed, and the MoD 
was informed that the contracts involved Gerald Bull 
Separately, on 17 June, Forgemasters phoned the DTI to discuss 
the need for export licences Five days later Dr Rex Bayliss, man- 
aging director of Somers prior to Peter Mitchell, told Mr Bill 
Weir at the MoD (a semor officei on the Defence Intelligence 
staff) that the destmation of their contract was Iraq Tlie MoD 
then consulted the DTI, and Forgemasters was informed by the 
MoD (on 7 July) that it was unlikely that an export licence would 
be required 

Nevertheless, Phillip Wight, chief executive of Forgemasters, 
remained so concerned that the tube specifications were too pre- 
cise — Lowther tells us that the fit of the pipes had to be witliin 
0 5mm — to be for anything other than a gun barrel, that he sent 
the DTI the specifications anyway They even made a video 
stressing the importance of the fit and the fact that the pipes 
were more than twelve times more resistant to pressures and 
temperatures than was required in the manufacture of poly- 
ethylene 

On the strength of the DTl’s continued approval of the con- 
tract, Forgemasters signed the contract on 8 July, ten days later 
seeking xmtten confirmation from the DTI that no ex-port licence 
was required, winch the DTI then supplied on 27 July 

The project initially envisaged the buildmg of two 1000mm 
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guns 156m m length, made of tube sections bolted together, and 
one prototype gun, 350mm by 30m in length Forgemasters’ con- 
tract called foi, in Chns Cowley'^’s words, ‘two sets of 26 five- and 
six-metre long sections of flanged tubes made from alloy-steel, 
and varying in weight horn 136,000kg to typical weights of 
95,000kg, reducing to 80,000kg in the lower sections of the bar- 
rel The wall thickness of the barrel vaned from 250mm in the 
high pressure region to 50mm m the muzzle area, where the pres- 
sure would be lower Studs, each with two nuts, were to be used 
to fasten the flanged ends of the tubes togethei To lift the largest 
of these bolts i equired two men [It] was a gun on an enormous 
scale ’ 

On 17 August Somers telexed the DTI for an uigent response as 
to whether their tubes needed licences, and the DTI complied the 
following day, adding, ‘no need to send faxes of drawings’ Five 
days later they commenced forging, and debvered the first con- 
signment of five tubes by Iraqi military plane from Manchester 
airport on 8 March 1989 

Between 28 April and 2 May 1989, a 1 5m-long scale model of 
the gun was on open display at the Baghdad mihtary fair Astra 
had three representatives there who saw it, Ken ^Wngad, Steve 
Yates and Alan Clark (no relation to the minister) Astra was one 
of seventeen UK companies sponsored by the DTI to attend the 
fair The DTI had paid 25 per cent of the cost foi us to represent 
Britain at an arms fair being held in a countr)^ supposedly off 
limits to British arms exporters We had a gun on display and 
ammunition items All this occuired a vcar before Ridley 
announced to Parliament that the government had only recently 
become aware of Supergun 

Seven months later, in November 1990, on oiders that came 
from 10 Downing Street (to which Customs and Excise had 
repoited directly throughout), charges against Cowle> and 
IVIjtchell wei e suddenly dropped 

In the same month, Mai garet Thatcher resigned 
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Ordtec 

After Tliatchcr’s resignation in November 1990, a new tactic 
emerged in the govci nment's strategy of disinformation Public 
Interest Immunity Certificates (PHCs) would, m theory, gag the 
accused and prevent them telling al3out the govcniment 's mvolvij- 
ment It is interesting that they were employed only after the 
more barefaced, cavalier attempts on Cowley and Mitchell under 
Mrs Thatcher had failed 

In the first case the tactic worked, for a while In the second, the 
tnal of three Matrix Churchill executives. Judge Smedlcy could not 
resist Defence Counsel Geoffrey Robertson s arguments, threw' 
out the PHCs and the floodgates opened 

In February 1992 three directors of Ordnance Tcchnolog)', Paul 
Grecian, Bryan Mason and Cohn Phillips, also of EC Transport, a 
shipping agency, and Stuart Blackledge of SRC, w'ere convicted of 
acceptmg a contract, part of Bull’s AJ Fao project drawn up with 
SRC Geneva to equip the Iraqis with fuses for shells for his 
210mm self-propelled gun The contract went to Iraq via Jordan 
Paul’s father John Grecian was a former executive of a com- 
pany called Alhvane, which, as we shall see, was bound up witli 
covert government busmess to Iran and Iraq and was never the 
subject of an mquiry The Grecians had set up Ordtec with Stuart 
Blacldedge, a former MoD and SRC employee after the collapse of 
Alhvane, and began pushmg busmess tlirough BMARC, an Astra 
subsidiary bought m 1988 Our part m the A1 Fao contract was for 
the supply of a £300,000 order for booster pellets for the shell 
fuses The names of Ordtec or SRC were ongmally nowhere to be 
seen on our contract, however, which was initially drawn wath B 
& J Industries, a suitably innocuous company m Sleaford, now 
defiinct 

By March 1990 BMARC had imported 15,000 shell fuses fi’om 
Rexon and from one of our companies, Accudyne, m the US Their 
)ob was to make the explosive booster pellets and fill them and 
onward-slnp them to an A1 Fao orgamsation c/o the Jordanian 
Armed Forces’ The export licence supplied by the DTI was 



marked destination % Fao organisation, c/o Jordanian armed 
torces AI Fao, I learned, was a Baghdad arms factory. 

Paul Grecian claimed constant communication witli Special 
iiranch oyer die pnncipal contract but the judge refused to over- 
^rn PlICs issued by the Home Secretary Kenneth Baker and 
cter IjHe) (Sccretar)’ of State. DTT), which prevented Special 
ranch officer Stephen Wilkinson from revealing that he had all 
t le time been working with Paul Grecian on Al Fao, apparendy to 
gathenntclligencc on Iraq’s arms build-up 
^’^Ithout Wlkinson. Ordtcc’s law\^crs claimed they could not 
mount a satisfactory defence A deal was done. The defendants 
p eaded guilty, Phillips was fined £1,000, the odiers received sus- 
j^nded sentences Later, Andrew Gollins QC, the H M Customs’ 
hamster for the prosecution, was summoned by Sir Richard Scott 
to give evidence in pnvate session to his Inquiiy^, and, on appeal, 
on 7 November 1995, Lord Taylor, the Lord Chief Justice, acquit- 
ted the four defendants on the ‘material irregulanty’ of 
withholding Whitehall documents relevant to their case 

Matrix Churchill 

In 1987 Saddam Hussein began directing his efforts to develop an 
indigenous arms mdustry An important aspect of this factory 
build-up was the so-called dual-purpose machinery produced by 
such companies as Matrix Churchill which, like other members of 
the Machine Tools Technology Association, would be shown how 
best to assist the dictator by Alan Clark and Lord Trefgame at that 
MTTA meeting in January 1988 which I have already described 
A key figure in the build-up was Roy Ricks, whose company, 
MFA, we had taken under our wing m 1986 Ricks, who had 
Ingh-up associations m Bntish Intelligence, including Sir Brian 
Tovey, a former head of GCHQ, with whom he entered into some 
lucrative partnerships, worked at this time witli the Iraqi engineer 
Waddi Anees Mansour to establish an Iraqi network of machine- 
tool companies m Bntain. West Germany and Switzerland From 
Bntain, Tl Machine Tools, BSA Tools Ltd (also later prosecuted by 
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the British government), Wirkman Bennelt aiiri otlur hi-ieeh 
companies weie contiactcd to satisfy Iraq's mam picui cujiation 
the war came to an end. namely fo establish then own arms 
industry and to puisne the development of a mieleai eapabilus 
Ricks also helped in the formation of 'lerlmolog) ami 
Development Gioup (TDG). a subsidiaiy of the 
Baghdad-based Al-Arabi Trading nin h\ 1 hissein Kamil Sadflam 
Hussein’s brother-in-law and chief of SSO, the h aqi seen't ser% u c 
By the time TDG had become established as the world-wifie 
headquarteis of the Iraqi procurement network. Buis andWaddi 
had serviced some £40m woilh of ordcis witli British ( ompanie^ 


alone 

On the Board of TDG Nveie Fadcl jawad Kadlium and Dr 
Safaal-Habobi, both senioi members of Iraqi Intelligence Its 
offices were onginally m Cluswnck, West London, but its registered 
offiee was that of Baileys, Shaw & Gillett, Mtra's lawyers, a fact 
winch was never revealed to us but was not \vithout significance 
Witli Iraqi money, TDG, through one of its subsidiane^, 'IMG 
Engineenng Ltd, m 1987 purchased the Govcntr\ -based com- 
pany TI Machine Tools Ltd from the TI Group The dii ector of TI 
behind the sale was none other than Sii John Cuclviiey. the com- 
pany’s deputy chairman Subsequently TI Machine Tools Ltd was 
renamed Matrix Churchill Ltd 

On the sale, Baileys, Shaw &. Gillett acted not only foi tlie 
Iraqis but for Matrix Churchill They sent a i epresentativc out to 
Chile, where finance tlnough Dresdner Bank was organised 

By the following year (1988), Matrix executives w'erc actively 
involved with the millionaire Glnlean aims dealer Cailos Gaidoen 
in the setting up of the Naiiawan missile factor)^ neai- Baghdad 
Ricks had first come to Astra about tins deal The substance of oui 
discussions was an Iraqi requirement for fuses and 155mm shells, 
but they opted instead for a deal with Cardoen, valued at £37 5m, 
who made an arrangement with them to construct and equip an 
entire factory, Matrix Churchill providing the machine tools 
required m the manufacture of the artillery ammumtion The fac- 
tory was up and running by the middle of 1990 Most of the 
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Matnx macliinery going to Iraq ended up at Nairawan ^ 

In the very same year, 1987 (the year before the Iran-Iiaq 
ceasefire), Alan Clark authorised £200rn credits for Iraq, and, 
according to the investment broker Gerald Morse, urged him to 
buy as many shares in Astra as he could, introducing Morse to 
Valene Harkess, Clark’s then mistress, in whose name 200,000 
shares were subsequently purchased This was no idle punt, for 
1987 was the year when, specifically encouraged by the MoD, we 
began senous negotiations with Oerlikon-Buhrle of Switzeiland to 
acquire BMARC, a company with which the ministry had long 
enjoyed a fruitful relationship m the covert arms business This 
company was so tight with the MoD that its executives even man- 
aged to avoid prosecution over the Ordtec A1 Fao contract, though 
they too were mvolved 

1987 was a pivotal year There was no longer any pretence as 
to whose side m the war the government was on The Iranian pro- 
curement office m London closed down and Iiaq became Bntain's 
main customer, with Matnx among those at the centre of pro- 
curement operations Two years later, in September 1989, 
following the FBI raid on BNL Atlanta, which turned up laige 
loans being made to Matnx Churchill, the CIA sent a report to tlie 
National Secunty Council and copied it to MI6, naming Matnx 
Churchill as The UK’s leading producer of computer controlled 
maclnne tools that can be used for the production of sophisticated 
armaments’, and warning that ‘Baghdad has created a complex 
network of holding companies to acquire technolog}^ for its chem- 
ical, biological, nuclear and ballistic missile development 
progiams ’ 

A confidential International Atomic Energy Agency leport 
revealed that fifty Matrix machines had been discovered b\ 
inspectors at nuclear sites, twenty-nine of which were used lo 
malce pails for a centrifugal uranium enrichment c\cle — a vital 
part of the piocess to produce materials for nuclear \\ai heads 

A UN nucleai inspector said. T saw a Matrix Uhurrhill CAT 
multi -access milling machine at the Nassr Esiablishmerit in laji. 
where it was im olved in the gas centrifuge pmgi amme al'^o at 
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an engineering complex in Salahnddin that wab used in the pro- 
duction of gas cenlnfuges and at a manufacturing site in 
Badr, Matrix machinery was involved in the production of 
calutrons If the Bntish government was doing what it ought to 
have been doing, we shouldn’t have found that cquijnnent in 
Iraq 

There can have been no doubt in the minds of the Bntish 
secunty services that Mati ix ChurchiH’s exports to Iraq were being 
used to manufacture weapons that could threaten our national 
secunty Nor had there been for some time As carlv as May 198 1 
Mark Gutteridge, Matnx’s export sales manager, had shomi MB 
drawings of machines they were selling to Iraq that could be used 
to manufacture conventional 122mm. 152mm and 155mm shells 
Indeed, so obvious was the purpose of the Matrix exports to 
Iraq that Scott was moved to comment on claims to ignorance. 
‘How could you not have been suspicious given the state of the 
war, that’s what I don’t understand, it almost beggars belief 
One route by which government received information was 
through Guttendge His MIS handler was one ‘iVlichael Ford', a 
qualified engineer and expert m technology transfer with a special 
interest in Iraq Wlien Ford was himself transferred to ^'II6, a new 
handler, ‘Ian Eascott’, took over 

Managing director Paul Henderson also claimed to have been 
used by the Intelligence services quite willingly for years, and in 
1989, with intelligence on Iraq rather than the Soviet bloc being 
the order of the day, he was given a new MI6 controller, who 
went by the name of ‘John Balsom’ and who provided Henderson 
with a contact in the Foreign Office to facilitate apphcations for 
export licences 

All went well even up to June 1990, a month before tlie start of 
the Gulf War, when Customs and Excise raided the company’s 
Coventry offices and suddenly Matnx’s fnends m Intelligence were 
nowhere to be seen 

In an attempt to parcel Matrix up and despatch it out of sight 
(^d be seen to be doing so), the government, in the persons of 
HoTTie Secretary Kenneth Clarke, Foreign Office Mimster of State 
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Tristan Garel -Jones, Defence Secretary Malcolm Rifkind and 
President of the Board of Trade Michael Heseltine signed Public 
Interest Immunity Certificates to withhold information from the 
defence that Whitehall and government ministeis knew and 
approved all that Matrix Churchill had been involved with in Iraq 
‘even though,' as Michael Meacher MP put it, ‘they knew that 
would lead to three innocent men then on trial being jailed’ 

After the judge overruled the PIICs, Heseltine argued that he 
had had no alternative but to sign, but it is now known that the 
Trade Minister Richard Needham successfully refused 

On 12 January 1994 Kenneth Baker, former Home Secretary, 
also admitted (at the Scott Inquiry) that he had signed a PIIC 
suppressing mformation that Henderson had been working with 
MI6 and making illegal exports with the government’s knowledge 
and approval 

The law governing PECs is that government documents can be 
withheld on grounds that revealing them would damage the pub- 
lic interest But in whose interest were the PIICs^ Were they in the 
public’s inteiest or, rather, m the mterest of those m a corinpt 
government? 

A Callup poll in March 1 994 showed where public inlei est lay 
77 per cent of those questioned described the ai’ms-to-Iiaq scan- 
dal as very or fairly serious, only 4 per cent thought that 
government ministers were telbng the truth, and 83 per cent 
thought it was ‘always wrong’ for innocent people to go to prison 
to protect stale secrets (6 per cent thought it right) 

But the issue is not only a moral one What made the govern- 
ment do It? 

Enc Beston, the DTI official responsible for expoit controls, 
confirmed to the Scott Inquiry that export licences had been 
granted to Matrix Churchill in order to keep open Intelligence 
communication lines with Iraq If tliat weie true, and the Matn\ 
executives were performing such a valuable service to the nation, 
why prosecute them? If the answci is to stop the proliferation of 
weapons in Iraqi factoiies. why not simph stop di‘’hingou{ export 
licences? 
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‘It docs seem ven pmibai,' afltmlifd Alati (dark at tIc' 

Inquiry concerning n suniiar j)if)M‘nnH)n of HS\ look »jf 
BwmwgUum ‘The, maclunciv of g<»vcrntn' nt wa- (ait into \li\ to 
make a pat denial excejition and tin \ wt n lad i pno< i ud A It 
IS Kafka, leaily' 

The answer of coin sc is that the Matrix trial %\aK an attempt to 
shut people up and to show the public that the goviTunn'nt 
doing something to clean up the dcfi'in'c indu'’tn'. and hs iinjih* 
cation, therefore, that Us own h.uKls w-erc clc.ni. Ni ncmIh le^-. it 
was a risky operation so soon aftir the goMTimicnt find lea n 
foiced to drop the charges against (a)wle\ and Mid h<‘ll No d<}ubt 
the government wall haxe examined the do\vn''ide (if *'nch a ri^k. 
namely what the fall-out would lie if the PIKN were thrown out 
and the government’s involvement made plain 

There w'crc twn get-outs Thri'c junior nmiistcrs onzani-ed tin 
rubber-stamping of the Matrix eAport liceiiK's Alan Clkuk (tluai 
Trade Minister) and Lord Trefgarne (tlien Def{‘nc(‘ MiiiMci) per- 
suaded William Waldcgravc at the Foreign Offii'e agniiiit his heiUT 
]udgcmcnt, Waldcgravc only agreeing punuled the DU would 
handle any ‘presentational problems’ 

Tliey were dispensable, they could he blamed 
This get-out was in fact employed at the Si'ott Inqiiir) by 
Margaret Thatcher, whose overall performance on 8 Dei'ember 
1993 at the Inquiry w'as desenbed by Matthew’ Engel in the 
Guardian as, ‘part Nixon, who took the rcsponsibihl) but not the 
blame, part Reagan, wlio remcmbcrcci nothing, and part 
Ceausescu, w^ho regretted nodiing and how’ dare they ’ The ‘tilt’ to 
Iraq, Mrs Thatchei said, had been the province of William 
Waldegrave, Alan Clark and Lord Trefgarne Yet, as repeated in 
the Guardian^ Sir Charles Powell, her private secrctan’'- told the 
FO on 2 September 1988 that ‘the prime minister w’anted to be 
kept closely m touch at every stage’, and m November 1988 Alan 
Clark told Waldegrave that ‘whatever is agreed between us will 
reejmre the prime minister’s approval’ 

Dr David Clark, shadow secretary for defence, was moved to 
comment. To blame your employees for your own failure is 
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symptomatic of a morally bankrupt political party ’ Powell, mci- 
dentally, was not interviewed by the Scott Inquiry, nor was he 
interviewed by the mquiry into Thatcher’s Malaysian arms deal 
Powell IS now a director of Trafalgar House, whose mvolvement 
with Thatcher’s arms dealings has already been alluded to 

The second excuse, grown tired in the mouths of civil servants, 
was that the licences were granted in order to keep the secunty 
services’ Imes of communication open That, besides blaming each 
other, was Alan Clark’s and \Wlliam Waldegrave’s angle 

These were excuses, not explanations, not credible even in their 
utterance to the people making them, for they ignored the 
avalanche of arms and munitions that had swept into the battle 
zone from Bntam 

By the time of the Scott Inquiry, Thatcher herself had long left 
Downing Street and confidence had disappeared m her strategy of 
damage hmitation even before her passing, when it was seen how 
It would backfire if Cowley and Mitchell revealed all of the gov- 
ernment involvement in Bull’s Supergun At this stage, as I will 
show. Bull Inmself had enough matenal to blow Mrs Thatcher’s 
government out of the water, and he was m a mood to use it 

I believe she was sacrificed for the good of the Tory Party, 
which the powerful thought might just stagger on for a while in 
the face of increasing mvesUgation and accusaUon by the media, 
and the suspicion of the British people under a low-key replace- 
ment, John Major The PIICs were a poor substitute for an 
outrageous brand of leadership which had ultimately proved too 
dangerous for the party 

That then was the real downside Why did she nsk it^ Wliy did 
she risk her own position m order to show tlie Bntish people that 
‘by Jove we don’t stand for what these companies were up to’? 
Why did she not go to the Scott Inquiry and say, d very sorry 
about this, but we have certain interests in the Middle East which 
we want to preserve We had to create disunity m ihe Middle 
East, to divide and nile. othenvise we would have losl ou, oil 
inteiests ’ 1 believe it would have been totally accepted by the 

Bntish people ; 
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M\y didn’t she^ Because there are personal interests involved 
They are still terrified at what will come out The journalist 
Richard Norton-Taylor descnbed the decision by Customs to raid 
the Matrix Churchill offices in June 1990 as sending ‘shivers across 
Whitehall’ But the cold wind brought worse than the threat of 
exposure over a few export licence approvals 


The first layer of conspiracy that they wish to hide is direct gov- 
ernment involvement m the trade with Iran and Iraq through its 
own companies, IMS and Royal Ordnance 
A defence mdustry report has maintained that ‘Wliitehall has 
often made use of IMS to purchase ammunition from Belgian 
manufacturer PRB to meet the needs of countnes which it has 

not been practicable or politically advisable to supply dii'ect ft'om 
the UK’ Documents came to light, after our takeover of the 
Belgian arms and explosives company PRB in July 1989, 
disclosing contracts between PRB and IMS for the provision 
of ammunition (mainly 155mm) to Iraq m 1984, 1985 and 1986 
PRB had been contracted by IMS to carr)^ out the manufactunng 
side of contracts entered mto between IMS and Kaq 

In September 1989, following our purchase of PRB, Chns 
Gumbley commissioned a report on illicit contracts m the com- 


pany Among them were contracts for shells going to Jordan, 
Portugal, Zambia, Morocco, Smgapore, Cypms and Thailand, 
none of whom had the guns capable of finng them or any partic- 
ulai military requirement The report concluded ‘PRB have 
rehdile information that ordnance hardware has been cast m the 
UK, machined by Royal Ordnance, and exported with UK 
approval to the Kngdom of Jordan to Iraq ’ 

Chnstopher Cowley has testified to the Scott Inqmiy that Royal 
idnance wsk involved in contracts hcensed to PRB, which made 

rrPRR”n Ordnance made complete sheUs 
Bel^n r for instance), on others the 

photograph of a box of 81mm mortar bombs was taken by 
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my son Chnstian while serving m the Gulf It shows an ammuni- 
tion case found north of the Saudi boi dei inside Iraq m a captured 
Iraqi gun position The markings, ‘MOD RO IRAQ, lyC NO 
86/1/450', indicate that the RO contract was licensed by the MoD 
for export to Iraq in 1986 and that it found its way to the battle- 
field for use against our troops from the Ammunition and Supply 
division of the MoD The L/C NO 86/1/450 refers to Letter of 
Credit dated January 1986, batch 450 In all probability this was 
part of the Jordan Defence Package, where the export was organ- 
ised by IMS 

Wlien I gave the photograph to investigative journalist Kevin 
Cahill, he confronted a senior Customs and Excise official with it 
on my behalf Tlie official reported AVe have hundreds of pho- 
tographs, too We know all about that stuff* going direct to Iraq We 
have prosecuted no one because we cannot prove that there was 
an intention to evade the law in relation to military exports 

\^Jiy can’t they prove it^ Because tlie paperwork concerning all 
direct sales by tlie government through IMS was destroyed when 
the company was wound up and sold to Bntish Aerospace in 
1991 Equally, it is difficult to discover the true extent of IMS 
dealing because they had offices abroad which looked after their 
projects in Thailand, Iran, Jordan, Saudi, Belgium and elsewhere, 
which did not necessarily go through a Bntish arms manufacturer 
at all 

In 1994 there was a court case in Rottweil in Germany in 
winch Walter Lamp, managing director of Heckler & Koch, was 
alleged to have breached German arms exporting laws with the 
help of the British government- owned Royal Ordnance for a 
period of nearly ten years prior to RO’s privatisation In one 
instance in 1987, at the time of pnvatisation, machine guns were 
exported via Britam, the destination the United Arab Emirates En 
route from Liverpool the ship was detamed by Itahan police, who 
discovered Iraqi naval officers on board Iraq had been its real 
destination In 1991, when the Bntish government was trying to 
lock up any evidence of its covert deals, Royal Ordnance bought 
Heckler & Koch and integrated it into its ‘security systems’ 
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Al the Scott Inquiry it wos disclosed that in April 1989. HO had 
supplied 900 tubes of clhyl cellulose (a eheinie^il used lo builfl uf) 
pressure as a projectile moves up the p;un ban el, suili‘d to Hull's 
Supergun) to a British businessman, who ^old it to a Cennan 
client, wlio sold it to li aq 

Ian Woodward, director of public affaii*^ at B'\e. who now own 
RO, exonerated the company with the iiufustry's ar eeptcfl exr iisc 
‘As a responsible manufartuicr we always stnetb abirle bv the 

<* 0 m 

export requirements of Mcr Majesty’s CoM'rnmi'iit No supplier 
can guarantee the end-use of his prorlur ts We naturallv do (‘ver\'- 
thing to check up ’ 

As late as August 1990, when Britain was preparing to send its 
soldiers against Iraq, a train of forty-two wagons larleri with anti- 
tank missiles and shells guardedly British soldiers travelled from 
RO s Chorley factory to Hull docks to be unloaded on lo a 
Yugoslav ship bound foi Jordan It was halted by (arstorns and 
Excise, who had reason to believe that the real end-user was Iraq 
On 14 September, the ship was quietly allowed to slip away to 
Aqaba, the arms still on board 


By 1990, Royal Ordnance had been privatised, of course, and 
sold to BAe, but as will become plain, this pnvatisation was a cos- 
meUc distancing of the company from the go\'crnment RO is 
tightly bound to tlie government to this day 

I have in my possession documents emanating from Swedish 
Customs and sent to the Scott Inquiry, which show that long 
efore its privatisation Royal Ordnance was part of a European 
exp os.ves cartel which traded with Iran, Iraq, A,gent.na and 
nth Mrica when arms exports to tliose countries weie banned 
in Nu, ‘Y’ ““ong Ihe companies involved in die cartel were 

Franra^PRBnfR I SNPE of 

Sn^r’-^ / "'■Sweden and RioTmto of 

wLntheCnsr™"”’^'^^'"" was 

rh”' TT’e trade stiU conhnues 

then D^c o”TRr'rnT“''^'^’ ‘h" 

Uirectoi of Royal Ordnance’s explosives division, and show 
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that ICI chairman Sii John Harvey- Jones, who was aware of 
what was going on. gave the order that the head of ICI Nobel 
should no longer attend cartel meetings in Pans, Geneva, Oxford, 
Brussels, etc The relevant minute reads ‘Harvey- Jones forbids 
continued participation in our meetings and therefore Frank can- 
not participate, but wants individual contacts with the members 
Someone will contact Frank before each meeting (Luns/Nye 
before next meeting) ’ 

‘Individual contacts' were in fact made on the telephone before 
cartel meetings and by getting hold of the meeting minutes, and 
the trade continued The Customs report i cads 

NEC IS a member of the cartel and thus has participated in 
many of the discussions that have taken place concerning the 
deliveries of powder and explosives to Iran 

Of the Italian company Tirrena’s huge order for 5300 tonnes 
powder, NEC was to deliver 900 tonnes at a value of SEK53 5 
million These delivenes were to take place to Yugoslavia from 
where the goods would be taken ovei by the Swedish arms 
dealer Sclimitz for delivery to Iran 

FDSP in Yugoslavia placed a number of orders for vanous 
types of war materials with several suppliers m Europe 
Schmitz lies behind all these orders A good number of the 
orders were placed with Bofors in Sweden, who, m its turn, 
placed orders with other compames, among them NEC 
NEC received an order from Bofors for 100 tonnes after the 
latter had received a tender from NEC dated 25 October 1984 
NEC representatives had participated m cartel meetings on 
several occasions at which the Iran business had been dis- 
cussed So it IS not unreasonable to assume that NEC had 
throughout been aware of the ultimate destination 

These are just some aspects of ICI Nobel’s involvement in the 
trade with Iran ‘In conclusion it can be named that NEC invited 
the Swedish arms dealer Schmitz to visit the company in early 
1986 Schmitz, one of Iran’s most important intermediaries in 
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the arms market, came to NEC with a long shopping list 

\%en I talk about this, people find it difficult to believe that TCI 
was mvolved, but I don’t really see why On Dcsci t Island Discs, 
Harvey- Jones denied ICl were mvolved m armaments Of course 
they are, they were the only Biitisb company running Go-Cos in 
the United States At Nobel, they have one of the most sophisti- 
cated research establishments into propellants and explosives in 
the world — scientists, computers, and reseaicb into bow explosive 
performs under different enwonments Tlicrc is nothing new in 
this The Bntish government actually considered shutting ICI 
down dunng the Second Wbrid War because so much of the explo- 
sive dropped on London had been exported by ICI to Germany 
from the USA The only reason tlie government didn’t act was 
because they realised they wouldn’t have anyone to make explo- 
sives for them 

When we bought the Belgian explosives company PRB. I liad 
no idea tliat we at Asti a had jomed this exclusive club It was quite 
amusmg Suddenly, after the acquisition, I was surpnsed to i eceive 
an invitation from ICI to the golf championship up m Tioon in 
Scotland They hired a house, and tlie managing director of RO, 
Peter Kenyon, was also there, ever so hospitable I couldn’t under- 
stand It, because it was such a complete change of heait fiom 
RO’s Intherto cavalier attitude towards Asti'a As our compelitois 
and at tlie same tune so ‘m’ with the government, tliey had always 
been hostile to us, a loo successful independent, even makmg it 
difficult for us when we had to use them as sub-conti actors if tliey 
had a cheap line because of their monopoly on a paiticulai man- 
ufacturing capabibtx^ We had the same experience with ICI Nobel 
on items such as initiators It was always such a difficult business 
to gel RO’s end of a deal efficiently and cost-effectively com- 
pleted. and I know that they resented our being m tlie dnwng seat 
on a deal m which then lole was as sub-contractoi But now, 
suddenly, we were gieat pals 

The caitcl was not mvolved only with propellants Tliey had a 
niulti source international production line, shell casings from one 
p ace. propellants fiom another, fuses from anothei, caitndge 
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cases, initiators and so on from others All the bits and pieces 
would then be shipped off somcwhcic else (sometimes PRB) to be 
assembled 

At first Portugal often appeared on export licences as the 
favoured (false) end-user But sometimes ships’ manifests were 
actually changed cn route For example there is one manifest that 
shows the shippers as Royal Ordnance, Bndgwater, and the ship- 
ment going from Ridham in Kent to Piraeus in Greece, and 
another manifest for the same shipment showing tlie final desti- 
nation as Bandar Abbas in southern Iran 

Tlie cartel began doing business in 1981 with a consignment of 
155mm shells Tlie French arms company, Luchaire, contracted, 
on behalf of its Italian associates. Societa di Armamento and 
Consar. to supply Iran with the consignment 

A yeai* or so later, when the business with Iran was developing 
and Luchaire’s list of sub-contractors was growing to include 
Gea-Remic of Italy. Muiden Chemie of Holland, NCS Pyrotechnic 
Technologic de Sur\alliers of France. Indep of Portugal and its 
own parent company in France, SPEL. Iim Guenn of ISC offered 
to help set up his friend and associate, Ten*}’^ Byrne, m busmess in 
a new company, Allivane International, to become part of the 
action Allivane was first registered as a company in 1983 and was 
awarded a £147,000 grant from the Scottish Office 

Allivane’s ultimate owner, however, was Lagan Investments in 
Panama, a company controlled by Carlos Cardoen, the man to 
whom Jim Guenn supplied cluster bomb technology, the mainstay 
of the Chilean’s business with Iraq So Allivane began life with 
some interesting connections Terry Byrne had worked for Rexon 
and for Jim Guenn at the fuse production company, Hamilton 
Watch 

At first, Allivane had no production capability and sub-con- 
tracted to compames such as Royal Ordnance, then still wholly 
owned by the British government, ICI Nobel and British Steel, 
before shipping parts out to Greece, Austria, Spam, and to 
Portugal where the shells were actually assembled by SPEL 
before onward shipment to Iran 
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Mhvane’s special i elationsliip witli the MoD goes right back to 
the inception of the company In the eaily days of Astra, in 1984 
and 1985, Chris Gumbley was steered by the MoD towaids 
Allivane, which appeared to us to have an extraoidinaiy export 
licensing capability It was suggested that Asti a might like to par- 
ticipate in one or tsv'o small oiders to assemble pioducts being 
impoited by Allivane from Holland, winch wcie then being 
exported with UK government approval to Singapore, now a 
known false end-user for Iran and Iiaq These ordeis came as a 
direct result of our dealings with the MoD, and would be the 
beginning of our own involvement with the cartel 

Before long Allivane opened up a small production facility of its 
own m Cumbernauld in Glasgow, managed by Geiraid 
Heneaghan, ex-Ferranti and later ISC, Jim Guerin’s company 
The plant had pieviously had connections vsatli Hone}x\'ell, tlie US 
defense manufactuiei Big companies like ICI were still pai t of tlie 
pictuie In fact ICI’s wholly-owned subsidiary, the Nobel 
Explosives Company, was situated just ty^enty-fiye miles away m 
Stevenston, and from 1985 to 1988 it was a regulai supplier to 
Allivane of fuse components, although sometimes — twice in 
September 1986 — Nobel was bold enough to ship fuses direct to 
Radmer, Austiia, where Noncum, later involved in a coui t case foi 
selling $300m woith of arms to Iran, stoclqDiled goods for onward 
shipment to the Middle East 

Biitish Steel was another essential sub-contractoi that 
lemained very much in the team Tluough its Glasgow-based 
subsidiary Bntish Tubes Stockholding, it was commissioned to 
produce 20,000 parts (including hlnck- walled seamless tubing’) 
each month for six months in 1987 

In this penod AUivane began its move into the centie of intei - 
national operations, taking on as much as 50 per cent of the 
caitel s business Euiopean members piefeired to deal as a sub- 
contractor to Allivane than get involved fuither down the 
mlci national production line m the nskier shipping of fimshed 
Items In France. Luchaiie had had some bad publicity m die pi ess 
ovei suspect shipments uncovered in Cherbourg, and Muiden 
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Chermc. quarter owned by the Dutch government, had by this 
lime been fo? bidden to export arms to Portugal, obviously suspect 
end-users Shipment') of components to Britain weie certainly 
safer, and Allivane. w ith its close tics wath the MoD. DTI and FCO, 
found no apparent difficulty in handling that end of the business 

Tins, hoxy'cv er. presented Allivane with a new problem storage 
"Vi Ith explosives coming in from Holland, France, Italy, Spain and 
liugoslavia. storage space had to be greatly enhanced to cope It 
yxas for this puqxise, as I would later discovci, that our company 
BMARC’s huge storage facilities at Faldingworth were 
commissioned 

Sccrcc) was Allix anc's particular forte, and secrecy had always 
been the key pnnciple of the cartel's operations W^th that in 
mind, the company invented a spunous English associate com- 
pany. called /Mlivanc International Group, tlirough which hundieds 
of millions of dollars of covert arms deals were processed but 
which had no legal existence whatever 

IJew Smith MP, in a lettei to the Guardian in December 1993, 
claimed that the company had been set up as ‘a creation of the 
MoD/Mf6 to act as a conduit providing “plausible deniability” 
wlien uncoveied ' Allivane was to the British government what 
Jim GueniVs Gamma Systems had been to the US government 

In August 1991, a search undertaken by the Registrar of 
Companies for England and Wales certified that ‘a search made 
this day of the Index of Limited Companies, including Overseas 
Companies, registered during the last 1 0 years, has failed to reveal 
any trace of a company registered in the name of Allivane 
Intel national Group Limited * 

Allivane International Gioup, the ‘company that nevei was’, 
banked with the Midland, Victoria Street. SWl, where Astra, IMS, 
the Iraqi and. pieviously, the Iranian procurements offices had 
accounts AIG had an office in Horseferry Road witlnn walking 
distance of the DTI, the MoD, the FO and the government mili- 
tary services company IMS Regular meetings were held at the 
MoD to discuss Allivane’s business requirements, details of supply 
and shipment and the licences that would be needed 
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Frank Machon, whose liaulagc company fuimrd bliipimntts for 
Ailivanc, has desenbed the exliaordmaiy measures taken by ihtj 
MoD to safeguaid the sliunting of components fiom one stage of 
the production line to another. One jol), o\erseen b> the Mol) 
and involving Royal Ordnance, was to move 1.000 tons of fuses 
and high explosives destined for Saudi AiaJiia between tw'o facto- 
ries in Glenrothes and Cumbernauld and the RO factor}' in 
Bishopton It took seventeen weeks to complete, w'ith Machon's 
lomes running twenty-foui houis a day 

‘Tlie Ministry of Defence was overseeing cvciylhing.' said 
Machon ‘They weie paranoid about anything going w'rong and 
the Saudis being upset . We w'crc liaving to ferr}* high evplosive-s 
all over tlie country, finding safe storage for it w'hile the order 
was being put together ’ Machon’s lomes, loaded wath (wplosivcs, 
drove from Bishopton to Glenrothes, w'herc the charges w'crc 
assembled, and from Bishopton to Cumbernauld, w'herc the fuses 
were made Tlien back to Bishopton, where the 155rnm charges 
were stored At one point the M6 was dosed in the early hours to 
aUow seven of his lomes to speed through Police, Special Branch 
and army logistics were involved 

‘At first die loads were the maximum legally allow'ed per vein- 
cle Then the instructions came load the lomes to tlic limit 
& we were shutthng t5-ton loads, nearly tliree limes die legal 


^ tiy Ihe Guardian journalist Richard Norton-Taylor 

m June 1993 Machon warned Mrs Thatcher to no avail in 
ecember 1988 about such shipments to Iraq, one slupment 
bei^for three toes the quantity specified in the contract’ 

du^!s “f ’"T«ry into Astra’s 

CTtiment had**’ Inspectors tliat the UKgov- 

sX^t^f "Tf n munitions to Porlngal 

wtX 1 w? ^ that country to participate in all-out gloL 

~k aT T" f “P Dutch gover^ent 

« mX“ — S-on - 

In September 1988 Joost de Graaf, managing director of 
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Muiden Chemie in Holland, gave evidence in the investigation into 
shipments to Allivane of explosives and igniters for use in GHN45 
and GC45 howitzers Contracts ran into millions of pounds for 
onward shipment, once assembled, to Portugal Investigators’ 
documents, and Graaf in interviews, name Astra as a supplier of 
one large Portuguese order totalling £90m The contract was 
drawn in 1986, although it came as news to us and, as we shall 
see, is but one example of the way the government- coordinated 
covert trade was unofficially run through our company, a trade 
which, when the DTI launched its official government inquiry 
into Astra, the Inspectors chose to ignore completely 

A little-known fact about Joost de Graaf is that he was one of 
the founder shareholders of Allivane And who do you think now 
owns Muiden Chemie^ Royal Ordnance 

So close was Allivane to the British government that m 1987 it 
was co-opted into supplying 155mm ammunition as part of the A1 
Yamamah deal with Saudi, but before AUivane could deliver, it 
went bust In desperation George Younger, then Secretary of State 
for Defence, told the MoD to take the order over 

There were two raids by Customs on Allivane’s Scottish offices 
The first, m 1987, occurred foUowmg the seizure of documents 
during a raid on Muiden Chemie in Holland, the second after the 
Alhvane managing director Gerrard Heneaghan alleged in an 
Edinburgh court that Terry Byrne had embezzled £2 2m In nei- 
ther case was any subsequent action taken by the Crown Office in 
Edinburgh The Secretary of State for Scotland at the time was 
Malcolm Rifkind In 1992 it was reported in the Guardian that 
Customs officers alleged Whitehall interference with the case 
Malcolm Rifkind was subsequendy appointed Secretar)' of State 
for Defence 

Frank Machon informed not only Margaret Thatcher a year 
before she resigned as prime minister, but John Major in Januar}’ 
1991, that he had documentary proof thatiMliv'ane in conjunction 
widi Royal Ordnance and other companies had been arming Iraq 
No action was taken by eitlier government 
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Another aspect of the British government’s policy concerns its 
relationship with Clnle It is interesting that the name of Carlos 
Cardoen crops up consistently It is linked with Geiald Bull. Jim 
Guenn, Matrix Ghurclnll, Allivane and a host of other companies 
and arms facilitators (including, as we shall see, Mark Tliatchcr), 
all of which weie engaged in the tiaffic of weapon-making 
machinery and arms to the Middle East 

Cardoen’s freedom to roam and inci edible success is due not a 
little to theToiy government’s relationship Twth his countr), Chile, 
the consequences of which are demonstrated particulaily nastily 
m the tragic case of Jonathan Moyle 

Margaret Tliatcher’s pohcy was forged dunng the Falklands 
War when arrangements were made with Geneial Pinochet foi 
Britain to use bases theie in return for winch tlie UK would pi ess the 
UN - where our repiesentative described Chile as a ‘moderate 
and stabilising force’ - to lay off Clnle on their appalling human 
nghts record There followed a big sales effort by the DESO m 
Whitehall to sell weapons to the Chilean government, winch came 
to a head when Jonathan Moyle, a tvi'^enty- eight-year- old Bntish 
journalist, was found crammed in a 5-foot wai drobe, hanging by 
his slnrt from a clothes rail His head was covered with a pillow 
case, and ovei two pairs of undeipants he was clothed in a towel 
and polythene bag, which has been said to have been placed 
there to stem the flow of body fluids and delay discovery^ 

Only a few years later we would be astonished by a smnlar 
scene in a latchen m Hammersmith Again the victim would be 
connected with defence (lie was an assistant to Jonatlian Aitken, 
the then Ministei foi Defence Procuiement at the MoD) and had 
also been an investigative journalist As vatli Moyle, the case would 
be explained as the consequence of some sort of bizaiie sexual 
practice The victim’s name was Stephen Milligan 

The connection of Moyle with Caidoen is that he interviewed 
the arms dealei the night before he was laUed, lookmg foi coi - 
roboiation of information he had received that Cardoen was 
selling hft> Bell helicopteis to Iraq Nothing so astomslnng m 
t lat - Cardoen was among the woi Id’s biggest ai ms exporters to 
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Iraq Wliat is relevant is tliat Moyle had discovered that these 
helicopters ^^ eie to be fitted with Bntain’s electronic guidance 
system foi TOW anti-tank missiles, Imown as Helios The jour- 
nalist's own notes make this clear, and there is also c\adence that 
Cardoen was involved in the marketing of Stonefish (or a copy), 
NATO’s naval mine developed by GEC Marconi 

Moyle has, however, thanks to the energies of his father, been 
morally vindicated, although his murderers have not yet been 
identified The judge co-ordinating the original inquiry com- 
plained that his investigation w^as ‘obstructed by the unwillingness 
of the British authorities to co-operate’ ^ 

Britain did everything it could to wash its hands of the 
incident — the rumour of strange sexual practice is said to have 
emanated from a party in the British embassy tliere, where, of all 
people, the Archbishop of Canteibury had been a guest It is an 
indictment indeed when this seedy hush -up is put beside the 
action taken eventually by the Chilean courts, following pressure 
on the equally corrupt Chilean government by Moyle’s father 
Once again, truth and justice fly in the face of greed In May 
1991 Pinochet (by then deposed but still commander of the mil- 
itary in Chile) visited Bntain in connection with an Anglo -Chilean 
arms project, in which Royal Ordnance was to license Chile the 
technology to produce their own missiles 

The second layer of conspiracy they would like to hide concerns 
government-related commissions and kickbacks Allegations have 
been nfe m the press since the story began to unravel 

It was revealed in 1984 that in Oman, when Cementation, a 
subsidiary of Trafalgar House, was awarded the £300m univer- 
sity’ project, Mcirgaret Thatcher’s son Mark’s company, Monteagle 
(set up with his friend Stephen Tipping, best man at Mark s wed- 
ding), was paid a commission on the deal of some £50,000 
Following the scandal, Margaret Thatcher, beset with ques- 
tions about whether she was ‘batting for Britain or for those 
closer to home, met with two of her close advisers Sir Tim Bell and 
Sir Gordon Reece, and together they decided that the best answer 
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was to despatch Maik to Dallas, away ffom (he hmehglit. where 
he started work as a cai salesman foi Lotus Cai s and British Cai 
auctions, then run by David Wickcns, a family fnend Wickens vas 
until 1986 pnncipal shareholder in Attwoods. the waste disposal 
firm where Sir Denis Thatcher was deputy chaimian from 1983 
and which has been rumouicd to have Mafia connections 

Tipping meanwhile was set back on his feel in a new' carce? as 
arms facilitatoi with the help of powei ful people m the Tliatchei 
inner circle of businessmen and senior Defence Ministry offi- 
cials, including Colin Chandler, then chief of defence sales at the 
MoD Tliere is every' reason to believe that the Steplicn Tipping/ 
Mark Thatcher double act never faltered during the Thatcher 
years 


In February 1993 m Biasiness Age magazine Kevin Cahill pub- 
lished an analysis of Maik Thatcher’s finances ‘On 14th 
December 1992 Mark Thatcher had 93,142,139 Swiss fiaiics in 
11 bank accounts deposited at 3 different Swiss financial institu- 
tions £41,581,312 in sterling In addition he has unidentified 
shareholdings in South Afiica and substantial personal assets 
worldwide Estimates of the total value of his fortune vaiy fiom 
£50milhon to £100million, putting him amongst Bntain’s supei 
nch and approx 80th nchest man in the UK’ 

Tipping has been named as a facihtator in part of the £1 3bn 

delence deal signed by Margaret Thatcher and Dr Mahathir 

ohamed the Malaysian prime minister, in Septembei 1988 He 

helped to fix the sale of laser-guided Bntish Starburst anti-airciaft 

nuss es, wort £70m, to the Malaysian defence mimstiy, and was 

I r ^ Malaysian company m the supply of parts for 

Mawkairci aft from British Aerospace ^3 

It IS further alleged that Mark Thatcher was rewarded with a 
mZrTplr'"" by lus 


ZnZiX Z T <=f ao'-d.nary document rece.ved 

onymously five years earher by Jeffrey Rocker MP, who was 
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involved m a Public Accounts Committee inquiry into govern- 
ment use of public money in the financing of Thatcher’s big 
defence packages It is extraoi dinar)’, because over the years its 
astonishing claims have proved increasingly correct 

The document, dated 2 May 1989 and marked ‘Classification 
Restricted'- is in the form of a memo to the chairman of a com- 
pany whose name has been blacked out, as has the sender’s It is 
set out under the headings of Thatcher's three largest defence 
packages — Jordan. Saudi Arabia [A1 Yamamah] and Malaysia 
[Pergau] 

Inter aba. the memo is conceined with the overpncing by 
British Aerospace of Tornado fighter-bombers up to 112 per cent 
more than tlie going rate to the RAF (in the case of the Jordan 
Package) and 120 per cent in the case of the Saudi Arabia 
Paclcage 

Commissions reaclnng ‘over 45 per cent’ aie said to go some 
way to explaining the inflated pnee, but in the case of A1 Yamamah 
tlic mark-ups are desenbed. apparently by an executive of BAe, as 
‘proper profit margins on unprofitable business in the past’ 

Tlie system of payment, however, makes this seem at best 
unlikely The Saudis were invoiced by Colin Chandler of Defence 
Sales, and Defence Procurement under Peter Levene were 
invoiced by BAe, the principal contractor If BAe were issuing 
inflated invoices to Levene, he would Imow that they weie inflated 
because the MoD were buying basically the same aircraft from 
BAe for RAF use 

Further, since it is known that the bon’s share of payments 
from Saudi are in heavily discounted oil (as much as 500.000 bar- 
rels a day have been flowing into Britain on A1 Yamamah II), 
which must then be traded through Shell and BR there is anothei 
hidden profit margin, no mention of which has ever been made 
The memo suggests that this profit area from the crude oil 
arrangement was of particular interest to Margaret Thatcher 
‘There are constant phone calls between Mrs T and King Falid 
and Sir Peter Levene [MoD] and Prince Sultan ’ 

So commissions of 45 per cent were coming from tlie inflated 
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pnee paid by the Saudis and there was yet more slack m the scll- 
on profit maigin from the bartered oil Tlie memo is not the only 
evidence of these payments In November 1994. Sir Cohn 
Southgate, chairman of Thom EMI, revealed a 25 per cent com- 
mission payment on a £.40m A1 Yamamah contract to supph 
bomb fuses for the Tornado bombers 
What became of all this money? 

The Rooker memorandum alleges that Mark Tliatchcr, m con- 
junction with a man called Wafiq Said, is administering a huge 
sum’, later fixed at £240m by Sunday Times souiccs. and that a 
‘sizable pa^nnent’ was bound for Conservative Pai ty funds 
‘The additional financial benefits to Mark T [presumably that 
which was later fixed by the Sunday Times at £12m] and his 
fiiend Wafiq Said and othei middlemen, all non-tax-pa\ing resi- 
dents of the UK and to the Conservative Party are absolutely 
enormous, according to the BAe executive ’ 

Wafiq Said is another interesting player His father, an eminent 
ophthalmologist, helped found the Syrian University in Damascus 
After attending school in Lebanon, Wafiq came to London in 1959 
to study at the Institute of Bankers, dunng winch time he met two 
Saudi princes Bandar and Khalid, nephews of the Saudi Kng 
Fahd The princes’ father, Prmce Sultan ibn Abdul -Aziz, was later 
to become King Fahd’s Minister of Defence, while the princes 
themselves became ambassador to Washmgton and commander 
of the Arab forces in the Gulf War respectively 

Following jobs in Geneva m the 1960s for Union de Banque 
Suisse and then the Banque Gommerciale Arabe SA, Said returned 
to England and in 1967 opened a couple of restauiants winch, 
according to investigative journalist David Pallister, were len- 
dezvous points for visiting Arab businessmen and officials Two 
years later Said linked up with a man called Akhram Ojjeh, the 
Saudi financier and Middle East arms broker 

Akliram Ojjeh is the common denominator between Wafiq Said 
and M^k Thatcher Mark met Akhram’s son, Mansour, more than 
a decade later m the context of motor racmg Mansour Oiieh 
would become chairman of McLaren InternaUonal In the e^ly 
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1980s, when Mark and Mansour met, Wafiq Said, as Akhram’s 
business partner, was setting up a company called Sifcorp m 
London, an investment and finance corporation based in 
Bermuda but ultimately controlled m Luxembourg by the Said 
Trust 

I later met Wafiq Said and his partner, the managing director of 
Sifcorp. Dr Zaid Idilby, through Alan Curtis (a close associate of 
the Thatchers and a key man in the finaneing of Bntish arms 
exports, operating from a suite at the Savoy Hotel in London) 
when putting together the finance for our acquisition of PRB 

Said has homes in Monaco, London (in Regents Park), Paris, 
Marbella and Riyadh, but takes his English connections espe- 
cially seriously He is a director of the Royal Shalcespeare 
Company and a benefactor of Oxford University It has been 
reported that in 1989 he was a guest with Ins wife at No 10, at a 
dinner m aid of Thatcher’s old Oxford college, Somerville, and 
was a regular visitor to No 10 during the Thatcher yeais, on 
occasions talong Mark shooting or playing golf on Pnnce Bandar’s 
estate in Oxfoidshire 

At the time of A1 Yamamah, Said was acting as Saudi agent foi 
Bntish Aerospace, the main contractoi The commissions tliat he 
and Mark Thatcher are alleged to have administei ed are not in 
themselves illegal in Britain, though they would be in America and 
Saudi Arabia That is one reason why Britain is such a good place 
to conduct arms business 

The memo was the first documentary ‘evidence to implicate 
Maik Thatchei in handling commissions on A1 Yamamah and that 
the Tory Party was a beneficiary, and was taken seriously enough 
by Rookei for him to send it to Mark’s mothei. wiiUng. I think it 
IS in your interest, as Prime Minister, to be awai e of tlie allegations 
which are being made about yourself, membeis of your famih 
and youi Pai ty in the attached document ' 

Margaret Thatchei ’s curt response was that siic had put it in 
the hands of ‘the appropriate authorities . and Rookei nev cr he<iiTl 
anytliing more 

I was introduced to Mark ITatcher in the companv of Ins 
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fathci, Denib, and an Aiah hnbinr^-s a‘'snfian\ at da* Army \ii 
Coips show in Middle Wallop in 1088 ItwasnnU a hnf'f nif’i tniL^ 
thcic was nothing paitieiilaily bi/j:nifi{anf about it OnH lal‘*} 
after my dealings with Alan (Curtis and Wafuj Saul bmtight me 
into the ciiclc Known as the Savoj Mafuu would 1 bi'gm to "UMpca t 
just how deeply involved Maik was through his *fiont mair 
Stephen Tipping 

I formed no particulai impiession on meeting Maik We weie 
intioduced by Richaid Umvin, a leading foue m thf* prime min- 
ister s Malaysian ai nis/Pcigau Dam deal Unw in Ki'jil va\ int; that 
if we wanted to get anywhere at 'Vstra wi* mu'it get Mark on 
board -- political influence, connections, (‘ic 

Of couise It was this aspect that encouraged all the finaiu iei*s 
and middlemen to put up with him Mark offeied theni a fined 
line to the Prime Minister, his mothei, and he depimded wholl> on 
her for his contacts and business WHicn she resigned, wc are tolfl. 
he letiied from the arms business /\s assessments Iin th(‘ media 
and his own associates suggest, his is not a pcrsonalitN that give, 
^y great confidence that he could Tacilitale' ver> much without 
her Sir Tim Bell, Maik's unofficial public lelations man. repre- 
sented him to jouinaJist Russell Miller as hather biash. rude, 
rutish m the way he behaves, maybe he boasts too much but he 

IS basicaUy just an ordinary bloke [not] the i emotest bit inter- 

esting 

ofW mTjI that the Saudis and 

XI M f ' ''ke family involvement in 

mt cer Art Ben-Menashe’s book. The Profils ofll'ar when lie 
S^offiee mrf' ^ardoen in 

hfve CiXhke tof -'-t 'I ™-t 

^thoughtheene™ZcX:;;X:ret^^^^^^^^ 

her son warm us to 
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Ben-Menashe describes a tnp to Cardoen to persuade him not 
to supply chemical weapons matenals to the Iraqis 

I turned up at Cardoen’s building as arranged and a secretary 
led me into his office where Carlos Cardoen was sitting behind 
his desk under the portraits of Pinochet and Saddam Hussein 
There was somebody already there, a young man with his 
back turned towards me He turned around, stood up, and 
stared at me 

‘Mr Menashe,’ Carlos Cardoen said. ‘I’d like you to meet a 
friend of mine ’ 

The young man reached out his hand I took it Cardoen 
laughed 

‘I don’t believe you’ve met Mr Mark Thatcher,’ he said I 
recognised the Bntish pnme minister’s son from photographs I 
had seen His featureless gaze changed into a smile as he shook 
my hand But I wasn’t gomg to give him the pleasui e of heai'- 
mg me say that his face was familiar to me In any case 
Cardoen hadn’t finished his introductions 

‘Mr Ben-Menashi works for the Israeli pnme minister's 
office, and we’ve been talking business togetlier,’ he said 
Tlien, looking towards me. he added ‘Mr Tliatchcr is an 
associate and we also do business together’ 

‘Oh yes,’ I said, ‘Wliat land of business is tliat^' 

‘I m |ust a private businessman,’ said Tliatchci 

‘Do you have any connecuons witli the Bntish goviTiimciU’’' 

I inquired He seemed siiipnsed by my question 

you know it’s sometimes not veiy good to be related to 
a famous pereon.' he said 

1 gafiieied he wanted to assume that I real!) laiev ^\}u) lie 
was 

‘1 ni a f)ri\ate iiu'iinessnian Mv rnothei has her job. and I 
hn\e mv own worL'"^^’ 


Ihe Jntd.ui 
ntrai to tl 


Puekntre po'.c-' y« i more que^mai m.trk- 

if luerhaiiir'' of th» injiinl <! 
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management deal awarded to IMS, and variously valued at £5m 
and 5 per cent of total contracts to be placed watli British manu- 
facturers 

A defence industr)’' repoi t suggests that between £75 iti and 
£100m of funds processed for the Jordan Package, with ECGD 
backing, of couise, by a group of banks led by Morgan Grenfell 
and supported by Schioeders, were never accounted for by actual 
contracts 


(Midland is said to have played a cential lole in the provision 
of commercial money, and it is interesting to note that befoie the 
management strategy with IMS and banking ariangements were 
implemented, but at the time they would have been worked out, 
Sir John Cuckney was both chairman of IMS, the controller con- 
tractor, and a director of Midland Banlc, tlie pnncipal commercial 
funder) 

The lingering question, however, is where did tlie unaccounted 
for money go? 


Refeience has earlier been made (p 58) to tlie admission by 
ECGD tliat they erroneously dealt out £83m of public money to 
businesses, and that Robert Sheldon, chan man of the Public 
Accounts Committee, has admitted the total may be much more, 
though they can t be sure because the papemork is missing One 
cannot but be struck by the similanty in the size of tlie sum miss- 
ing out of ECGD and the funds paid out on the Joidan Package 
but not accounted for m actual conti acts 


Tliese extraordinary payments by ECGD are supposed to have 
come to the attention of ECGD in 1992 when the organisation 
was computensed Two officials have been reprimanded, but Mi 
ri^ 1 lott, chief executive of ECGD, concluded m a statement 
ioihe Independent published on 25 Januaiy 1995, ‘tliat tins is die 
extent of the disciplinary action that is appropiiate ’ 

e arms trade, payments agamst non-existent conti acts 
pennt to covert trade where the paper^s^ork is necessaiily, for the 

Doinwl J “"ample, Tim Kelsey has 

"ork fo. a contract d.awn m 1987 by Alhvane (the co^ny 
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then (H the centre of the ewert trade to Iraq) there are three 
anomalie^s whrcli suggest ‘e\ rdcncc of eitlrer DTI incompetence or 
comphcit\ ' in the trade 

The contract \\as drawn by Mlnane watlr Saudi .‘\ral 3 ia for the 
supply of 155mm ammunition lire first oddity Mr Kelsey noted 
IS that the licence allow cd the export of 30.000 complete shells, 
whcieas the Saudis had only ordered 15.000. ‘as the DTI wnuld 
have known from its own cop\ of the contract* lire second is that 
the licence is for complete shells, yet Allivanc had undertaken only 
to produce two components for the shells — tire fuses and propel- 
lant — and the order was in fact to be completed in Spain Allivane 
did not ha\e the capalriiity to produce complete shells, and ‘the 
DTI should ha\c Imown and the MoD must have known’ The 
third and most telling anomaly is that wTen the DTI was asked to 
extend the licence by two months. LawTence Byrne of Allivane 
wTote to Mr Macarthy at the Expoi t Licensing Department say- 
ing. ‘Our first consignment wall be shipped 29 April 1988 and tlien 
twn Olliers in June and July/August Yet, as Macaitliy must have 
knovMi from the contiact, ‘tire legitimate Saudi contract was to be 
shipped in only two parts' 

Wlrat Ml Kelsey is diplomatically lehearsing here is the possi- 
bility that export licences may have been granted by the 
govei nment to a company at the centre of the covert trade with 
Iraq foi covert supplies outside the terms of any bona fide con- 
tract It is a short passage from there to the idea that in the event 
of non-payment by the real end-user, taxpayers’ money could be 
called upon through ECGD to settle foi the full, legitimate and 
illicit parts of the project covered by the erroneous export licence 
for which no matching contract exists 

I have conesponded with Robert Sheldon to no avail on this 
matter, suggesting where an inquiry along these lines into the 
£83m+ missing from ECGD might lead, that the £83m would 
account for the missing millions from the Jordan conti act 

In effect I was asking the chairman of the Public Accounts 
Committee to investigate the possible financmg by ECGD of 
covert trade with Iraq with public money Mr Sheldon refused my 
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request, but of course his ability to mount siicli an inquiry woiilfl 
be rather limited by the ‘unfortunate’ absence of ECCI) paper- 
work (see p 58) When I diew Mr Sheldon’s attention to 
infoimation I had received that /\stra’s name liad Idccii used to 
‘legitimise’ the use of public funds to pay for another covert con- 
tract within the Jordan package (sec p 1 01), a propellant eontiact 
foi which we did not even have a capability^ at the time, it made 
no difference to his attitude No one, it seems, wants to handle this 
‘hot potato’ of the ECGD’s missing millions 

In the hunt for where the hidden perks for these massive 
EGGD sponsored arms deals ended up. journalists have been 
struck by the number of arms-rclated donors to Tory Party funds 
and the extraordinary amounts of money that w’^cre sloshing 
around various Tory fund bank accounts during tlie y^cars marked, 
more than by anything else, by Mrs Thatcher’s huge govei n- 
ment-to-government arms deals One of the most dogged 
investigations was undertaken by Business Age magazine and 
piAhshed, with impunity I might add, m Febniary and May 


Business Age discovered slush funds abroad at one time 
totalling almost £200m Wliere were the donations coming from!' 
How had the slush funds accumulated? 


Even withm the Party, quesUons had been asked about ‘the 
black hole at the heart of Tory finances’ Two groups m particu- 
lar, the Charter Movement and the Party Reform Steermg Group, 
met with constant ‘stone-wallmg’ by the Party treasurer Lord 

AssnJ’T’ company had sponsored the NaUonal 

Assoaa lon for Freedom (NAFF) that helped Thatcher to power 

Conservauve Party fmm 

bnefiv in ® treasurer He resigned 

bnelly m 1985 and then returned He returned ‘because ’ ^ the 

ng fcS Nor hZtv^t ^as done noth- 

™ptod the poS " 

process Urd McAlpine made Bntain’s 
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party of government the creature of foreign rulers, foreign arms 
dealers, property speculators, and tax dodgers on a grand scale 

Donations to Party funds are channelled sometimes via Bntish 
United Industnalists (BUI) into a senes of ‘nver companies’, so 
called because they were named after Bntish nvers One of them, 
Bourne Association Ltd, owns the lease on the Conservative Paity 
offices at 32 Smith Square 

William Gkisselin Trower set up the ‘nver companies’ in 1949 
Their registered office is at 6 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, which is 
the address of Trowers & Hamlins, whose role in Astra's story 
will be discussed m due course 

Business Age identified three slush funds, the most significant of 
which was managed by N M Rothschild from London There is a 
certain iiony. if that is all that it is. in an apparently Ziomst bank 
working so closely with a party bent on an economic strategy 
dependent on arms sales to Arabs Rothschilds were also in charge 
of the pnvatising of Royal Ordnance 

In 1988 a Rothschild -managed fund accounted for almost 
£200m of unaccounted-for donations It was lodged in a 
Rothschild subsidiary on Grand Ca}7nan island until media inves- 
tigations. particularly by the Sunday Tunes in 1990. caused its 
removal to a Rothschild- managed account in Switzerland 

Meanwhile accounts of funds at home showed millions of 
pounds of unaccounted donations flowing through Party coffers - 
in 1992, £17 9m. and £71m all told between 1985 and 1993. the 
key years 

AVliy arms dealers in particular should indirectly subsidise the 
Consen^ative Party is open to conjecture, mused the magazine 
They listed various arnis-relaled donors, including Asil Nadu 
(£1 Smilhon)’. who has taken refuge in Cvpnis fiom chaiges nlat- 
ing to Poll) Peck brought by the Serious Fi and Office and 'ai rns 
dealer Jolin Latsis, the Greek shipping and oil magnate. S\ho-e 
name has become a Gi cek byword foi bharp jiiacuce* I le con- 
tnbuted £2m in 1991 

I can vouch for Asil Nadir'*^ iinolvemenl in the arms trade I 
h<nc a letter on file fiom Panlon ('oibetl of the menluint bank 
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Singer and Fncdlandcr advising me as cliairman of Astra in 1983 

to go and sec Asil Nadir because he was Iieavily involved witli the 

Turkish government on arms supplies, if we wanted any new 

contracts, perhaps he could help us gel them One man who has 

been linked with Nadir is Lord Erskme of Rcmck Loid Erskine 

was also involved with the Conscn'ativc Industrial Fund 

Among various donations from sources related to the Sarms- 

hungry’ Chinese government, the single largCvSt has come from 

Beijing’s billionaire Li Ka Shing ‘former icprcscntative on the 

board of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, a member of the 

Chinese parliament, the People’s Assembly, and the chief Western 

agent for Chinese state arms manufacturer Nonneo’ Incidentally, 

the Chinese government had a 25 per cent slake \aa Li Ka Shing 

in the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank — the bank that met no 

resistance from Thatcher’s government when it acquired 

Midland, the Bntish bank at tlie heart of the arms industn^ in the 
1980s ^ 


BCCI, the bank which laundered a vast amount of the dodgy 
^arms money, was also a donor to the Party Was there any dona- 
^on which the Tory Party did not think suitable^ Sir Bnan 
Wyldbore-Smith, for twenty-two years director of the 
onservanve Board of Finance, told the Sunday Times ‘I don’t 
think a cheque has ever been refused ’ 

M countries, important as arms conduits to the 

to among donors to a Party which seems 

dinloma? ^ combining fund-raising activities witli BriUsh 

least 16 f fund-raisers have been present on at 

Taiwan’ 

I pmv toT" r ^ f-- national 

to f e P-y was over, 

to donate money to the ThatcheTSatoltTr 

ntumste fmeP he was wdely reportedTo Ce satd 
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Another aspect of these arms deals, winch sits alongside the 
apparent nepotism of Mark Tliatcher’s case, was alluded to in 
February 1994 by tlie Labour MP Alan \Wlliams when he pointed 
to what he termed the ‘stnking coincidence’ that Tliatcher’s for- 
mer foreign affairs adviser, Sir Charles Powell, and her public 
relations consultant, Sii Tim Bell, Two of the most active sup- 
porters of her Malaysian arms/Pergau dam deal’ are now involved 
with companies which have benefited substantially fiom it 
Powell, who had been kept on in the Cabinet office for five months 
after Tliatcher’s resignation to put the mess into some sort of 
administrative order, is now non-executive director of Trafalgar 
House, lead contractor in Pergau and of course the Oman deal, 
where its subsidiary Cementation plays and played such a promi- 
nent part In spite of his position, Powell was not called to give 
evidence at the Inquiry into Pergau 

Sir Tim is PR Consultant of Trafalgar House and of the 
Malaysian offshoot of GEC which is supplying the turbmes at 
Pergau and is the recipient of a £235m arms contract from 
Malaysia m conjunction with Bntish Aerospace 

On 13 February 1994, the Independent on Sunday led with a 
story that taxpayers’ money was being used, through the aid bud- 
get, to benefit a small number of companies with links to the 
government and the Conservative party 

A handful of leading building and engineering companies . 
have been the mam beneficianes of Britain’s mdustrial overseas 
aid programme Directors of five companies sit on the little 
known Whitehall committees which form and direct overseas 
aid pokey The companies with an inside track on aid are 
led by Balfour Beatty, the joint contractor on the Pergau dam 
project in Malaysia Its parent company, BICC, has since 1980 
given £90,000 to Aims for Industry, British United Industrialists 
and the Economic League — all nght-wing groups closely allied 
to the Tory party The select group of companies also 
includes GEC, Amec, Biwater and Davy Among them, these 
five have taken 42 5 per cent of the £1 37bn aid and trade 
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budget since 1978 Dunng that pciiod, GEC lias given at least 
£100,000 to the Tor)^ party 


The Pergau deal is nddled \\ath all kinds of corruption which 
has been bandied about in the newspapers We read in tlic Sunday 
Tunes (20 2 1994) that Wimpey, the Bntish construction giant, 
was involved in negotiating ‘^special payments^ to politicians in 
Malaysia Confidential documents show that an initial pay- 
ment of $50,000 was approved for payment to a middle man, 
who was to pay it into nominated “account numbers in 
Switzerland” for a team of politicians in Malaysia which was help- 
ing TlWmpey win the contract ’ Allegations were also made in the 
House of Commons that other contractors paid £35m hn “bribes 
and backhanders” to wm the Pergau contract’ Tlie Malaysian 
response was the bannmg of future public sector dealings with 

British companies until the Sunday Times apologised foi the 
slur^^ 


Whatever anyone may think about tlie principle of using aid to 
sweeten arms deals — Michael Meacher MP, foi example, deplored 
the ruthless hijacking’ of the aid budget to conclude arms sales, 
while Alan Clark described it as a ‘soft loan that went to support 
the constmeUon of a dam from which civil engmeermg companies 
benefited — the Pergau deal certainly cannot be said to come 
under the heading of charitable work on behalf of an impover- 
ished Third World countiy 

The Malaysian government made millions out of it One year- 
^ter we agreed to give them the £234m for the hydro -electiic 
am at ergau, they put the mam beneficiary of the aid, its own 

iTaT up for sale The share issue raised 

E700m Those m Bntam who knew Ae aid package was a trade- 

Sc 

A stuHv f '"''estors on Ae Stock Market ™ 
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became the sixth largest importer of Bntish arms in the same 
penod Aid to Ecuador increased 157 per cent and it became the 
fifth biggest importer Figures given for Nigena, Jordan and Oman 
were equally worrying - AVe believe there is strong evidence,’ the 
investigation concluded, ‘that there may well be a link between 
countnes that are major buyers of equipment, and unexpected 
increases in Bntish aid Questions have to be asked 

The study is bound to raise the question as to when a ‘soft loan’ 
becomes a bnbe In early Februarj'^ 1 994, The Economist con- 
tended that the £234m aid for the Pergau dam was linked by ‘a 
mathematical formula’ to the £1 3bn arms deal, which would 
contravene the Overseas Aid Acts Aid -for- arms is but one exam- 
ple of the way the political interests of the country have been 
hijacked for the financial benefit of a few 

In 1986 the media covered the row between Margaret 
Thatcher and Michael Heseltine over Westland, the Bntish heli- 
copter firm, as though it was all about who should rescue an 
ailing Bntish company The Amencan company Sikorsky, owned 
by United Technologies, was Tliatcher’s choice Agusta, an Italian 
helicopter company, was pro -European Heseltine’s choice 

In fact the row was really about Thatcher’s A1 Yamamah deal, 
and which company was to participate in the spoils The argu- 
ment culminated, in the year A1 Yamamah I was signed, with 
Thatcher getting her own way and Michael Heseltine resigning as 
Secretary" of State for Defence 

As I have mentioned. Astra was subsequently invited by 
Westland to tender for a contract to weaponise the one hundred 
Blackhawk helicopters to be built by Westland from technology 
supplied by Sikorsky for A1 Yamamah The customer’s stipulation 
for the helicopteis to be armed with Amencan weapons was what 
brought us into the picture They wanted the Hydra 70, a BEI 
20mm rocket system, and the GECAL 50, a Galling gun which 
we were building under licence from General Electric of USA at 
our BMARC plant m Grantham, plus the Hellfire anU-tank mis- 
sile from Rockwell 

The argument between Thatcher and Heseltine had been 
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about who was going to provide tlic technology for the manufac- 
turing of the helicopters for this and subsequent parts of A1 
Yamamah Thatcher’s success in getting the deal for Sikorsk)' 
seems, on the face of it, to have been just another example of the 
way the US and UK worked together to beat Congressional limi- 
tations on arms supplies to the Middle East Tlic Amcncans were 
not allowed to supply die helicopters direct, so Thatchci, who 
had moved Sir John Cuckney into position as chairman of 
Westland, arranged for the US company United Technologies/ 
Sikorsky to take a financial interest in the company, nominate 
two directors, and license the British helicopter company tech- 
nology to build them 


Undoubtedly this is what happened, and in sheer manufactur- 
ing terms it made sense The Blacldiawk was tlie better helicoptei. 
Agusta had manufactured under licence from Sikorsky' too, but 
Westland was gettmg the manufacturing, what was required was 
the teclinology, winch at source was Sikorslcy’s 

Leavmg aside the dubious nature of the US/UK technology' 
fransfer, and the fact that I discovered m December 1989 from tlie 
Saud Prmce Mishan that the helicopter deal was not for Saudi at 
ut for Iraq, there is anotlier question mark over the deal 
y was Tliatcher and Heseltme’s argument so mtense? 
ese tine s position was touted as the pro -EEC answer to the 
copter company s problems, although as we have seen it was 
re% about biihons of pounds from AI Yamamali' If we accept the 
EEC posmon why did Heseltoe resign? How did Agusta manage 

moT!!. ““"iTr ? ® champion of then mterests, a cham- 

Secrpiar*''^'^f « ^ prepared to put Ins job as 

S deS^” ™ rather thJforgo 


I offer tliree footnotes to tlie saga 


commenced^jTOt beforeVeT helicopters 

just betore the Iran-Iraq war fimshed, and this 
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particular contract never went forward Not long after, Iraq 
tned to get Bell helicopters via Cardoen in Chile as a partial 
substitute for \\hat they would have got \ia Saudi had the 
Westland de^il gone through Hlic Bell helicopter deal was 
the one which Jonathan Moyle claimed was being equipped 
for Saddam Hussein with Helios. Biitain’s electronic guid- 
ance s\ stem for anti-tank missiles 
♦ / 

(ii) Evidence of bnber)' involving the Italian company Agusta 
was uncovered by Judge Veronique Ancia in Brussels when 
she began an inquir)’ into the murder of Andre Cools, the 
former government minister who had been investigating 
allegations of government corruption following our purchase 
of PRB. Later, the Socialist Deputy prime minister, Guy 
Coemc. Guy Spittaels. and Guy Mathot, the Walloon Intenor 
Minister, resigned over allegations that Agusta paid bnbes to 
secure a defence contract worth £2bn arranged in 1988 

(ill) In 1992 Tliomas Dooley, a former Lieutenant-Colonel, sued 
Westland Group pie and Westland Helicopters Ltd, and his 
employers Sikorsky Aircraft and their owners United 
Technology Corporation, for $130m damages for wrongful 
demotion He claimed that he had been demoted after 
threatening to reveal a conspiracy to bribe Princes Klialid 
bin Sultan and Fahad bin Sultan, sons of the Saudi defence 
minister Prince Sultan, in order to secure a Blackhawk heli- 
copter deal and circumvent US export controls As a result of 
my evidence to the American court in Washington in October 
1992, Dooley achieved a saUsfactory settlement A conse- 
quence IS that I have in my possession an internal company 
memo, field report notes taken between 18 and 27 Apnl 
1989, in Riyadh, wntten by an employee of United 
Technologies Intelligence connections are implicit, the note 
shows real concern over, and I quote. Significant message 
traffic from UK and Wash DC vis-a-vis the commissions 

involved mAYII ’ 

‘AYII’ refers of course to AI Yamamah 11 This memo con- 
cerns the Blackhawk helicopter deal in the Al ^hmamah 
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contract Tlie memo goes on ‘Rolls-Royce and BAe have 
moved appiox 4 bill US to a Saudi to delay the engine 
decision Note Tins 4 bill [sic] US was mentioned in 
connection vith M Thatcher’s son “A son of the kmg” is 
also concerned about the credibility factor for the kingdom 
and the alleged payoffs ’ 

\n extract from the memo has since been shown by 
Dispatches on Bntish television in a programme about Mark 
T iiatcher It is an exti aordinar)^ fact that whenevei I show it 
to journalists, they never quite grasp its significance They 
pick up eagerly on Mark Thatcher, of course, yet more ew- 
dence that he has been involved in commissions \^4iat 
interests me is the sheer size of tins payment — 4 billion dol- 
lars' I couldn t believe it at first, but it is quite clear and the 
figure IS mentioned twice Now. there is no company in tins 
tountry. and cei tainly not Rolls-Royce or British Aerospace, 
vlio can put up that sou of cash to secure a deal Such a 
pa^ ni(‘m can only have come fiom one place — tlie govern- 

UK nl. It w as your money and mine, and it even woined the 
Saudis lecciMiig it 
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THE CABAL 


In understanding these major Thatcher-inspired arms deals it is 
essential to appreciate that they all involved the same companies 
and individuals 

Powerful and secretive, the group which dictated the whole 
covert policy drew its membership less from among elected pobti- 
cians, than civil servants, particularly the Cabinet Office, and 
from Intelligence circles, mdustry and the City, the very forces 
which brought Mrs Thatcher to power Some elected pobticians 
are nonetheless albed to the group, where their pobdcal position or 
some area of mutual interest — the City, the Middle East — suggest 
It would prove beneficial 

Jonathan Aitken was someone who fitted into the latter cate- 
gory, not a member of the inner sanctum exactly, though he very 
much wanted to be, but one whose contacts in the Middle East 
later earned him an important position as Minister for Defence 
Procurement in the MoD at a difficult time, when the covert deals 
were emerging and the government under pressure needed certain 
key positions to be filled with those who were not ‘wet behind the 
ears’ about policy towards the Middle East 

Our registered office was m Aitken’s constituency from 1981 to 
J988 In the autumn of 1988, we were having discussions with 
him about what help he could give us to make doubly sure of our 
winnmg the opportunity to weaponise the Westland Blackliawk 
helicopters for the Saudis — part, you will recall, of 1 hatcher s A1 
Yamamah deal 

Mken attended a number of meetings when the deal was dis- 
cussed. and told us that he could be veii^ helpful in relation to 
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Saudi Aiabia m parliculai because of his long-standing connec- 
tions with the Saudi royal family, and suggested that 1 fly over to 
Geneva wheie he would intioduce me to Princes Klialid and 
Bandar, Wafiq Said and Sheik Al-Athcl 

Aitken’s offices in Uppei Giosvenor Stiect in Mayfaii weic 
really quite lavish, and when I commented on it, he said they 
weren’t his own personal offices, but those of Al-Bilad, a company 
that I undei stood to be involved in arranging tiadc with the 
Middle East, Saudi Arabia in particular 

When I took the trouble to have a search done on die company, 
I found that Aitken was a co-directoi of Al-Bilad UK with the 


Saudi Sheik FahadAl-Athel, and Aitken had told me that Sheik Al- 
Athel was particularly influential with the Saudi loyal family in 
connection with military contracts like the helicopter deal 
Wafiq Said was the government ‘golden boy’ at tins time, hav- 
ing the position of linlc man with Biitish Aerospace (BAe) and the 
Bntish government in the A1 Yamamali pi oject Said is really the 
linchpin in the whole A1 Yamamah saga, not merely as some sort 
of go-between, but as an adviser to the Saudi loyal family, the 
source of Saudi finance Aitken enjoyed both a personal and a 
business relationship with the man, and a close relationslnp with 
the Saudi royal family going back many years Thei e is no doubt 
rom my investigation that the AJ Yamamah deal was oiiginally a 
mam conduit foi Iraq arms supplies 

Said controlled, through his company Sifcoip and another 
company, based I believe in Geneva, appiox 30 per cent of Aitken 
ume, a public company of which Aitken was then chairman 
ai la come to the rescue when Aitken and his cousms had got 
invo ve disastrously with TV AM They had hired Anna Ford, 
ge a ppon, Petei Jay and Michael Parkmson and so on, and 
g into inancial difficulties, too dire for the family bank, Aitken 

the Saudi mterest to 

Ml Wl7 rumbled and had to lesign from TV 

Ger Tf '^"'baiTassment and adverse pubhety 

• ™ '•"“‘O'- S'feorp I dealt with tlrere) became 
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chairman of Aitkcn Hume through Sifcorp’s 30 per cent stake, fol- 
lowing Ait ken's relinquishing of the chair when he was appointed 
Minister for Defence Procurement. Until approximately January 
1992 Aitken Hume and Sifcorp shared the Sifcorp address at Old 
Park Lane It was in fact Aitkcn Hume’s West End office 

Wafiq Said and the Saudi sheik Fahad Al-Athel were in fact 
about as close as you could get to tlie Saudi royal family, and 
Aitken assured me that Sheik Al-Athel would be the person to 
push the wcaponisation of the helicopter on our behalf He 
advised that we shouldn’t leave it to Westland and Sikorsky to get 
the work and subcontract it to Astra, but should establish our- 
selves independently with the royal family to ensure that Astra got 
the deal The way to do that, he advised, and to see if we could 
pick up some of the many other projects that were coming out of 
Saudi at the time, would be to join him at the Geneva PJilton and 
meet them 

It was September 1988 and I stayed in fact at the Hotel 
Bergues. which lies on the edge of tlie lake, a few hundred yards 
nearer the centre of the town than the Hilton I spent two days 
there and didn’t meet anyone Aitken kept saymg, ‘I’m afraid they 
are too busy’, when I turned up for lunch, which I eventually had 
with Aitken and his wife — ‘Tliey’re tied up ’ I went off and filled 
in time, took a boat tnp round the lake and so on, only to hear 
once more that the time was not nght It was an extraordinary 
way to carry on, and I eventually decided to pack up and go back 
to London 

All tins time Aitken had been pressing me to invite him to 
become a director on the Astra mam board, but after the debacle 
m Geneva we agreed only that he could come on to the boai d of 
our subsidiary, BMARC, which he duly did in September 1988 It 
is interesting that prior to our purchase of BMARC, Aitken wished 
to be only our MP, not even a consultant His coming onto the 
BMARC boaid was never to our advantage I deputed Inm to seek y 
contracts in Saudi Arabia, but he achieved nothmg, we di ^ 
even get a wlnff of a contract Yet Aitken’s involvement with 
arms trade has always mtngued me, as however ineffectu 
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may have been for Astra, tliere is no doubt that he was close to the 
nerve centre of what was going on 

One of the minutes from BMARC board meetings lecently 
released, in fact minute 3 8 of a meeting held on 2 November 
1988, reads ‘Mr Aitken pioposed that a presentation should be 
ananged to be made in Saudi Arabia during January 1989, prod- 
ucts to be as selected by BMARC Consideration given to 
question — which countiics are financially assisted with their 
defence budgets by Saudi Arabia^ Tlie agent acting for Mr 
Aitken, [who] pulled off the Vosper contract, is ambitious and is 
working hard at establishing relationships ’ 

The agent for the Vospei contiact — for three minesweepeis 
built by Southampton shipbuildeis Vospei Tliorneycroft as pai t of 

A1 ^amamali — was Sheik Al-Athel,Aitken’s co-director at Al-Bilad 
UK. 


^ Again, Aitken Hume supplied a non-executive director, Stewart 
Iwentyman-Giaham (a former general manager at Midland 
Bank), to Sheffield Forgemasters, one of tlie two Bntish companies 
that built the tubes of Gerald Bull’s Supergun Aitken Hume weie 
also financial advisers to Walter Somers, tlie othei Supergun man- 
u actuicr Tlie other connection of Aitken with Siipeigun was of 
couise Astra, whose subsidiary PRB was the Supeigun propellant 
manu acturer — an extraordinary coincidence Such a close 
in\ 0 vement witli the companies in the Iraqi Supergun affair by 
man who was later to be made Minister for Defence 
rocureincnt for the government, would seem an extraordmmy 

ilio ttfler the party was over, it was advisable from 

d o government's pomt of view to keep knowledge ,n as few hands 


po!«.r-!sn was herself at the teal centre < 

1 ever 1 ' cannot be said fo. cerlat. 

•>r 

lH.hl„ wlioollw s ,n li,<: common ^ >'1< 

IIK. commonroom obviously showed, as the 
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tned under questioning at the Scott Inquir}' to pass each otlier the 
buck on a policy winch had been given them to rubber stamp 
^Vhen. on the other hand, we listened to Sir Robin Butler 
(Cabinet Secretary') attempting at the same Incjuiry actually to 
redefine human concepts of truth in his defence, and Thatcher 
piescnting the, for her. extraordinary' persona of pussycat, alarm 
bells should have started ringing in the minds of the public, and 
did in tlie minds of some newspaper editors, who demanded that 
Scott turn his investigations towards the most accessible body of 
the cabal — the businessmen and financiers in the City 

Scott's response was that ‘if businessmen are in a position to 
assist with evidence about relevant matters, their evidence is 
being, and will be, obtained’, but the key players were not called 
to give evidence and, as the Guardian pomted out, ‘\!^^ritten state- 
ments and replies to questionnaires are scarcely sufficient Only 
cross-examination at public hearings of leading businessmen 
engaged in the arms trade will reveal the truth 

I detailed what I regarded to be a proper mquiry to Robert 
Sheldon MI^ chairman of the Pubhc Accounts Committee, in a let- 
ter on 25 November 1994 ‘it would have to include all the 
records of IMS, Royal Ordnance . and other companies involved 
with the Propellant and Arms cartels It would also be necessary to 
look at the secret and detailed records of ECGD and the records 
of the government Intelligence agencies like MI5, MI6, GCHQ, as 
well as those of the MoD, DTI, FCO and the vanous arms export 
control committees and bodies In addition the detailed and secret 
records of Midland Bank and its arms department, MITS, Morgan 
Grenfell and other bankers involved ’ 

Scott’s failure to investigate the Gity/political connection was 
always bound to lead to a charge of inadequacy, as Michael 
Meacher MP wrote in a letter to the Guardian in June 1994* 
‘Only cross-examination at public hearings of Sir John 
Cuckney, Sir James Blyth, Mr Stephan Adolph Kock, Sir Colin 
Chandler, Sir Peter Levene, and representatives of the Midland 
Bank International Trading Finance Department — will reveal the,^ 
truth of what arms were traded and when, how' the deals were 
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up, what was the role of the intelligence services, what commis- 
sions were paid and to whom, and which politicians and civil 
servants authorised this trading ’ 


The Connection between the Cabal and the City 


The cabal needs the City to finance its deals and launder its funds 

BCGI, the London-based Bank of Credit and Commerce 

International, which was given its more appiopnate appellation, 

‘Bank of Crooks and Criminals International’, by ChV Chief 

Robert Gates, was exposed after its crash in 1991 as a laundenng 

operation for the British and Middle Eastern intelligence seiwices 

and others BCCI Cayman Island accounts were used by MI6 to 

fund aims sales to Iraq, and the bank backed BNL loans to Iraq, 

masquerading as ‘agncultural credits’, at the unlieaid of late of 
0 5 % 2 


The passage of officers from Bntish Intelligence to the City is a 
common enough occurrence and, as we have seen m the case of 
Sir John Cuckney (ex-MI5) and the crash of Liverpool Docks, 
V ere tliere wei e political overtones involved, such men ai e espe- 
cially welcome Wlien Thatcher mihtaiised the economy of 
ritam, they — and Cuckney in particulai' — came into their own 
nee in a ity position, these men maintain their Intelligence 
LClions Tliat is the purpose Ideally, like Cuckney again, they 
budd up polmcal connections It is in this mix of City, Intelligence 
and politics that is constituted the profile of the cabal 


The Connection between Intelligence and the Citj' 

George Kennedy Youn 

na.nb.os S I ' ; rr yeaL as hav 

I fill S.iimicl two f '‘^ahilds and Baiings Wlnle I was r 
bainuil. two foiincr piivate secietaries to Chuicinll wei 
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employed — Jock Colville and Sir Philip de Zuluctta Peter 
Middleton, chief executive of Lloyds of London, came out of the 
Foreign Office and MI6, and has woiked for the International 
Division of Midland Bank His career development is not wholly 
typicak however; he started off as a Roman Catholic monk ^ 

I have discussed the purpose of the Midland Bank Croup 
International Trade Ser\nces (MITS) Midland Bank was a venta- 
hle junction box of the UK estalilisliment’s arms dealings dunng 
the Iran— Iraq war — it handed over £1 bn worth of credits from the 
mid-’80s on, and it has a history of connections with the 
Intelligence services that goes back a long time Under the chair- 
manship of former Cabinet Secretary Lord Armstrong, who had 
been wartime head of MIS, Sir John Cucloiey was hired and 
MITS was the product of the mix Tlie banlc’s overseas represen- 
tatives were frequently also spies Among them in Armstrong’s 
time was a man called Dennis Skinner, who had no banking 
experience but had undertaken front-line undercover work for 
MI6 in Moscow, wlule worlang for ICL In 1983, Skinner tumbled 
through the fifth floor window of Ins flat and fell to his death on 
Leninsky Prospekt He had discovered a KGB ‘mole’ m the Bntish 
embassy, but his fears for his own safety had been put down to 
paranoia and excessive drinking After his death, not a trace of 
alcohol was found in his blood In fact, Skinner had been suffi- 
ciently m command of himself to have given up both drink and 
cigarettes some while before ^ 

It is a convention born out of an obvious requirement for secu- 
rity that agents of this sort ‘don’t exist’ Few at the bank, if anyone 
other than Armstrong, had known of Skinner’s existence, and no 
doubt Skinner when alive would have denied knowing Armstrong 
This IS a relationship between Intelligence operative and City boss 
that I came to know particularly well in the case of one of our own 
directors at Astra, recommended to us by Midland from Ml FS, 
while Sir John Cuckney was a diiector of the bank All that 
remained after Skinner’s body had been removed was a note^ , 
found in the drawer of his desk, which confirmed that he v 
employee of Midland Bank 
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Tlic Relationship between Intelligence and Politics 


Stephen Don il tells us that when, in .hil> 1 961 . ( .abinet Seo ei .u-> 
NoLan Brook failed to pass to the Pi line Ministe, infririnat, 
about War Ministci John Profumo s affaii \\ itli CJn ibtim* K( ( 
friend of KGB officci Eugene Ivanov). ‘l laniknViKon Miiinb ei on 
a crucial secret, namely (he fact that the Cabinet Offiee. not the 
Pnme Minister’s office, had overall contiol of the socui it)' sen u c 
and, crucially, the overall flow of information ‘ putting t it Jca 
powei into the hands of permanent lathcr than elected goxeim 

ment ^ 

Intelligence about aims comes fiom inteiccptcd communica- 
tions, MI6 agents and mformcis. embass) officials, and aims 
dealers Robin Robison, former administrative officer for the loint 
Intelligence Committee (JIC) responsil^lc for disseminating that 
information, has put on recoi d tliat GCMQ arms-dcal information 
goes via JIC to the Bank of England, the DTI. ECO. MoD and 
ECGD, but is raiely passed into the pailiamcntaiy arena 
Robison’s job was to sift through tianscnpts of bugged telephone 
calls and other intercepted matenal foi inclusion in JIC s Red 
Book’ before its distiibution ^ 

‘Although the Directoi -General [MIS] has a right to direct v 
access to the Prime Minister, he docs not lightly go o^'cr the heads 
of permanent under-secretanes foi feai of ci eating futuie prob- 
lems,’ wntes one former mtelligence officer Ex-Deputy Chief of 
M16, George Kennedy Young, admitted that, when it comes to 
keeping the Prime Minister mformed, the Cabinet Secretaiy may 
conveniently fail to find an ‘opportune moment’ to pass the baton 
of power from permanent to elected government ^ 

Dornl and Ramsay quote another secuiity souice sa)ang that 
the Home Secretary ‘hasn’t got a clue what is gomg on If he 
comes around, you lock away any sensitive files and set up a dis- 
play file specially for him to look at - a spoof file on some 
imaginary subversive with lots of exciting material in it He’s not 
going to know any better 

Lurking behind the argument for the non-accountabihty of 
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the Intelligence ^en'iccs Dornl seems to dctecl a pseudo -patiiotic 
appeal to the monaichy mnKciheir. the services* phone-tapping 
sciTice opciated \Mth Bnlish Telecom, is regularly justified as an 
cxcicise of Royal Pieiogaiivc Again, cveiy week the Queen 
receives JIC rcpoits while oui own ministeis remain iclatively m 
the dark We aie told that I lei Majesty makes useful comments on 
these, and it may be (hat her comments aie more useful than 
those that mi"ht be foithcomin" fiom ministcis. but I believq that 

O O 

many ordinary people, biainwashed by the taJiloids into thinking 
that the puipose of the Royal Family is to offer entei tainmcnt 
along the lines of soap opera, would be surprised to learn al:) 0 ut 
this system of disbuiscment of information vital to government, 
and they might, on leflection. considei that its continuance a) 
benefited most the secunty sei vices bent on safeguarding then 
independence thiough non-ac countability b) is out of kiltei with 
a democratic constitution, and/or c) that it is open to abuse, 
which, as I will explain, in the case of intelligence infoi matron 
alDout covert arms sales during Iran— Iraq wai. it most definitely 
was 

It was a mcun plank of Margaiet Thatchei’s ‘defence at the 
Scott Inquir)' that she didn’t receive information, that she was 
unawaie of intelligence reports that Bntish machinery was being 
used to build up Iraq’s indigenous arms industiy 

In actual fact, just as she kept in touch with government 
departmental decisions, so she made it her business, even before 
becoming Prime Minister, to_ be wholly informed by the 
Intelligence seiwices so that she could maintain a hand in its opei 
ation 

If most prime ministers take up office without much or in ec 
any knowledge of the security services, in Thatcher’s case she 
was briefed by people associated with Brian Cioziei s Institute or 
the Study of Conflict even as leader of the Opposition during Jim 
Callaghan’s government Maurice Oldfield, head of MI6, and 
Dickie Franks. Oldfield's successoi, both of whom were involved 
with the Pinay Circle, with its unique blend of political and secu-..- 
nty service per sonnel, also kept her closely informe 
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Not only wiis she uniquely aa uslomefl to moving in ^uch uell- 
informcd intelligence ciicles when she (ame to Downing Street, 
after she arnved she became the fast Piime Minister to insbt that 
she sit in on the highly secret Joint Intelligence (lommiltce, meet- 
ings Fai horn being ill-informed she did her utmost wiiile in 
office to harness tlie effective pow'ci of intelligcnfc to her pui- 
posc - even to the point of insisting on a cliiei 1 line between MI> 
and her office 

In Smear Dorril and Ramsay tell the stoi\ of how' Ilaiold 
\Mlson was dogged by the activities of IntfOligciKc to disrujit his 
government But the semccs wTie bound to the political pur- 
poses of Mis Thatcher s Toiy go\cinment fioin the start In the 
1984mineis’ stnke, undei the cloak of ^national security. CCHQ 
and the US National Secuiity Agency w'cie used to tiace the 
movement of National Union of Miners funds and c\entuallv, as 
has recently been confirmed on television. Intelligence mounted a 
concerted effort to smeai Arthui Scargill. president of the NUM. 
which secuied victory for Tliatcher but wTich w'as based on the 
utterly false charges of the divcision of SoMct funds to tlie NUM. 
sup^rt from Libya, and actual embezzlement 

These revelations bnng meaning to a statement bv David Hart, 
wo was a fnend of Will, am Casey, formei director of the CL4. and 
who, as official adviser to National Coal Boaid chaii-man Sir Ian 

conm.?"'’ ThatcheLs innci circle and in close 

‘Thatcher^r^ Ciadock, chair of JIC - 
the wter r tilow her out of 

XT,“,;;L"7r ■»» 

Ansbacher” ’ ^ ^ ® director of 

were emnCS^l 

to cnticism, Dav”d hTi w^?h departments sensitive 
to the Secretary of State for employed as assistant 

Similarly rewarded f u Malcolm Rifbnd, who was 

Scotland (srp tot) 

ember 1989 William Waldegrave published a Whitehall 
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guide called ‘Cential Intelligence Machinery’, which identified Sir 
Robin Butler as the official with ultimate responsibility for ‘intel- 
ligence and secunty matters overall’ As Douglas Hui d admitted to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee the Cabinet Office, or Cabinet 
Intelligence Unit, collates intelligence from MI6, MIS, GCHQ, etc 
for the JIC In the context of the Scott Inquiry, as Cabinet 
Secretary and Head of the Home Civil Service, Sii Robin stood at 
the crossroads where public inteiest and the accountability of ' 
‘permanent government’ meet, and he did not faie well 

Scott told him that he was dismayed that vital documents 
seemed to be being withheld by Butlei’s office Later Butler 
sought sanctuar}^ in the diplomatic merits of half-tiuth — half an 
answei could be accurate and was sometimes necessaiy, and he 
gave Scott an example the Coveinment statement that ‘negotia- 
tions were not being undei talcen with the IRA’, was both accuiatc 
and not false (the government was in fact negotiating with Sinn 
Fein) ‘Tins was an answer winch was true but not complete.’ he 
said, and maintained, moie curiously still, that ‘it was not 
designed to mislead ’ Wliy else the statement had been made 


lemains a mystery 

The whole truth, it appears, is a luxuiy the Cabinet Sect etar) 
cannot afford He can deal only in its negative values, that is 
‘what IS not false’ He must operate in a world cut off fiom the 
absolute moral root of law because — and tins is his point — trutli 
IS deemed not to be in the public intei est 

In this. Sir Robin was of couise following the example of his 
predecessor, Lord Aimstiong, who admitted at the Spycatcher 
tnal to having been ‘economical with the ti uth The leialionsinp 
between ‘truth* and ‘the public interest is really what,my book i^ 


about 

Di awing a compaiison between attitudes in 1994 (the timt o 
the Scott Inquiry) and 1963 (the time of the Profumo saindal). 
the commentator Hugo Young saw one big diffeicnt« . t i.it )\ 
1994 cormption had spread fiom Parliament into the < nil Manue 
that IS into ‘permanent govcinmcnt* ‘In 1063 Sn \onn.ni 
Biook. cabinet sccietaiv and head of the chtl ‘^eniee. pie^iclecl 
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over men of loft and rigoui, fai lemoved fiom the dcgiadations of 
Westminstei Brook’s modern heir, Sir Robin Butlci. personified 
a different woild 

If so, the derhocratic process itself is under dire tin cat. lor \vhat 
does it matter whom the public elects to office if ‘peirnancnt 
govei nment’ is in charge and i otten to the coi 

David Cornwell, who waitcs as John Ic Cane, with diicct ovpe- 
nence of the workings of the secuiity sci mccs, has mentioned the 
natural intimacy between the secret services and the Consen^ativc 
Party ’ If so, and Tony Blau has not changed his pai ty at loot, he 
too may have a difficult nde Weic Laboui to win the next elec- 
tion, the seciet sei vices would be cuddling up with the 
Conseiwative Party in exile day and night ’ 

In the light of recent media coveiage and the appeal ance in 
Tony Blair s entourage of Alan Judd, peihaps one can detect the 
piocess of assessment alieady m action 

1989 ihe, Daily Telegraph described the novelist Alan 
Judd as Toimerly of the Foieign Office where his duties weie not 
incompatible with those of a spy * “‘JuddT* states the Decembei 
y4 issue oi Lobster, tlie journal which studies the secui ity and 
te hgence services, less circumspectly, hs a serving MI6 officer 

graduate of Oxfoi d University, he 
joined MI6 m 1975 ^ 


min Secretary, FCO 

ivoU Consul, Johannesburg 
1980- FCO 


1988 

1990- 


On leave to wnte biogi aphy of Ford Madox 
rirst Secietary, FCO’ 


Fold 


by the cababnTaL^/“he7^f model of tire power exercised 
foi those who play to ,ts tune 

the lime, pui chased for sSomT'' t^ofeoce contractoi at 
bttolhgen CO was aw Je 1 ^ 'SC, which British 

"‘‘tl been side-stepping US aims expoits 
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conliols by means of its London base and fronting a covert CIA 
opeiation on belialf of South Ah ica and Iraq horn 1984. when all 
such sales to Soutli Afnca were outlawed until 1991 No merger of 
this kind could ha\ c gone through without the sanction of the mil- 
itary and Intelligence establishments, and the Fen anti directors 
have avowed that it did have then support 

In Septembci 1989 ISC Ferranti collapsed with the loss of 
30.000 jobs (80-000. including sub-contiactois) 

Tliree ISC con ti acts cunent before the 1987 Fen anti deal went 
through were cited as the underlying leason for the company’s 
collapse, all of them foi a precision guided-missiie system Imown 
tis PGM. developed in South Ah ica by Ai mscor and capable of 
canyang a missile wath a nucleai or chemical w'arhead Ai mscor 
w^as alDle to fui nish Guei in wath competitiv^ely pneed components 
for manufacturing PGM because it was already m production 
Itself thanks to a blueprint ‘acquired’ from America foi the 
Rockwell AGB 130 Tins is now a matter under investigation in 


Amenca 

The JSC contracts were drawn with Pakistan. China and the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) The UAE contract was foi a par- 
ticular ly sophisticated PGM system capable of carrying a nuclear 
or chemical warhead Fifteen hundred of these PGMs w^ere 
bcensed by the British government foi deliveiy to the UAE, winch, 
m the words of Michael Meacher MP, left ‘tins small Arab country 
with a supply gi eater than that held by NATO Since the UAE 
could have no strategic need foi such a huge reseiwe, and since the 
Older w^as placed when the Iran— Iiaq war was still at its height, it 
IS believed that the ultimate destination was Iraq ’ There is no lea- 
son to doubt that the Foreign Office w^ould have reached the same 


conclusion before gi anting the licence 

The contract wnth Pakistan was a peisonal deal with the 
President, General Zia, and died mth him when Zia's plane was 
blown up in 1989 As regards the China contract since c 

Iranians were already buying Sillovoi m anU-s up missi i^ 

Chinese, it is likely that tins too was bound foi ban All tliiee co i- 


ti acts were illegal 
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to the r'^*' ■ T r*"’ "'‘•■''® 'cmorcd, unimpeded. 

", •’ '’° no leport to 

cm on the complete destruction of the country's third 
largest defence contractor ‘ 


In the VS they promised Guci-in an easy sentence if he co- 
opciated ullv. but t her e was never a chance of it because he was 
c n ish and American governments- scapegoat Jim Guenn 

g t mteen years - long enough to ensure that no one would be 
interested in his story any more 

Tile case of ISC Fen anti has all sorts of interesting parallels 
.Astra, which will become clear rn the second part of this 
Mok. but the one big difference is that in Ferranti's case, the 
cJiarrman was never made a victim of Thatcher’s strategy of 
ma^c limitation They homed in instead on the one who was 
nntsi e the inner circle The difference is that as part of the estah- 
ij> ment. as head ol one of Bntain's leading defence companies. 
un- Jones had the government’s support for more than mere 
wrmacts He was part of the elite, one of the untouchables, unlike 
su Henderson of Matrix or the Grecians at Ordtech, or Peter 

itchell at Walter Somers, or indeed myself at Astra Alun-Jones 
was safe 


At Astra we operated at a diffei’ent end of the industiy We 
were not part of the establishment, indeed we were, as an inde- 
pendent. treading on existing monopolies, disturbing cosy 
lelationships which went back over years I have tried wherever 
possible in this book to bring to bear independent witnesses, 
people like Michael Meacher, repoits by other authors and inde- 
pendent journalists, and evidence quoted fiom the vaiious 
inquines into the trade with Iiaq, precisely because J want to 
avoid the easy criticism that I am |ust whingeing aliout my own 
treatment at the Jiands of the cabal There was a time at Asti a. 
which I will describe, when I could have thrown my Jot in witli 
them But I didn’t Not because of any high morai purpose I)ut. 1 
suspect, because I have lathei an awkward stieak in me and il 
someone comes along and says. Accept this", oi ‘Don't questir 
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that’, I find it very hard to comply even if it is in my immediate 
interests financially 


There may be still among some sections of the public a feeling of 
what IS the point in investigating the ai ms-to-haq scandal^ It is 
idealistic to expect politics not to be dirty, there must be secrecy 
if government is to achieve anything in the world in which wc live 
But few of those same people would sacrifice demociacy to such 
a principle, and that is precisely what has happened and is 
happening 

Implicit in the policy of the cabal is a conviction that 
Parliament is an out-of-date process for managing the country's 
affairs Its voice, heaid in Whitehall, bent the cais of even junioi 
ministers m Mrs Thatcher’s government Alan Clark admitted at 
the Scott Inquiry that theie is ‘an understandable reluctance in 
Whitehall to stir up Parliament Tlie House of Commons is a 
very volatile place They aie a bit of a nuisance 


At Astra I saw the real consequences (to freedom, to justice and 
to democracy) of the exercise of such a power m its clandestine 
dealings both during and after the Iran-Iraq war, when the cabal 
sought to absolve itself ft-om prosecution by developing a ivitch- 
hum of independent companies it had encouraged and used 
n the face of, it the witch-hunt was unsuccessful ^ it resulted 
failed piosecutions of directois of Matrix 
t^hurchill, Ordtec, Euromac and Atlantic Commercial, and the 
abortive attempt to convict the Astra directors of fraud Wliat it 

that British law, as presently consti- 
tuted, abhors the very idea of undemocratic rule 

s,l t ^t there? Why not 

“d the InteBigence 

The law won ™°t fc 

But H,H R ’ ““ the inner sanctum, failed 

P”*"' to 

on revenge Tliey faiM toT™ not waste energy 

= nej la, led to bury- us, but their aim was only to 
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divert attention fiom themselves, which they did — Scott inter- 
viewed virtually none of them The point, the reason why — in the 
public interest — we cannot leave it at that, is that the cabal is still 
operating, controlling and manipulating 

Already it has its feelers out into the media, which, however 
tarnished, is still the last protector of our freedoms before the law 
Spooks in Fleet Street, how the cabal uses Intelligence to exert its 
power over the media, is only one other example of its misuse of 
power, as recent press coverage shows 

On 16 Decembei \99A Private Eye led with the story that the 
television journalist and newscaster Jon Snow was approached in 
Januar^'^ 1976 by a Mr D Stilbur}^ to meet him at room 055 at tlie 

Old Wai Office for a meeting Stilbuiy’s letter began J think it 
just possible that you might be able to assist me with some confi- 
dential work I have in hand ’ At the meeting, Stilburj’^ promised 
Snow to match his salary at LBC (£3,600) if he would provide 
information about the political activities of his journalistic col- 
leagues The money would be paid directly into Snow s bank 
account and there would be ‘no problem’ with the Inland 
Revenue He was further assured that the secunty sciences had no 


political allegiances — ‘We are as loyal to Tony Benn as we aie to 
Callaghan ’ Snow did not accept the commission and he was told 
never to contact the SIS/SS again What one wonders is how 
many of Snow’s colleagues have proved more susceptible to such 
an approach ‘The probability is,’ concluded Private Eye, that 
every main newspaper office and every^ main television station 
employs at least one liighly p^d agent of the SS whose c iie )o i 
is to spy on his/her colleagues’, and suggested that t le recent re\ 
elation in the press that Richaid Got! had made a coup e o trif 
twenty years ago paid foi by the KGB. which MI6 had monitored 
and approached Gott aliout in 1989 and to all intents and pui- 
poses ‘cleared' him of. had suddenly emeigcd in theVr/o/or onh 
because Gott's papei. the Guardian, had been hounding lonaihan 
Aitkeri. ‘who has veiy^ close links ^Mth the intelligenc e sen u 
I have been involved with a nurnhei of journalist^, m n m an 
mg this stoiy At any one time them might he as mnnv as half a 
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dozen following up this oi that line of inquiiy and wc keep con- 
stantly in touch by telephone It is to oui mutual bcncht. except 
that the lelationship, which has now been going on foi ncai ly five 
yeais, has fiequently been maikcd by sudden changes ol ]3olicy liy 
newspapei editoisoi the unexplained leinoval ol a journalist fioin 
the case or even fiom the papci (sometimes to a moic exalted 
position on anothci whcie the ai ms-to-li aq inquii y is not pai t of 
the biief) 

Awaie that newspapei s must of couise follow the cditoiial pol- 
icy of the day and that joui nalists have lives to lead which, unlike 
mine, do not, whethei I like it or not, i evolve aiound this subject 
Px^enty-foui houis a day, it nevci leally suipiised me until I was 
amazed to receive, from one of my other soui ces, a list of joui nal- 
ists wath affiliations to MIS, on winch wei e posted some of my own 
contacts m the pi ess, indeed some who had at the beginning 

made sometliing of a name foi themselves on the back of the 
aims-to-Iiaq affaii 


The tiuth IS that there is no Hag to maich behind any more 
me public image is that tlie ai ms business is beyond tlie pale, but 
found most business coiiupt to some extent There is much 
tnoie national politics in the aims business and of couise that 
cads to a gi eater degi ee of duplicity and crookedness In govei n- 
mcnt-ieiated business, tlieie is a gieater acceptance of duplicity 
dressed up as the national inteiest Theie ,s a degiee of hypociisy 
in he ai ms u ade winch doesn’t exist elsewhei e, cei tainly. but it is 

iaigely goveinment-inspued 

Wl,!! n " 

to tlX t T doctoi lepoits and give woik 

coiiie to Mun d f" I*® cases which have 

justice ' pel verted the couise of 

fnim T "'•’ei'e the law is divoiccd 

iiMiiaclieeisnl'l on ^ ‘"^f’eoiy it is supposed to be but 

I im t). open government whe.e select committees can 
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examine people properly witliout any inhibitions, a system where 
‘national interest* is no longer unconlested as a defence against 
open government 

For example, the Public Accounts Committee produced a report 
on Mrs niatchcr's A1 Yamamah deal which has been suppiesscd 
by the Auditor-General. Sir John Bourn, on the grounds of 
national security/nalional interest, and also on the grounds of 
damaging Bntish industry', because if the tme facts weie levealed, 
the companies would lose business But this is also to hide massive 
conuption charges, some of the worst to hit this countiy I don’t 
think that can be tolerated Members of the Public Accounts 
Committee were ‘furious at not being tiusted to see even an edited 
version of the leport’ 

Also, the I epoi t was suppressed by a man. Bourn, who was 
Deputy Under-Secrctar)^ for Defence Procui ement in the MoD at 
the very time of the negotiation of A1 Yamamah and other 
Tliatcher defence deals It really won’t do 

Tliey will say, ‘Oh, he wasn’t involved directly in the negotia- 
tions of A1 Yamamah,’ but not only was he thei e at the time, his 
active interest in and acquaintance with defence survived his 
appointment on 4 Januar}’^ 1988 as Comptroller and Auditor- 
General In the summer of the same year he flew in by helicopter 
at the mvitation of his fnend. Stephan Kock, a non-executive 
diiector of Astra, to visit BMARC at our expense On other occa- 
sions, again following his appointment, Bourn met with and 
advised both Chris Gumbley and me on government defence pol- 
icy How can such a man be put into an impartial position of 
judgement, the essence of the role of Auditor- General, on a case 
mvolving allegations of corruption in government defence^ 

There has to be a much much greater degree of openness in 
government The only time you need total secrecy is when you are 
actually in a state of war with another country A number of the 
clandestine conventions of government in tins country are rooted 
in the need for secrecy during wartime and have never been 
removed, and of course these are very useful tools for a coirupt 
government and civil sen.ee If the Bourn Report came out. it 
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wouldn’t undeiminc the nation, il would only undcinitfie the 
goveinment Tlicic is this confusion ol intei(‘bl& 

If you aic in the scnioi echelons of (he eivi! semee. die Cuy and 
Intelligence, you aie above the law, you aie all poweiful If an\ - 
body gets out of line - it doesn't matlci what walk ol lif(‘ diey ai e 
in - you wheel out a government dcpaitineni to bash them — it 
could be the Inland Revenue, the Customs and 1‘Acise. Social 
Sccuiity, whatevci 

An aspect of govei nment which should be altcicd to resist this 
attitude is the movement of Tieasuiy/lntclhgcnec pcisonncl 
(sometimes via the Foicign Office) into key positions such as 
chan man of HM Customs and Excise oi the Inland Re% enuc Sii 
Biian Unwin, as head of HM Customs dining the Supergun 
affaii , IS a case in point 

It IS quite cleai, if you lead the tiansciipts of the Scott Inquii). 
so fai as It 1 elates to people like Geoffiey Howe. Sir Stephen 
Egeiton, David Goi e-Booth of the Foreign Office and the rest of 
them, you will see that tins attitude comes out vciy cleai ly ‘Rules 
aie for the obedience of fools and the guidance of wise men’ and 
clearly don’t apply to the bkes of them ai e on a totally dif- 
feient stiatum, old boy We aie the elite We can call up the 
resources of the establishment, whethei it is the judiciaiy’^ or the 
police or the Customs oi the Inland Revenue and we’ll slam any- 
body on the head whom we don't like or who doesn’t confoi m to 
our view of society And that applies even to your elected i epre- 
senlatives We’ll deal with them the same way if need be ’ 
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ASTRA IJK, 1986-7: 
INFETRATION BY 
THE CABAL 


Towards the end of 1985 I was approached by Roy Tucker, a 
fnend of mine Roy was a direct oi of Channel Trust and Jizoa, 
which together held 11 per cent of Asti a. following conversion of 
a loan into shares after a pi ivate placing of the company in August 
1 985 I had first met him before taking on Astra when advising the 
Rawlings family, the pioneers of Mateus Rose He said he had 
been watching our progress and suggested that I meet Roy Rides 
(see p 85), who had a company called MFA International Wlien 
I asked what business Ricks was in, he told me, ‘Security sys- 
tems — airfield, militar)' bases, prison secimty etc — he goes to the 
Middle East a lot, he’s terribly well connected He goes to Abu 
Dhabi, Dubai, you name it He seems to know everybody out 
there, and he’s put security systems into prisons and military 
bases and airfields I think he would be a great asset to your com- 
pany If meeting him does nothing else, it’ll give you tremendous 
contacts in the Middle East ’ 

Ricks was significant in the story of Astra because he was one of 
the first of a whole succession of people with connections to 
Intelligence and in the Middle East - from businessmen to 
bankers, fixeis to agents, civil servants to politicians — who engi- 
neered, approved, were involved in or simply ovei looked illegal 
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deals \Mth Iran and Iiaq, and who came to swarm round oui 
company fiom all sides (American. Biitisli and Belgian), as we 
puisued oui policy of expansion thioiigli piofitable acquisition. 

We did not acquiic MFA as such, hut look Ricks on as a con- 
sultant and suppoitcd MFA*s bank position by guaiantceing its 
oveidiaft, talnng an option to buy the compain by the subscrip- 
tion of shaics, a stiateg)^ devised by oui lawycis and accountants 
We had high hopes foi MFA's new computci -based sectiiity s\s- 
tem, System 6000, and felt tliat its woik in secuiit) s} stems would 
give Asti a an electronics capability possibly of gieat value At the 
time we were inteiested in electionics expei tise for fuse manufac- 
ture, and were also keen to take advantage of Roy Ricks' contacts 
m the Middle East 

Tucker was light about Ricks' contacts They ranged from 
Biitish Intelligence — fiom Sii Biian Tovey. formei Head of 
GCHQ, the top Biitish Intelligence establishment ncai 
Cheltenham — to the Middle East, and to the Syi lan Waddi Anccs 
Mansoui, who had a hot line to h aq Rides went on to become a 
key figure in the build-up of the h'aqi procuiement netwoik He 


was lesponsible for £40m wordi of Bntish contiacls with Mansour 
and the Iiaqis, and helped set up the Iiaqi piocui ement netwoik 
Since the Iraqi business finished, he has set up a senes of compa- 
nies with Sir Bnan Tovey, an electronics company since sold for 
around half a million and anothei. lES, whose shaies on the Stock 
Exchange have leached £6 each It was repoi ted recently that ‘in 
December 1993 [lES] w^as worth just over a million pounds Now 
It s worth £9 5m Tlie value of Riclcs’s stake is up fiom £300,000 
to more than £3m ’ Tlie Foreign Office, winch rims Tovey’s old 
hunting-ground, GCHQ, is, incidentally, one of lES’s customeis ^ 
lat clcs IS now well in was confirmed for me when I saw 
ns n^e on a membership proposal on tlie board at tlie Naval 

and Military Club Fhs proposer was Sir Biian Tovey I couldn’t 
beliei e it when I saw it 

r, r" depai ture 

m , . ^ event which is still shrouded m some 

5 IL was such a strange decision and, in the context of 
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buclligcnce-relatcd subterfuge that was going on inside and out- 
side our company at the time, it is worth consideration 

llie facts aie as follows A man called Bill McNaught came on 
to our staff in 1986 I Jc had approaclied us at die Farnborough Air 
Show and said lie would like to join us I thought it odd. as we 
could only offer him a job looking after iMFA, and McNaught had 
been twenty-fn c years with W'estland Helicopters and had a good 
position. Howcvei. as Bill McNaught was Chris Cumbley s 
brother-in-law and we needed someone w^ith engineering experi- 
ence whom we could trust. I agiecd 

Almost as soon as he arrived. McNaught w'as telling Cumbley 
that Ricks w'as not doing a good job and that his company (MFA) 
W'as going to cause us a lot of problems I w^as away in Amenca, 
and w'hen I returned I heard that RicI^s had left the company 
McNaught had somehow got hold of tape-i ecoi ded telephone 
calls of an apparently incriminating nature It sounded a load of 
balderdash to me I certainly wouldn t have agreed to Ricks s 
departure had I got to hear about it. and found it very sti ange that 
I had not been consulted I had had high hopes that Ricks s con- 
tacts would open up lucrative markets for Astra in the Middle East 
Tlie vciy method of his departui e, the tapped telephone calls 
and the honey-trap style pressure which forced him out, smacked 
of an Intelligence operation, not the kind of thing Chris Cumbley, 
John Andei son. Iim Miller. Martin Guest or I could have dreamed 
up 

In considering what lay behind these events, there are vanous 
facts which emerge as relevant 

1 Ricks has never been touched, even though he w^as involved 
nght up to his neck in Iraqi procurement The MoD pobce or 
Customs have never prosecuted him or chased him 

2 Ricks’s associate, Waddi Mansour, had been contacted by an 
Iraqi official, KassimAbbass, to set up its procurement net- 
work for Iraq’s growing indigenous arms industry before 

Ricks came to us 
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3 Again without our knowing it, after liaving facilitated Ricks s 
depaiture, McNaught began negotiating with the man lie 
had got 1 id o( ovci a ina&sivc fuse conti act foi h acj I he sub- 
stance of the discussions was the Ii aqi i cquii cment for fuses 
and 155mm shells 

The McNaught-Ricks deal finally came to a head about 
September 1988 I lemembci it well I was in the office in Linen 
Hall late on a Thuisday evening, and Chi is Gumbley came 
thiough fiom oui small boaidioom wheie he had been having a 
meeting with McNaught He said, ‘Bill wants to take on tins con- 
tract vath Iiaq 1 have told him that's fine, but eveiything we do 
has to be 100 pei cent approved by the MoD and tlie Depai tincnt 
of Defense m Amenca I think you’ll agi ee that’s the i ight attitude 
I’ve told lum that if he thinks he’s such a smai t-aise, he can go 
round to the MoD himself and get me the clcaiances, and if they 
say It’s all light, then we’ll do it ’ 

I agreed with that, oui hard-and-fast lulc being not to get 
mvolved with anythmg witliout MoD oi DoD appioval, which is of 
course not tlie same as saying none of our goods would find their 
way to Iran or Iraq Wliat peqDlexed me was ho\A' McNaught could 
be negotiating with Ricl<s aftei what had happened After saying 
he was no good, he then produced a conti act woi th around £37m 
with lum, far laigei than any othei contract then offered to the 
company 

In the end, as it happened, the Iiaqis opted instead foi a deal 
with Caidoen, valued at £37 5m, to constiuct and equip an entiie 
fuse/aitilleiy line Matiix Chuiclull, as sub-conti actor, provided 
the necessaiy maclune tools for £12m and the government pro- 
vided the necessary export licences The factoiy was up and 

running by the middle of 1990 Matrix, of couise, was latei 
destioyed over it 

(Similai contracts were also awaided by die Iraqis via Bull’s 
oHD, in which we did become involved ) 

1 iicie aie various observations woith making on tins turn of 
events 
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1 It IS rcrtain iliat at the time Ricks left us he was well into 
discussions ^\ItIl Mansoui about a majoi involvement with 
the haqis which he could not have oiganiscd from his posi- 
tion with Astra 

2 Astra w'as considered as a vehicle loi this, and ver}^ likely a 
decision taken later, that while Astra had ceitain adv'^an- 
tagc». on the grounds of sccuiit) and Astia's involvement 
with Irarj Ma Allnanc, it miglit be better to keep fuither 
involvements sepaiatc and take the Caidoen/Matrix 
Churchill loule instead 

3 dliei c IS no doubt that. dclilDCi ately oi otherwise. McNaught 
found Ricks an easy and piofital^lc w'ay out from under the 
*\stia umbiella at the light time foi Ricks to benefit from the 
Iraqi procurement oppoi Lunity 

4 How has Ricks managed to lead such a charmed life since 
the Iraqi business^ Clearly he must have been worJang foi, 
or under the protection of, someone on the British side 
involv^ed in developing the pro-Iiaqi policy in Tliatchei’s 
arms strategy 

5 A key acquisition in Iraq's procuiement stiategy for an 
indigenous arms industiy was their purchase of machine- 
tool manufactuiei Matrix Churchill from TJ Group Wlio 
was a director of TJ Group at the time^ The same man who 
was chan man of Westland Helicopteis when Bill McNaught 
came to us — Sir John Cuckney, ex-M15, ex-chairman of 
IMS, which traded with Iran and Iraq for HMC and. from 
1987, chairman of Astra’s main shareholdei. 3i 

The McNaught-Ricks affair is one clear indicator in .Astra’s history 
that the impetus belnnd the arms industry was a gioup opeiating 
with or through all sorts of companies, both witli and without the 
Icnowledge and acquiescence of then managements 
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Much latei I was to discover, and not from any of the parties 
involved, that our own lawyeis, Baileys, Shaw Sc, Gillett, who had 
advised us on the strategy of the relationship between Ricks’s 
company and Astra, wei e acting for Ricks and the Ii aqis and that 
the legisteicd office of TDG, the Iraqi procurement HQ, was at 
their address — also the coi respondence address of Kadhum and 
Habobi, both senior members of haqi Intelligence 

The sloiy doesn’t end there When in 1988 we bought BMARC, 
the armaments and ammunition manufactui er, McNaught moved 
aci OSS from MFA to look after the new acquisition No sooner was 
he ensconced in this position than he was tallung to his old chum 
Admiral Tieacher back at Westland Wliat did they come up with^ 
Major calval business, the deal for arming Blackhawk helicopters, 

pai t of Tliatchei s A1 Yamamah, bound foi Saudi but really going 
to haq 


^^lien the weaponising deal failed to go forward, the cabal per- 
sisted with one aspect of this potentially luciative deal with Iraq 
which, you will lecall, involved the GEGAL 50, which we were 
building under licence from General Electiic of USA at our 
BMARC plant in Giantham In August 1995 I leceived informa- 
tion fiom Glynn Kay. who woiked foi Gerald Bull’s SRC in China 
and Iiaq. that the diawings foi the GECAL 50 were bemg worked 
on witliout mv knowledge or Astra’s consent by Yugoslav 
draughtsmen in Bull's olfice in Baghdad aftei the Westland Astra 
weaponising di^al was put on hold Asti a had exclusive worldwide 
inniketing and manufacturing nghts in GECAL 50 outside 
niei lea I he diawings can only have come to SRC from BMARC 
It not i( ^in to look as though Cuckney had sometlung of 
“ ' ‘-mial role in tiie cabal’s business^ We will look at this fuithei 
* fie ineantmie ,i ,s ^^ol(h noting that McNaught’s placement in 
a u as at least as advantageous to the cabal as to us 
.M- though, abou. Westland a, this lime Admi.al 

It . . «a, a found,., daccio, of J.m Guenns ISC. the company 

"I". Iltrough Accudvnc ,n Amonca on fuses 
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In niid-1986 another man appeared on the bccne. well known to 
the e\-Brof ks jinsonncl at Astra 

T\%o of the agf'nt-') who had dealt with Blocks when the com- 
pany became involved in the defence industiy weic Tengku Safi, 
a Malaysian connected Iw family to one of tlic leading ro)aI fam- 
ilies of Malavsia and to llic Sultan of Brunei, and one Richard 
lohn Rainey Unw in UnAvin. who acted across the board for othci 
pyrotechnic companies and had connections with Royal 
Ordnance. ,i}so had good c:on(acls in Malaysia, having done his 
military' service there, but dealt widely with Tliird World countnes 
m \frica (Nigcna. Kenya. Zimbabwe. Zambia, etc), the Middle 
East (Iordan. Iraq. Oman, Abu Dhabi. Dubai. Kuvv'ait. Saudi. 
Iran, etc ) and the Far East, paiticulaily Biunei, Malaysia and 
Tliailand 

v\Il ol a sudden Unwin began pestenng me to buy his company’, 
which seemed to me at best not vital to Astia's pi ogress He w’^as 
dealing, in particular, in large and ‘do-it-yourself* firework dis- 
plays. srnoke-gienades, stun grenades and thunder-flashes, and a 
range of pyrotechnics, including an infantry training simulated 
artillery' fire of all calibres He had been in the arms trade for a 
long lime and enjoy'ed a lavish lifestyle with offices in May'fair, m 
Park Lane, and latterly in Charles Street, near Berkeley Square 
His managing director was lohn Sellens who, at Thorn EAR. had 
sold the Cymbeline artillery-locating system to the Iraqis 

For us It was a time of great expansion, and around June— July 
1986 vve found ourselves in need of a bigger bank facility We weie 
with Barclays in St Albans, which at that time ranked as a City 
branch — they had a v'ery' good manager and there w'as quite a 
good relationship, but the overdraft required to fund our stock, as 
ever bigger military orders came in. was pushing our require- 
ments up towards the four or fiv'c million mark Barclay's could not 
accommodate us At the same time, Richard Unwin w'as Imocking 
at our door, forever calling me up to invite me out for lunch 

I told him w'e had a lot of other business going on We had had 
an over-the-counter issue through Hichens Harrison in 1980, 
when we raised £750.000. and we were vv'orking towards a-full- 
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quotation on the Stock Exchange I couldn’t be botliercd with 
Unwin But in oidei to ingratiate Iiiinsell, he said. ‘I know a \'eiy 
good chap, a man called Kock at the Midland Bank ’ Me told me 
that tins Kock had helped him out ticmcndously, that he under- 
stood all the militaiy side of the ai ms business - ‘You won't have 
the problem with these idiot bankeis,’ Un^Mn said ‘1 had a 
tremendous cash flow problem with an older foi Nigeria, and 
Kock bailed me out Wliy don’t you go and sec Midland^* 

I lecalled heaiing the name once bcfoic. but in fact didn't go 
and meet this Mr Kock Instead I made an appointment with 
Unwin’s bank managei, a Mi Robson, who was at this funny 
branch in Queen Mctoria Sti eet, SWl (Tlieothci senioi managei, 
whom I had met befoie, was Philip Bai nett, who later was ictiicd 
Bainett was a veiy capable bankei and veiy peiceptivc. which, in 
the context of what we were to discover about this branch, may 
not have been the most valued quality in a semoi managei ) The 
branch was on a second or thud flooi and there w^as no banlang 
hall as such, all the dealing was done tlnough the Cential Hall 
Westminster branch, up near the House of Commons 

We had dealt with Pdidland before and had found them piett)^ 
opeless, but when we arrived to meet Robson we knew^ at once 
t at we had got the nght place They wei e very accommodating 

^ facility you 

need ^s was Thatcher’s Bntain and apparently I had been 

led to the deepest well, the very source The branch turned out to 
e p ace where IMS, the Iranian piocurement netwoik, 
wane, and the Iraqi proem ement compames banked - the 

10 e ot of themt ‘You want six million, seven million?’ Mr 
Robson said ‘No problem’ 

So we moved to Midland 

"blamed a full Stock 
® “"000.81 shape, and it was 

Co T U"™ 

traci rnu mnl^’ “ Possibility of our wmning a con- 

"o 1 8% -I 

n site in Richborough, Kent, because of a lack of suitable 
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storage facilities To store moi tai bombs you have to meet certain 
safety distances in the stoiage schedule Back in 1984 Unwin had 
acquii ed a former Paines Wessex munitions site neai Dartford He 
had done this because someone had taken exception to his mem- 
bership of the Defence Manufactureis Association, which obviously 
requires of its members that they own a manufacturing site, which 
Unwin did not Dcspeiatc not to be excluded, he had nished out 
to find a factory to buy, and come up with the Paines Wessex site, 
which had previously been owned by Vickers and was situated in 
a remote area of the Thames estuaiy It met the stoi age conditions 
of the mortar-bomb conti act perfectly 

Remembering this, and prompted by Midland, I did contact 
Unwin and looked again at his company, which I was not sur- 
prised to see had been making quite hori endous losses, but was 
about to make ~ because of certain oveiseas contracts — quite lea- 
sonable profits We finally took it on board that Octobei, paying 
him about £600,000 in shares and cash, and giving him a con- 
sultancy contract for three years at £75,000 a yeai 

Prioi to the deal, Unwin had gone off to live as a lax exile in 
Guernsey It wasn’t to be a permanent de-camp, in fact he now 
has a home m Ramsden, neai Buifoid in Oxfordshire, and an 
antiques busmess But he used the Guernsey move to piomote his 
fnend Kock to me once again He started to say that as he was 
going to end up with i ather a large numbei of shai es in oui com- 
pany, he would like a representative on the board 

I told him ‘Absolute rubbish' You’re very lucky that we have 
talcen you over,’ and lefused his lequesl to put one of his fi lends 
on the boaid ‘I might have consideicd you,’ 1 said, ‘but 1 am not 
going to consider any old joker' 

Unwin replied, ‘Well, the chap that 1 am going to iccominend 
is more than any old joker, he is this chap Koc k ' 

Now I remembcied the fiist occasion that 1 had hcaid the 
name It had been in Octobei oi Novcmbci 1985. in the couise of 
discussions ovei MPA, at a meeting with Peter Wea\er at the 
Maidstone blanch of Midlimd wlieie Ro} Bicks banked WeaNei 
had been the fiist to tell me about VlfrS. too the secret defence , ^ 
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department of Midland Stephan Adolph Kock, who was one of 
their special arms consultants, was. said Weaver on that occasion, 
‘a man with influence and contacts at the highest level, including 
Mrs Thatcher’ 

This first suggestion by Midland that Kock might be useful to 
us occuiTed at about the same time as we committed to the Aba 
Chemical deal in Canada, which you will recall marked the first 
resolution of the oveituies made to us there by the US defence 
establishment \aa Rogei Hardmg of the British embassy and Dick 
Wliite 

At the time we completed the deal with Unwin, we weie tak- 
ing financial advice from the corporate side of Hong Kong Bank 
Ltd (a subsidiaiy of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank), which 
was leally the old Anthony Gibbs firm A feUow subsidiar)^ was 
the broker, James Capel They told us that the Stock Exchange 
1 equii ement foi a fully listed company was to have at least two 
non-executive directors We had inherited Edward Album horn a 
deal with a company called Francis Sumner Holdings PLC m our 
pursuit of a Stock Exchange listmg Tins will be covered m due 
course But now, it appeared, we needed one other So, as it 
turned out, Unwin’s friend Kock suddenly became a serious 
proposition and I decided to ask Midland in moie detail wJiat 
they thought of hun 

Midland agieed to send me some information and back came 
a brochure which contained a short biography of the man That 
sounded fine But I want a reference,’ I said So Robson signed a 
lefeiencc. and then I received a letter from Head Office also lec- 
ornmending him 


Apart from being a little uneasy that there didn’t seem to be a 
pioper curriculum vitae available, with infoimation about nation- 
a it) wliere Kock had gone to school and so on, I felt that if the 
an as content, he must be OK, and of course Unwan said 

thi ^ 1 i~i T' fnendi So, m October 1986, 1 rang up 
V cp lan i o p 1 kock and told him that he had been recom- 

Unwin as a non-execulive diiectoi 
" l-e hke to consider joinings' 


■'NVelL’ he said, ‘u is very good of you to ask me,’ and concluded 
tiiat he would let luc know sliortly 

He spoke with a relaxed, bluff and hearty tone, but like some 
ot er immigrants to the English boardioom from Eastern Europe, 
who believe that they have mastered the cultured English manner, 
IS performance on that hist occasion went a little too far 
i cvcrtheless, I had no serious second thoughts I had consulted all 
the people 1 should have consulted, who were in agreement that it 
would be politic to have a representative of the bank on oui 
oard, paiticulaily one who was an arms eApeil 
Wien J met him, J believe at the ‘Jn and Out’, the Naval and 
ilitary club in Piccadilly, he had a perfect pictuie of the com- 
pany in every conceivable way I assumed naluially that this had 
come to him via Unwin I remember being quite ii ntated at one 
stage because he made some comment about Ins only being pi e- 
paied to join a company which was wholly reputable (tlie uony of 
this become clear, and is almost loo bittei to take even at this 
distance m time) 

For goodness sake,’ I had laughed, dispeising my irntation. 
you have been helping out Unwin’s company, how can you 
possibly doubt us^’ 

Unwin had been an agent, an arms facilitaloi like Mark 
Tliatcher. and then had spread his wings a bit witli the PCent site 
He had been in at the ‘glamorous’ end of the industr)^. all last 
money, big commissions and so on. and this man Koclc Unwin's 
fnend. was playing for the moial high ground It was a bit iidicu- 
lous 

It pinpoints something aliout Kock whicJi marks him do\^ n in 
even the most objective appraisal of tlie man He played ihese 
grand strategies employed all sorts of ingenious (uftics but 
becaUvSe he was t lading so transpaiently on the gullibilit) of <ill 
around him. these tactics appealed almost patronising 

I asked him winch major companies he had been (onneficfl 
with, and he mentioned Biddle Ilolding!! anrl Shell Oil. which 
had been on the Midland biochuie. and bluffed hi^ w,i\ through. 
sa\ina he had been (onnccled wiih so mnn\ One of his grpiii. 
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expressions, I icmcmbci, was ‘Afiira is my pai ish ' I Ic icrKonrf} all 

Afiica was his I knew he liad eonnec lions with Hliotlesia and 

South Africa, and later 1 discovcicd that he was eonneeied w'lth 

Zambia, w^hen at one of the mililai s shows a w'liok* delc'zalinn of 

* % 

Zambians suddenly descended on him. anri one man in partic'u- 
lar came fonvaid and said, ‘My lathei wall be st» ^laf^ thal I base 
seen you ’ Kenya was also impoitant. and he had knowledge of 


Zaiie and Nigcna But he never (old me (hat h(‘ spoke \ral)ic, 
although according to the Observer he was an '\iabi(‘-speakei. 
which w'as why he had been used as a bagman (besaleb olhei 
things) on Tliatchci’s Middle East conliacts 

Kock IS the soit of person wlio, if lie goes out of his wa\\ to be 
pleasant, most people w^ould not question. lint wonkl go along 
with the peifoimance Jolin Andeison w-as the first e\p)if ills (ri 
question his cicdibility I lemcmbci him saying thal b(‘ had a 
feeling there was something not light about him horn the stai t ‘If 
you ^kKock w'hat he has done befoie a ceitain date.' he said to 
me, you never got an answ^er - “Fve done quite a lot of things in 
my time, ho ho'”’ 

It did cross my mmd that he might be connected with 
nteUigence, but I have to countci that with the view of oui 
awyeis, Baileys, Shaw & Giliett, and of oui accountants. Stov 
Hayward who were wholly taken in and used to laush and think 
hewasa^enoldbuffei, LauienceKingswood ofBailcys col- 

p e in ysterics every time he had to entei his middle name in 
a piospectus To these people, at the stai t, Stephan Adolph Kock 
was something of an object of fun 

Kock has been desciibed by Di Mark Ph)Uluan of the Political 

f University, who has done 
in^rd f *e activities of Intelligence opeiaUves 

owy world of ai ms packages and financing ’ 

ThtMidUd Czechoslovakia 

Air Fo ic^then^ T?”'" the Royal 

hoice, then woiked in civil aviation, and ‘subsequently he 
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earned otii ^peeiahHed dutif'^ for llio Bnudi go\onimcnt in \anoiis 
parts of the \\oihL iiuhiding as Political Scci clary to the 
Hlmde-ian Pnrne Mini>^tei in (he eail\ sixtic-? (lining the pciiod of 
cori'ititiJtional ehangi’ lie had further militan semee abioad in 
thi' mK'lligi'iK e cor|i“i O'? an infantn offieei 1 Ic also sa^^ sei*vicc loi 
5orne \ear' in the SVS ivgiineni ' 

nieie IS in fart no tni(’<‘ of hi^ ('\rt }ia\ing belonged to the RAF 
Re>ear(Ji b\ Plnthian and Inn Laxton. who worked on Astia s 


affairs for neeonntants iStoy Hayu«iid and. follo\Mng his cxpcii- 
enceof Vstra*s manipulation and Mctirnisation. dedicated himself 
to frontline )oiirn<ilistic invehligation into government coriuption 
in the aims industn*. points to Rock's emigiating. in 1944. to 
Southern Rhoikssia. nhcie foiiileen jeais latei (until December 
1962) h(* did indeed ser\e as Political Secictai*}’ to the Rhodesian 


Prime Minister Sir Edgai X'iliiicliead 

Dunng his Rhodesian penod. Kock picked up. among much 
(*Jse that dctei mined his future one paiticular contact that would 
stand him in good stead Wiilter Monckton. IslMscount Monckton 
of Bienchlc). one of Churchill's Cabinet and then chan man of 
Midland Bank, headed the Advisory Commission that undertook 

ale^^e^^ of the Rhodesian Constitution Walter's son Gilbei t, a for- 
mer major-general, the 2nd Viscount Brcnchley. would be one of 
Kock's patrons when Kock came to Bntain in 1967 Kock’s house 
bordered Monckton’s estate near Maidstone in Kent 


It appears more likely that Kock’s alleged earlier experience m 
the RAF was in fact in the Rliodesian Air Force, and if one is to 
believe Kock’s own assertion to the 1991 DTI Select Committee 
Inquiry into Exports to Iraq, that he sei*ved as substantive captain 
and rose to major in the SAS hn Rhodesia just before ^I It is 

more than likely that the SAS service he saw was in C Squadron 

formed by ‘Mad Mike’ Calvert at that time from a pool ol 1,UUU 
Rhodesian ex-SOE and SAS volunteers for action against the 
communists m the |ungles of Malaya Alternatively, he was an 

Intelligence liaison man who used the SAS 

‘Following his retirement horn the army, the Midland 
brochure conttnues, Kock ‘was for a penod International ip , „ 
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foi amajOT international Diiteli mining and inanufarlunni: gionp 
and subsequently again as Intoinalional Diieetoi foi the Shell Oil 
Company ’ 

But this IS not stnctlv tiiic eitliei As he was fon ed to admit to 
the DTI Select Committee, lie was m fact a diiei tor of a metals 
mining company called Billiton, a Shell .suh'^iditiix Known to pio- 
Mdc ictiicmcnt posts for Intelligc'in e olfiiei'? KocK wa^^ fai from 
letircd, how'cvei, (oi accoidmg to infoirnation lu' supplied fot an 
intcinal Asti a ncwslcttei at the \en same time he ‘rained out 


special assignments foi the FoieiKii Offic<‘ * 

Various people aic on iccoid as to KocK's lole in hilclliiiciKe 
Tlie CIA/State Dcpaitment icfciied to him as SIS (M16) Geialrl 
Bull has said that he w^as a membei of M15 - d le's a Vaipic ~ a 
South Miican He w oilcs loi the Midland Bank ai ms depai tment, 
but he s also pait of MI5 like Cucknev ‘ When I mentioned this to 
Lt -Col Cohn Mitchell, foimci MR late of the \ig\lls and now 
wath Halo Tmst, a chaiitable company im'ol\'cd in cleai ing mines 
lom teiiitones like Cambodia, liaq. Afghanistan. Somalia, 
btluopia and Mozambique, he told me, ‘No. he was MIG ' 

^ In an unguaided moment Richaid Unwin told me lliat Kock. 
m IIS moie active days, had been head of Gioup 13 The Foi cign 
fice IS said to diaw Gioup 13 opeiatives horn the SAS as well 
nni secuiity films Its duties imolve 'seivice to the 

^ ^ only to the most luthlessly cxpenenced 

f T' "'ll®'! 1“ 

and mp* ™f peisonnci 

Pete, TlTT^ ” T »’<=lud.ng Majo, 

S.« <"tell.ge„ce man 4o has 

Brmsh Intel!, T* ‘■''gl’est echelons of 

Xid f r Consultants, 

Ud ie fi,n, r T g«''e,nmenl,-as d,d Defence Systems 

Mots n'rc IrmVj 

pat,ons ,n W7 Monckton, who acted as o,te of Kock’s 

MeX wL an alsoV, and 

late, too, of Jonatlian Aitken both befoie 
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and at tho tunc tfiat Aitkcn was a director of Astra’s BMARC “ 
Dunng the ITFl Select Ounmittce Inqiiir)^. in the final I’cport of 
^^hI(ll Kock's evidence pla\ed a cnnously insignificant pait, our 
mysienouh non-e\ecuti\e diiccloi denied ever being a member of 
M15 or M16. or an officer in MI6- but no one leading bis evidence 
\\onld be left in ain doubt that be had these connections 

if I find anything which I consider to be contiai*} to the intci - 
csts of this countrv-’ Kock said to Mr Stan Ciowlher MP. evei 
confident of his inteipictation of our country's interests, i wall 
report ' 

‘Tlie question is. how do wc rcpoi t it''* picsscd Ciowthei ‘How^ 
do w'c get in touch with them (the secunty senaces]^ You certainly 
know^ how to get in touch with them all the time, do you not^’ 
i know how' to get in toucli wath some of them, yes, was as far 


as Kock w'ould go 

As Kock's crucial involvement in the arms-to-Iraq scandal 
began to fall clear, further attempts were made, this time in 
Pailiament. to uncovci information about the man hi Apnl 1993, 
Allan Rogeis MP asked the House Svhat the official duties of Mr 
Stephen Adolphus Kock [, 9 zc] have been since 1980 

Tlie apparently definitive answer, ‘None,’ will do little to dis- 
perse the suspicions of the cunous historian, however, for the date 
in question, ‘1980’, has been entered in Hansard as ‘1990’, 
although it was perfectly clear in the original question 

Other questions followed in February 1994 (MPs Menzies 
Campbell and Sir David Steel), and on 1 July 1994 Michael 
Meacher asked, ‘for what reason Stephan Adolph Kock has Special 
Branch protection, and what other names he uses or h^ been 
known by ’ Four days later the answer came, ‘It is not in the pub- 
lic interest to dcsclose whether any person has received official 
protection or not There is no Ministenal responsibility for names 
by which Mr Kock is known or has been known 

Then on 24 May, Meacher tried once more, digging deeper 
into h,s past, asktng to know, ‘what duties Stephan Ado phus 
Kock has performed for a the Prime Minister, b the Ministry of 
Defence, c the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, d 

^ -E. 
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Department of Tiade and Industiy. and c any other Dcpai tincnt 
betVk^een 1961^ and 1979, and in which counti ics o\ eiscas each of 
these duties weie earned out ’ 

Meachei was rewarded with an answ'ci tliat at least seemed to 
venfy that Kock enjoyed a protected status ‘Mr Kock pci for med no 
official [my italics] duties for any Cover ninent Dcpailmcnt dui ing 
the penod 1964-79 It i emains the Cover nment's policy not to 
comment on the contacts winch an indmdual may or may not 
have had with the security [MIS] and intelligence [MT6] agencies * 
But whether oi not he is oi w'as a member or an officer in 
or MIS or w^as ever invoh^cd with Ci oup 1 3. he wns by his owu 
admission a militai'^i' intelligence officei in Rliodesia’ with ‘access 
to private information of a nature that might endanger the secu- 
rity of the state’ and tlie ‘capability to convey [such] infoi mation*. 
wbatevei pi ecisely that means in tei ms of job desci iption 

The close comiection betw'^een the SAS, M16, mdustiy/the City 
and politics will be seen to have formed the route by w^hich Kock 
found his w^ay to Asti a in 1986 

Kock w'as active in these areas w’hen Biitish policy towmds 
southern Afiica was no less duplicitous ovei sanctions and 

piessing need to tiade, than it became in the 
s towards Iiaq, ovei sanctions on aims and the desiie to 

t e a \ antage of the enormous economic opportunities offered 
bv wai in the Middle East 


^^lien, in 1965. during Harold Wilson’s government. Southern 
Bliodesia issued its Unilateral DecIaiaUon of Independence (UDI), 
civil servants in the Cabinet Office drew up sanctions w.th so 
i> oopioes that subsidiaiies of Butish oil companies weie 
eficcuvely encouraged to continue to supply 

snr f Provided Kock wqth a perfect tiaimng ground for 

mdustiy in die 1980s With official 
HI shoi t-cut to economic expediency, the situation 

.0^ cases lavou.cd the nse of clandestme operauves who, m 

th elt do so. could, 

P^m,„„s,n IncDoe appeal 
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Kock proved himself in Rhodesia, and m 1969, as was the case 
W'lth others \^]io helped Bntain s covert foieign policy at this time, 
he was icwaided with Bntish citizenship Once in Bntain, he set 
about cementing his contacts in political and business and 
Intelligence circles hcic 

By 1973 he had a position as non-cxecutive director of Biddle 
Holdings and the formci chan man. Frank Biddle, recalls his 
boasting that he had dined out with Margaret Tliatchcr By the 
time he joined Astra, and Thatcher had come to power, Kock was 
available to co-ordinate the major arms deals that undemrote hei 
economic policy 

In 1978. when Kock gave evidence to the Bingham Inquiry into 
sanclion-busting in Rhodesia, he desenbed himself as National 
Accounts Ad visei to British Peti oleum Later, through his friend- 
ship witli a man called Beinard Wheeler, he could put this 
experience to good use 

Having sen'^ed in the Special Operations Executive (SOE) dur- 
ing the Second World Wai, Bernard Wlieeler is, like Kock, a 
member of the Special Forces Club, indeed a former secretary 
The SOE trained resistance groups in the Second World War and 
engaged in sabotage, assassination and general mayhem, there- 
after, Its government-sponsored assassination duties passed to 
MI6, who out of pique or envy had betrayed SOE agents dunng 
the war 

We know that Wheeler and Kock operated through a company 
called Onedin Developments (Devon) Ltd until it was struck off 
the Register of Companies for failing to file accounts in 1978 
There is evidence of mutual back-scratching before then Kock’s 
appointment as a non-executive director of Biddle Holdings in 
1973 was. according to Frank Biddle, a pre-condition imposed by 
Biddle’s merchant banlc. County Bank Limited, for the flotation of 
the company ‘Coincidentally’, Wheeler was a paitner in Mann 
Judd Sc Co , the reporting accountants of Biddle Holdings, at die 
time of the flotation 

In 1980 Mann Judd merged with Touche Ross, where Kock’s „ , 
eldest son, Egmont Stephanus, served his articles as a trainee^ 
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accountant and is now partnci. and wliere Mai k Thatcher was a 
ti ainee accountant 

Wlieeler and Kock were close Indeed, Kock is godfather to one 
of Wheeler’s daughteis Wlieeler left Touche Ross in 1985 and 
became involved in the Conservative Industrial Fund with Lord 
Erskine of Remck (see p 114) For a period of three or four years 
he worked from the former headquarteis of the Economic 
League, in Mne Court, Fleet Stieet, and as a council member of 
Bntish United Industrialists, which, as we have seen, is a front 
company foi donations to Toiy party funds laundered thiough the 
‘i iver' companies 

BUI,’ confirmed the January 1994 edition of Parliameniar}'’ 
Ajfairs^ provided an effective front for the companies that wished 
to make donations to the Conservative Party secietly By 1989 [by 
which time Wheeler had left], BUI was no longer an important 

component m fund-raismg, principally because its mam actiMties 
were so widely known ’ 

Tlie icgistered office of the Vivei companies’ wTich piocessed 
diese funds is at 6 New Squaie, Lincoln’s Inn, the addiess of 
lowers & Hamlins, the company which Kock would employ 
secretly, without the Imowledge of the Astra board, from 1989 fol- 
owiUq Ins attempt to unseat me as chan man, to advise liim on 
stratcg^’ that culminated m my dismissal and the break-up of the 
compan) I w'ould discover wliat had happened from board mm- 
cs o meetings winch Kock conducted only after we, the 

lounding dll ectois. had left 

\V,ll,am Gosselin Tiower set up the ‘nvei companies’ in 1949 at 
('Ixirchill s lequest H.s son, Anthony Gosselin Trowel, a foimer 

Hamlins and a directoi of Bourne 

Sriond \V was, during the 
offiier ^ '' “’o SAS and an Intclligi 


jence 


«liu.''m dI^5970?r,Tr " ‘'’T'' 

"■■.ihln -.loiU.uiir t Colonel Jim Johnson, a 

'•■•"'i' i.iKi-n l„M„ '' ‘Hoeny Services (KMS). a 

■' ■' l>l>-e , „,ned ,n Kenya duiing the Man Man 
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campaign, meaning ‘undercover operations’ KMS flounshed at a 
time when die government fiist co-opted pnvate security opera- 
tions to undertake political activities of a sensitive and dangerous 
kind In 19^4 Walker and Johnson won a contract to train and 
equip the special forces of die Sultan of Oman, whose coup to 
rcmo\e his father and take power four years earlier had been 
organised by SVS operatives under the command of Bngadier 
Tim Landon 

Landon was in AJargarct Thatcher's entourage when she 
signed the controversial Oman ‘university' deal in 1981 Trowers 
Sc Hamlins has maintained an office in the Sultanate of Oman 
since 1977 A%Iker was leported to have been ‘on first-name 
terms' with Thatcher dunng her term in office Kock, who boasted 
also of his special entree to No 10. was. in addition, a close col- 
league of Dare Newell, anothei former recruit to Calvert’s ‘C’ 
Squadron and seen side by side with Kock at SAS regimental din- 
ners and at the Special Forces Club in London From 1973 to 
1985. Dare Newell was reputed to have run SAS Group 
Intelligence when it was a cleanng-house for MI6 mercenary oper- 
ations m Oman ^ 

I hope you can begin to understand something of the milieu m 
which Kock moved I give it to you as essential baclcground to 
understanding the story of the cabal s covert abuse of Astra, wliich 
follows 

Kock’s contacts in the political echelons of defence were no less 
extraordinary Following his move in 1987 from Kent, his often 
weekly trips to London from a hideaway in Scotland at West 
Barravullin, near Ardfern in Argyllshii e, where I believe he still 
lives, included meetings at the Foreign Office and the Cabinet 
Office where he was an adviser to the Joint Intelligence 
Committee His links with JIG have been independently corrobo- 
rated by Robin Robison, formerly on its administrative staff You 
will recall that JIC controls the activities of the security and 
Intelligence services in Britain 

There were top-level connections also with tlie DESO Major- 
General Cliristopher Last of DESO was the first to alert 
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Kock’s activities ahioarl ‘W^iciexci wc*ie scllinjx aims.' lu’ s'liri. 
‘yourKock usually pops up fiom uo^^hoIc * 

At the MoD he was well in with Sii John 13ouin, Cohn 
Chandler, and Pctei Levene and Biigadii'i Peler I^andrev on tin* 
Procurement Executive, as well as with induslnalisls like 1 Ago of 
Bntish Aciospace. and Clive Hunting of I hinting Engineering 
It seemed to us at Astra that Kock knew c\enone who was 


anyone in the aims business Indeed, at th<' time he joined ns 

towards the end of 1986, his connections appeal to have laiM’d 

him on to a vii tually untouchable plane Ycais latei I bumpcrl into 

Pctci Shore in the changing looms of the Roehampton (Jlub and 

asked him why Kock had not been intemewed loi the Foiciim 

Affaiis Committee investigation into the Peigau Dam/Malaysiaii 

arms deal affair, ol winch Shore w'as acting chairman How (‘ould 

such an investigation proceed wathoul intciviewing the man who 

had orchestrated the whole thing, a man who had admitted on 

television that he w^as involved? Wmt I actually said to Shoie 

was, AVhy has the main witness not l^ecn intcniew'ed?* Shoic 

assuming that I meant Tliatclicr. began to lejily - ‘It is hci pic- 

rogative as Pnme Minister ' \Xdien I intei i upted. telling him I 

meant Kock, Shore’s telling lesponse (to what must ha\c seemed 

somet mg of a fast ball, as he changed fiom swimming trunks 

into boxer shorts) was, ‘But that is another level of goveinment 
altogethei ’ ^ 


KoeVs connections put him in an extiaoidinaiy position of 
power, as unsupported by Astra shaieholdeis as is the pottei of 
peimanent goveinment by national ballot In his own woids, diey 

told Cm company ‘I am in command,’ he 

hil ed ra’’ ^ Midland Bank whom I had 

in an effori?"h 

qu^on r,",' * Astra board ‘There is no 

people who have ” command because of all the various 
P pie who have taken an interest in Astra ’ 

whicri havrmlv conversation, taped by Dunford, 

ha^e m my possession and to which I w^ll return 
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Proximity fuse produced 
by Accudyne, a subsidiary 
of Astra Holdings pic 


Highly advanced Oerlikon 25mm KBB cannon, 
used in the Sea Zenith gun and produced by 
BMARC, another subsidiary of Astra 


BMARC's explosives production 
site at Faldingworth 
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Sir James (now Lord) Biyth Head of 



Sir Cohn Chandler Head of Defence 
Export Services, MoD, 1985-89 
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Saddam Hussein 





A box of mortar bombs found in an 
Iraqi gun position during the Gulf War 
'MOD' stands for Ministry of Defence, 
'RO' for Royal Ordnance, 'L/C for 
letter of credit and '86' for 1986 In 
1986, Royal Ordnance was wholly 
owned by the Ministry of Defence 
The photograph was taken by my son, 
Christian (left), while he was serving in 
the Gulf War 




^•Iliam Waldegrave 
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, o'^Cc.rne a director of Astra in 1 986, giving evidence to the Trade 


ana Industry beie^.t Committee 


Fr.day 16 April 1993 


(Answered oy ilir Pr'nie Minisier on Thursday 22 April) 

JN'I APJ^ED Mr Allan Rogers To as) the Prime Minister what the officid 
Nc jy dunes of Mr Stephen Adolphus Koc). have been sinceUPSO j 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


Mr. Stephen Kock 

Mr. Rogers: To ask the Prime Minister what the official 
diitj£§of Mr Stephen Adolphus Kock have been since 

jPrime Minister: None 

An interesting discrepancy between the tabled version (top) and the Hansard record 
of a question put to the Prime Minister regarding Stephan Kock In May 1994, when 
replying to a question from Michael Meacher, the Prime Minister elaborated on hu 
response 'Mr Kock performed no official duties for any Government Department 
during the period 1 964-79 It remains the Government's policy not to comment or 

c contacts which an individual may or may not have had with the security anc 
'ntelhgonco agencies ’ 
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At the time that Kock joined the special defence unit at Midland 
Bank. Sir John Cuckney. its creator, was still a director To get a 
job in the unit you had to liave good contacts in the international 
arms business and in the Intelligence business and be able at the 
same time to hold youi own in diplomatic and political circles You 
had to be a tactician, charming, single-minded^ conspiratonal, at 
once urbane and totally ruthless, and alDove all, loyal to JIC and 
the Cabinet Office 

Sir John Cuckney was born in 1925 in India His father was an 
Air Mce-Marshal Cuclmey is where, in the more dramatic part of 
Astra’s journey — from 1986 on — all roads lead Cuckney was 
chairman of IMS (1974 to 1985) and, fi’om 1978 to 1988, direc- 
tor of Midland Bank, commercial hinder of the Bntish arms trade 
dunng the Iran-Iraq war He was chairman of Westland when the 
US defence transfer requirement with United Teehnologies/ 
Sikorsky was effected for Al Yamamah, he was deputy chairman 
of TI Group when, m 1987, it sold Matrix Churchill to the Iraqi 
procurement company, TDG, and he was chairman of 3i, Astra’s 

main institutional shareholder, when Astra was ‘sold out’ to the 

/ 

interests of the cabal Sir John Cuckney thus presided over five of 
the companies involved in major controversial aspects of the 
arms-to-Iraq/Iran story 

Between 1978 and 1988, while he was non-executive director 
of Midland and for much of the same time chairman of IMS, he 
really cemented the Intelligence service links with the bank and in 
particular between Intelligence, Midland and British defence Yet 
he was never called by Scott to bear witness at the Inquiry As a 
result, as the Independent put it, ‘the underlying culture out of 
which Matnx Churchill and the Scott biquiry grew looks bkely to 
remain unexaimned ’ 

How significant a role he played in Astra’s story will probably 
never be known for sure, but he was in charge at Midland when 
the bank recommended Kock to Astra in 1986 and in charge at 
Westland when McNaught came to us and later vben we were 
offered the AI YamamahAVestland helicopter weaponising deal 
He elected to become more personally involved as the new 
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Chairman of 3i Group pic. Astra’s mam sliarchoklci, when wc 
began to move, through oui acquisition of BMAKC and tlicn PRB. 
into the heartland of government -inspiicd and approved covert 
arms deals with Iran and Iraq 

Kock was by then alicady at work on Thatchci’s £lbn 
Malaysian/Pergau Dam aims deal Its 1988 signing was, as the 
Financial Times revealed publicly' for the fiist time in July 1991, 
‘preceded by a team liom Midland’s defence dcpailinenl led by 
Mr Stephan Kock, together with Ministiy of Defence and other 
officials and a small delegation fiom Bntain’s Special An Ser\nices ’ 

On 28 January 1994, hounded by Channel 4 News, Kock him- 


self admitted that he had indeed been ‘involved with the 
Malaysian Dam project’ 

At Astra it was an open seciet'thal Kock and Richard Unwin 
were orchestrating the whole deal It irked me pai ticularl}' that 
Unwm s heavy involvement meant that he was altle to do little for 
us despite being paid £75,000 p a as a consultant At various 
stages Kock and Unwin weie able to whistle up Laings as the 
prime contractor, then Trafalgar House, and finally British 
Aerospace Martin Lamg was a schoolfriend of Unwin, and Unwm 
w^ also close to Trafalgar House and BAe, where he i etamed an 
0 ce, ^d, like Kock, had served in the armed forces in Malaysia 

iQon^ regular contact with Unwin betw’^een 1986 and 

1^90 on tins and other deals, meeting fiequently at the Special 
^^oices Club among other places, and in 1990 and 1991 Unwm 
commuted’ to Malaysia with Dick Evans of BAe, sometimes 
e ) nwm and Kock made a fine duo, but theie was no doubt 
lout who was in the dnvmg seat Kock talked constantly about 

and Ins ability to contact hei at any 
wouh7a personally organising tlie deal and 

Thlfp “,1 off die table’, 

hot m T “book’s boasting was 

rSC: “wTErri'V r 

' ^ became older he wanted 
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desperately to tiansfer his covert expenence to the arena of the 
company boardioom, but found it hai'd to remain in the shadows 
when he felt superior to ‘pipsqueak’ MPs and industnalists That, 
I am sure, is why he took a delight in boasting about his Malaysian 
arms connections 

Invanably the boasts weie backed up by our expenence later, 
as happened indeed in the case of his involvement with the 
Malaysian arms/Pergau deal 

I recall in particular one occasion in July 1988, when Gumbley, 
Kock and I attended a meeting with Nigel Rudd, chairman of 
AMlliams Holdings, at Midland Bank’s Cannon Street offices 
When Rudd left, Richard Unwin and vanous Malaysian military 
personnel trooped into the office Tliey included Harry Adnam 
and General Jacob, also representatives of the Malaysian High 
Commission Adnam, Unwin and Jacob clearly deferred to Kock, 
who started talking about the Malaysian arms deal quite openly, 
mentioning some very sensitive matters He said they were having 
problems with Malaysian prime minister Mahathir’s bagman, 
who was an Indian or an Indian Malay, or a Malay of Indian 
extraction Certain parties at the UK end, who were named, were 
gettmg too greedy, and had comphcated matters by doing private 
deals with this bagman 

In 1987, Kock and Unwm organised a Malaysian evening at the 
Porchester Hall, a supper and ‘knees-up’ for tlie Malaysian High 
Commission Both Gumbley and I were invited, although, unlike 
Kock and Unwin, we did not of course sit at the HP table Tlien. 
in 1989, Gumbley and I and our wives were mvited to a weekend 
‘beano’ at Lamg’s country house in Hertfordslure, ^\hlch invoK'cd 
an elaborate dinner and mannequin parade with p)T 0 technics for 
charity, and lunch on the Sunday The guest-list included the 
Malaysian High Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner as v ell 
as otlier Malaysian personnel 

Kock was operating ostensibly on behalf of Midland s defence 
department, and it is unthinkable tliat this was without Cuckiiev s 
knowledge or the approval of Cuckney s associate and Koi k 
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iniiiK 




again 

It IS cxtraoiflinars tliat iuMthm IvmK I nv.m d' ^ !i««5 
Cuckncy was <*all<’(l t(» \'.itra ui da* lorfi'in Nff.in ^ nnuju>t* > 
irnTStigalion into tlia deal, luu was w\ « vidf n* < .daas! !^o* I (m* 
that of ran La\lon) omm puiilida d 1 la n '•« » in « t‘> la a wall nf 
silence in fiont of (iicsc men In pmt« ->( 1 v rnf<’ {«» 1 1* 1' n Irwin 
Cleik of (lie {'omniitlee, a^, follow *li is \«‘r\ ^nipn-ui'' (hat d»> 
evidence fioin TRW LaMon and niNsclf n* Sn {ilian Vialpli Kn; I 
and Richard loliii Ranaw Uriwm was ran piihlidieri 1 aha find if 
amazing that neither jKoi k nor \ -nwinj wa^^ intei'\a‘wefl a- 
widiout these two figuie', theie would ha\e Ire/oi no <lea! 

It seems to me pisl as tiweaiing that, in Ina with the inh* of 
InleUvgenee o}MirutiYes ncMM toiahnil whom tia \ woik foi. it wa-' 
a dcteimined feature of Koek's evidence to the j)fl Selei t 
ComrniUeeon E\))or(s to haq that he went out oflinwav fodenv 
knowing Cuckiiey well. leferimg to him. laiiuhablv (perhaps 
Freud might have said, guillilv). h\ using my name - *1 have not 
known Sir Gerald Cueknev |si<; j that w'cll * In the same bodv of 
evidence he agieed w'lth Di Keith Mampson that he was ‘deeplv 
involved’ wath alliVstra's ma)oi shareholders — 'all thi’se powerful 
players’ — winch of course int hided Cucknev m particular, as 
chairman of 3i 

Kocklcnew not only Cucknc) well at Midland. Init also of coui-se 
his own immediate boss at the bank. Comte Merv'c do CarrnoN. the 
man who later engineered foi SGB/Gechem the sale of PRR to 
Astra, which caused us so many problems Dc Carmoy w'as direc- 
tor and chief executive of tlic Bank's Global Banking Sector until 
1988, a main board director and a fiicnd of Cuckncy ’s 

Cuckney, de Carmoy and Kock in a descending hierarchy at the 
Bank, whatever ‘seniority’ they enjoyed in other capacities, made 
a formidable team Midland must have w'ondeicd wliat had hit 
them when they all cleared out of a department winch had sus- 
tained losses of up to £100m, put down to ‘funny practices’ I 

wonder how patriotic those who remained to clear up die mess 
felt ^ * 
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I believe that Cuckney through Midland wrote out the ticket on 
which Kock hitched a nde on Astra, their interest in us signalling 
the same ‘fated interest’ which had been shown in us by the 
Bntish Embassy, the US Defense Department and related intelli- 
gence personnel in the United States back in 1983 

In 1986-7, the trans -Atlantic hnes buzzing with Astra’s US 
acquisition of Walters/Accudyne, events began to move into over- 
drive in Bntain too 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ENTREPRENEURIAL 
FALUCYOF 
THATCHER’S RRITAIN 


In August 1985, m order to fund our expansion, I had an anged 
through stockbrokers Hichens Harnson (where Dennis Bailey, a 
contact of mine, was a partner) an issue of Ordinaiy shares woi th 
^50,000 Hichens Harnson would continue to act for Astra until 
arch 1990 The issue was not a Stock Exchange listing as such, 
It was a ‘matched bargam’ basis of tradmg (as S532 under tlie 
Exchange regulations), wluch meant that biokers 
could deal m our shares provided they could match up a buyer 
and seller It was not a full listing or even a listmg on tlie USM, 
ere a ro er can buy your stock whether they have a pm - 
chaser oi not As a result of this move we had taken on board 
about a hundred shareholder We were still not veiy big We 
sWd about ^40,000 profit then, and as we went into 1986 
' reuLT operation all set to go, I reahsed that if we 

since Progress we had to have a fuU hstmg And 

to cast a enough of a track record to do that, I began 

^t around for a pubUc company to reverse mto 

indnsfr^wltll"''' “ *e whole defence 

up of The vove ‘'®”^“"’P®‘'‘"°"“’'i'nparticulai ofthebreak- 

monopi Itirrr'TT"®'* ammunition 

nopoly matcher herself talked regularly of privahsahon and 
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competition, and the MoD piocurement gum, Peter Levene, spoke 
of the advantages tliat competition would make to our armed 
foices I felt that we should move into a position to take advantage 
while there was a window of opportunity 

As It happened I had been talking to the Hong Kong Bank dur- 
ing 1985 on behalf of the Norton Telecommunications Group 
Notlnng in fact had matenalised for Norton, but the bank had 
seemed keen to get involved with Astra Wlien, now, I told them of 
my plans for Astra, a proposal was made to effect a full Stock 
Exchange listing by a reverse takeover of Francis Sumner 
Holdmgs PLC 

Francis Sumner TToldings w^as a full publicly-Iisted company 
with really no trading income at all They had £1 5m m cash and 
4,000 shareholders, but the only trading activity was via interests 
in John Grey, a little textile company in the Burnley area, which 
made lining material for nuclear/biological warfare suits, Welling- 
ton boots, and via another company in which they had a 
shareholding in Whitehaven, Cumbna, which made service uni- 
forms and other clothes Otherwise there was no trading 
operation It did look to be the ideal shell vehicle for Astra to 
move into 

When the textile industry had dived, Max Maimann, the 
Sumner chairman, had hived off the better pail of the company 
into a separate company, Harton, leaving a few odds and ends in 
Sumner The original Sumner shareholders had become s we 
holders m Harton too, winch had achieved a full listing, im as 
time went on, viitually all that was left in Sumnei was cas i an 
two investments When we came along and said w^hat we wanted 
to do, Maimann. who had 30 per cent of the Sumner s ares an 
30 per cent of Harton, saw it as a good move At t le time 
needed cash to subscribe a Harton rights issue 
aging diiector were supposed to have stayed on t c oar , 
when, following the deal, the Sumner shai es rose s larp >. 
Maimann departed with his managing director, o in ^ 
once, giving die exiiaordinary reason tliat he had been t irc<a en 
by the IRA for becoming involved witli a defence compan\ 
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novel saw llioiii again In fact ilir\ didfU o\.“ri rntn ti|» nl flo* 
meeting latif^ing (lie deal \!1 that (In*) left Injimd wa^ a ram* 
executive duel toi, one Ivlwanl \ihuin 

The deal with iSumiH'i was conijileted iri Aiigii-t aiifl }>% 
the time the leally Ing business siaiti d to < onie fluouiili m 
Ameiua wc weic aln'ady an attiai H\e si’hu Ic, with a full ! ondon 
listing Wc began cant loiisK to re-c o^^ld^'^ our uleT* ‘•iiaiogx at 
home, a stiateg) which, when fiilK icaliM-d m M.mh HT/b had 
taken us horn net assets of £1 3ni and an annua! tut ran* i of 
£6 2ni to net assets of £.34in. an annual luinriMT rif £^*t)ni and 
piofits bcfoie tax of £9 5ni 

With ever}' leason in 198”) to exjiect that \\ iih th(‘ new spirit of 
competition tlieic was a good (lianci* of si'eiimm sin. ill amis t'on- 
tiacls fiom the MoD. we began b) looking titouiifl foi a « fanpans 
with suitable plant We discussed the [uik h.ise of plant foi stnall- 
aims ammunition production from lait/ WemiT m (a>mianN, 
which would have been tailor-made fot the job We abo looker! at 
tlieWitton factoiy in Bit mingham, and on moie than on(‘ oei asion 
made an offer to purchase l!:icy Kynoch fmm IMI. which could 
have leadily been adapted to small-arms (as w'ell tis laigei caliliir) 
ammunition manufactui e — they w ei c all early pnirhu in<x 22. 50 
Md shotgun cauridgcb - tliough ... ll.o end o... fi....! off.-, of 
uym was rcjecicd Wc also co.is.dorcd hiiy.iig Sl.'rl..ig 
mamenls, the only UK-based small-ar.ns mani.ri.c!uri..g (on.- 
pany apart fiom Royal Oidnancc 

In all, we spent a g.eat deal of Umc and nio.tcv cons.de.. na 

ow we could position ourselves to bcncht f.om the govcrnnienrs 

Thp ^^®^9on to open up the UK ai ms mai ket to competition 

ruffo I? gOTOinment unaccountably pulled the 

Producuon by gi anting Radwav 

dv^s si f fee, hues, a Hve-year , nonop- 

oly as suppliers to the MoD 

whent' llvl.''’ fe™d us extremely sceptical 

p™:- 4 £ S rzr.TH”"”' 

The harl^m-rx ^ to tendei as a competitoi to RO 

nte background to tins was tltat the governlnt had made 
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\anous atfcmpis at clistancmg thainsclvcs fiom tlicir armaments 
comparn First tlicrc was a disastrous attempt to float Royal 
Ordnance on the btock Exchange Tlien tlierc was talk a} 3 out 
scllmg off one or two of the RO plants, but when wc made 
approaclies to i)u\ indniduai plants like Glascocd. Radway Green, 
and Enfield, all of them were rejected 

Finalh. the go\ernmenl announced their intention to sell the 
company in its entirety through N M Rothschild (a surpnsing 
choice of advisers for the sale of the main government-controlled 
UK armaments company in \iew of Rothschild's Zionist sympa- 
thies and RO s Arab customers) It was mooted by our bankcis 
that Astra might be used foi a management buy-out of RO Our 
resident non-cxccutivc diiector. Kock. was keen on the idea 

Astra was to ha\e been the vehicle; Hong Kong Bank and 
Midland wnuld proMde the funds But again we were to be dis- 
appointed To begin with, we expenenced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining prospectus documents from Rothschild Only after 
political intcn-'cntion from our MR Jonathan Aitken. and two con- 
sultants inhented from Richard Unwan, Gerald Howarth MP 
(who became Mrs Tliatcher's PPS) and Sir Anthony Kershaw MP, 
’Were they provided — on a Fnday evening, and we were sup- 
posed to have a bid prepared by the following Tuesday Bntish 
Aerospace (for whom it subsequently transpired Howarth was 
also a consultant) and the other bidders, which included GKN and 
Trafalgar House, had had the documents for more than two 
months 

Clearly it would have been foolhardy to get involved under 
such ludicrous conditions With Astra out of the way, and the var- 
ious stooge bidders allegedly ruled out owing to plans to denude 
RO of some of its plant assets, in April 1987 Royal Ordnance was 
sold by the government to Bntish Aerospace, with whom it had 
maintained essential ties smee that company’s pnvatisation BAe 
was the safest option available 

Of course 1 hadn’t realised that the sale of Royal Ordnance 
Was always going to be a difficult business for the government 
because of the company’s dealings with Allivane, the arms and 
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propellant cartels, etc Tlieic could only cvci be lip-sen'ice to 
competition RO was so locked into clandestine operations as a 
government department that when it was privatised it had to 
remain tied to government Thatcher’s play to the political gallcr\' 
was unrealisable 

Nevertheless the MoD continued to cncouiage us to tendei In 


particular, John Bouin, then a senior MoD civil sen^ant responsi- 
ble for the sale of RO and piocurcment, encouiagcd us through 
Lock to acquire the necessar^^ plant to get into the UK ammuni- 
tion market in competition to the newly pi ivatised company 
Despite our scepticism, we decided to considei the only other 
feasible alternative to Eley Kynoch, which was British 
Manufacture and Research Company (BMARC) 

BMARC had its begmmngs in a jomt venture between Hispano 
Suiza with the Mimstry of Supply in 1938, in anticipation of wai 
BMARC had been the first cannon-manufactunng facility I had 
rst encountered the company dunng my days at Peat Mansack 
Mitchell, and knew that Hispano Suiza had, m 1971, been 
acquued by Oerlikon Bulirle of Zunch, winch had a pnme posi- 
tion in medium- calibre weapons and ammunition with 
tremendous mternational sales To Oerlikon, tlie Umted Kingdom 
^^as a cheap base for manufacture, owing to low labour costs 
compared with Switzeiland and a low-base exchange rate It also 
voure t le UK as one of the easiest countries to obtain export 

icences or arms sales, provided the necessaiy^ pioceduies and foi - 
malities were followed 

As a result Oeilikon had entered into a substantial capital 
expenditure piogianune on BMARC’s behalf, at its Lmcolnslure 

mi'pl where its 390,000 square feet of factory was 

lanised to a very high standard, and at the 800 -acre 

whiphf T. ' Lancaster bombei base, 

c had been upended into a nuclear bomb storage facility for 

approached Oerlikon xsith utmost secrecy, routemg our 
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enquiry through Peat Marwick Mitchell, its former auditors, rather 
than through our own bankers or accountants A preliminary 
meeting was arranged during the 1987 Pans Air Show with 
Michael Funk, head of the armaments division, later to become 
chief executive of the Group 

Funk asked for time to consider our proposals, which was 
understandable At the time, Oerlikon was in negotiation with 
BAe for the purchase of the whole Group Time passed, and 
Oerlikon did nothing to encourage our approach We made a final 
attempt to speed things up in August, but progress was slow, 
which brought us to September 1987 and the Naval Equipment 
Exhibition at Whale Island, Portsmouth 

Suddenly on our stand appeared Peter Levene, the UK gov- 
ernment’s Head of Defence Procurement, appointed by Thatcher 
and Heseltme He said, We have been watching you chaps with 
great interest What we desperately need is someone to compete 
With RO because the army, navy and Royal Air Force are fed up 
With them They are very expensive, very slow on delivery, and 
their quality is not all that good [all of which was well known m 
the business] If you are prepared to quote on the hard-core 
arnmurution area you should be able to get at least 40 per cent of 
the MoD market which is running at more than £500m a year 

He then laid out the full annual UK market potential as per 
defence estimates — £500m for land services, £1 5bn for the air 
force, and £750m to £950m for the navy Although the navy and 
air force figures included mainly expensive weapon systems sup- 
plied by the usual monopolist gang of contractors, a reasonable 
amount, together with the entire land services budget, conccined 
ammunition and fillmg work 

Levene repeated that il we were to put in tenders for the liard- 
core ammuniUon contracts (which meant everylhing from mortar 
ammunition to 76mm armoured car rounds. 105mm artillery 
and tank rounds. 120mm tank rounds, 155mm artiller\ and 
4 Sinch naval), we would get at least 40 per cent of the contracts 
as long as we could show we had the plant to scrv^icc tiiem and 
our prices were competitive 
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I said that it all sounded fine but we had spent enormous 
energy and resources trying to do just that since 1985 and had 
always been thwaited by government volte-face I mentioned the 
small-arms ammunition monopoly agiecmcnt with RO's Enfield 
and Radway Green in particular Indeed I made it crystal clcai lo 
Levene that we had become familiar with dealing with politi- 
cians and we didn’t mtend to go over the whole gamut again We 
were well set up in Amenca now, oui futui e was in Amenca, and 
I didn’t want anything to do with Bntain oi Europe unless there 
was a very genuine desire and intention to let us compete 

It was something of a showdown But I was fed up with gov- 
ernment mconsistency that read like sleight of hand, and w^as 
determined, once and for all, to get the position straight Clins 
Gumbley repeated tlie message at greater length Levene sat on 
our stand foi about two hours, and he harangued Gumbley and 
me, and promised that dns time it would be different provided we 
furnished ourselves with the requisite plant He emphasised this, 
and revealed diat he was aware of our approach to Oerlikon He 
suggested we renew our efforts to acquiie BMARC, pointmg out 
that they were exhibiting at the Fair, a fact of which w^e were well 
aware, havmg caught sight of one or two faces looking appiehen- 
sively our way down the mam aisle Subsequently, tliere w^as a 
mass of correspondence with Levene and Ins assistant Stephen 
hench, in which they reiterated their intention to let us compete 

On die basis of this, great pressuie was put on Oerlikon to get on 
w^ith the deal ^ 


have looked at 

BNIARC had we not been assured by the MoD that we would be 
aUowed to compete m the UKmaiket, tliat tlie ammumtion man- 
Ulactuimg monopoly m Britain was over The sheer cost of a deal 

Tno? ; prohibitive without an 

WO tunny to pmicipate in fair and above-board tenders for 
me UK arms market 

xAo^Id hr' tendering, we 

only onirr R ^ because tlie 

opposition was Royal Ordnance, which had a reputation 
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throughout the trade as eomplacent. inefficient and spoon-fed 
But a solid home base was the smo qua non of any deal woih 
BMAHC Wc simply did not need its basic manufacturing capa- 
bility in the medium calilirc area foi exports only, and it was on 
the basis of Ijcvcne’s assurances dial wc proceeded wath the deal 
After the Portsmoutli Exhibition, doors miraculously opened to 
us Suddenly Ocrlikon agreed to begin senous negotiations, and 
for the first time wc began to feel that there w'as genuine interest 
from the MoD in what w'c svouid be able to offer in collaboration 
with BM4RC We calc-ulatcd that wnlh die BMARC facility our ten- 
ders for the MoD’s hard-core ammunition requirement would 
come in w^ell below RO*s. and though time and again we empha- 
sised to the MoD the very' big investment that Astra would have to 
make in order to acquire the facility. Levene and his assistants, 
Stephen French and Bngadier Peter Landrey (later an executive 
with Valentec Dayron), consistently reassured us of their com- 
mitment to Astra after the deal went through 

That apart, as we looked more closely at what BMARC had to 
offer in terms of plant, it became clear that BMARC was a high- 
tpiality invesUnent on grounds of assets alone It would have cost 
Astra half a billion pounds to build up their plant from scratch 
Faldingworth comprised 800 acres with very modern storage 
facilities, and the engineenng set-up at Grantham alone would 
have cost a sum well beyond our capital -raising abilities 

When we sat down to negotiations it emerged that Oerlikon had 
considerable cash problems It had developed the ADATS missile 
fanti-tank, -aircraft, -ship) at a cost of Si bn This weapon was of 
excellent quality, but quality alone had not been enough to sell it 
m the heavily political, main US market Even a partnership with 
Martin Marietta did not deliver what was expected 

It was clear to me that we might get all of BMARC for £33m 
plus an mter-company debt (owed by BMARC to Oerlikon) of 
£30m. Had it not been for the urgency of MoD tendenng, we 
might have achieved an even better deal At any rate, negotiations 
proceeded smoothly and quietly and finalisation was set for the 
end of October 
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Meanwlule, these negotiations focused our minds too on tiic 
wider benefit of BMARC to Astra’s whole strateg}’^ ol ai ms manu- 
facture We saw that if we had BMARC in the UK alongside our 
base inAmenca, it would be possible greatly to enhance tbe tians- 
fer of technology from one Astra company to another, from one 
country to another, on a reciprocal basis, increasing our potential 
to steal a march on our nvaJs and to service moi c ambitious con- 
tracts When, in September 1987, the BMARC deal began to 
mature, I acted on a furthei opportunity offered to us in America 
that would increase our flexibility in tbis regard 

Klgore Corpoi ation based in Toonc, Tennessee, was one of the 
original pyrotechnics companies m the USA, making everything 
from toy pistol caps to the most sophisticated anti -missile decoys 
foi the US navy and air-force, to which it was a major supplier We 
acquired the company from Allegheny International for $3 8m 
Let me lUustrate by two examples how, after the BMARC and 

Kilgore deals went through, this strategy worked to Astra’s advan- 
tage 

One was a contract from the UK (that had nothmg to do with 
tie hard coie ammunition market promised us by Levene), the 
other came from America 


The first was the UK Seagnat contract, worth £7m, for a 
e ence system of great complexity In a missile attack, a slup has 

riT* Q m defence The first is an anti-missile missile 

f H ^ ^Lich can attack missiles a long way out Seagnat 
o le category of second line of defence It is a system which 

Uiin ^ ^ ^ pyrotechnics and chaff m the pattern of a 

P next to the target ship, creating an image of the taiget slup but 

recpflin * ' T 1 ^ 1 ^” mother, and another, a succession of miages 
e which dece|ves the enemy’s radar or heat-seekmg mtsstie 

Taum nt? f"' ^7 m a dnecL and 

s'ml” 7 Seagnat rockets work ut a 

t Ihc last .mage les 

■> q>u e expensive, as you might miagine But the pomt is that 
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Astra would not have won tJie Seagnat contract had it not had the 
specialist skills at Kilgore Oui American base, in this case Kilgore, 
had put a totally new' product into BMARC Kilgore piovcd itself 
useful in other w'ays. too. At Toonc it had the space to fill the 
Waltcis larger calibre ammunition and fuses contracts, but more 
crucially it would be the means by which Astra secured the 
Phalanx order from the US govci nment, a contract worth .f)20m, 
which in a complementary example depended upon BMARC’s 
ammunilion-filling tcchnolog)^ 

Tile Phalanx (or Goalkeeper or Vulcan) system is the thud line 
of defence possible against missile attack at sea It is a close-quar- 
ter defence system, a Gatling gun with a rale of fire of aliout 
4,000 to 8,000 rounds a minute However, its efficiency against 
Exocet-type missile attack, its prime capability, resides in the 
nature of its ammunition The warhead in an Exocet is in the tail 
and can be destroyed head-on only if it is hit with something 
hard enough and powerful enough to punch right tlirough the 
nose and lengtii of the missile to the armoui -plated warhead in 
the tail Kilgore won tlie $20m order from the US government 
principally because of BMARC’s expertise m malcing ammunition 
with depleted uranium or tungsten, uranium being the heaviest 
metal you can get This was used in the arrow-shaped armour- 
piercing tank rounds in the Gulf War 

At the heart of the advantage that BMARC offered Astra was 
the ‘political’ ability to manufacture across countries, exploiting 
their different embargoes 

So the BMARC deal promised (and would deliver to Asti a) 
enormous potential, although whatever big successes we achieved 
with the company these would not obviate the basic day-to-day 
requirement of hard-core ammuniUon contracts from the MoD 

Then, right on the eve of signing, the Stock Exchange col- 
lapsed — Black Monday, 19 October 1 987 

Encouraged by Stephan Kock, we had earliei appointe 
Samuel Montagu, the Midland subsidiaiy'^, in place of oui own 
merchant bankeis, James Capel/Hong Kong Bank 1 here w'as no 
particular reason at this stage foi me to Iiave any suspicions about 
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Kock I did not disagree with the appointment of Montagu in 
place of Capcl, noi did I disagree witli Montagu's subsequent 
appointment of the brokci, Savory Miln, in place of oui own. 
Hichcns HaiTison Tlie sales pitch from Midland was that we 
were getting more muscle 

With hindsight I should have considered the position more cai c- 
fully The Midland and Stephan Kock wcie both, in their different 
ways, agents of the goveinmcnt, the formci as a principal fund- 
raiser for government arms deals to Iran and Iiaq, the latter as the 
pnncipal government fixer for these deals and a lot else besides 
Their involvement with Astra was ncvci to be to the benefit of the 


company 

But the logic of Kock’s advice had its own brand of infallibility 
The Midland was the only bank with a specialist arms dmsion, so 
I had every reason to believe that at Montagu we would be deal- 
ing with people who Imew what they wei c talking alDout Again, at 
Gapel’s, Astra’s business had been handled by a veiq^ capable but 
t en relatively junior executive, David Hickey, whereas at 
Montagu we were promised two mam board directors Again, 
Montagu while having a similar power of underwriting as Capel, 
combined imder one roof the banking syndications and transac- 
tions that the BMARC deal would require 

a ^^^^d out, even the immediate benefits were non-exis- 

T. i! ^^own 

fo lolm if "" problems, 

£d ITm Also, Dav.d 

despatched to was 

weM-pubhcised Bank’s initial 

weu pubUcised investment in Midland 

of our imtiativ^r eompanies had heard 

had mal an aZlIh fecit 

that British AerLZe <" Oerlikon, and I heard 

were m negotiation for B^C 
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Leaving aside this appalling bicach of confidence, at the time 
what concerned me was beating off this interest, and, additionally, 
outwitting the hostile manocuvrings of BMARC’s UK-based 
deputy MD, one Major-General Isles who, as Werner Leuch, the 
Swiss managing director of BMARC pnoi to its takeover by Asti a, 
informed me, was not keen on the sale Wliat was clear was that 
if we were to falter at all at this stage, BAe or Hunting or some 
otlicr company might step in So there was a lot of pressure on us, 
and I took matters into my own hands 

I flew to Zurich with Chris Gumbley and Jim Millei, oui 
finance diiector, and made an agreement with Michael Funk to 
stabilise tlie whole situation We put down £3m for a licence with 
Oerlikon, whereby Astra would have the nght to manufactui'e on 
their Faldingworth site for five years, and took an option for a 
nominal sum of £1 to buy tlie shares, and to complete the acqui- 
sition of BMARC by 30 April 1988, when I hoped the Stock 
Exchange would have overcome its problems As I saw it, Oerlilcon 
couldn’t lose It got £3m cash whatever happened, and for £1 
Astra had bought the time necessary to re-group and soil out the 
whole deal, while also retaining plant sufficient to tender for the 

promised MoD ammunition contracts 

In spite of their ludicrous fees, the City had been unalile to see 
us over a crisis precipitated by the City and other financial mar- 
kets In tlie end it was the imtiative of the Astra team, of Gumbley, 
Miller, and James, and Funk of Oerlikon, which saved the day 
This agreement was signed on Sunday 13 December 1987 at 
the Savoy Hotel, and the arrangements were announced in the 
press the following day, an event which spaiked the first approac i 
to us by the American invesUnent broker, Paine Webbei It v as t le 
first of many approaches by them on tlie basis that they cou 
aiTange a leveraged buy-out of BMARC witli banlc fin^ce 
Our contact at Paine Webber was one Biian Havi , i^ 
their corporate finance department He was a nice enoUj^ i gu}. 
but my immediate reacUon to Paine Webber was not a goo one. 
altliough later they were to play a big part in Asti a It is lar to 
put a finger on piecisely what bothered me, but my irst t ioUj_ 
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on entering their fancy offices in tlie new Bioadgale flevcloinneiit 
behind Liverpool Stieet was to recall a rcmaik by my eist while 
client John Rawlings (the promoteis of Mateiis Rose in the UK) 
when I had wheeled in the busy young men o( Stoy 1 laywaid (by 
now Astra's own accountants) to solve his business pioblems It 
reminds me of The Stmg^' he had said, and 1 knew exactl) what 
he meant — all smart young men in waistcoats At Paine Webbei, 
there were smart offices, self-important receptionists, all the kit — 
intercoms, faxes, telexes, perpetual lunchconing, the smell of cof- 
fee and cooking in the an, plush carpets, fancy furniture, people 
running around pseudo -busy 

Wlien you have been in the City and sat up all night checking 
through prospectuses and avoided the mistake of leaving the 
printer to do the corrections, when you know^ wJiat it is like get- 
tmg dowm to the detail and sat through all the meetings wath 
lawyers, when you have understood the grind that goes into 
acquisitions and loan stock issues and all die considerations, the 
depth m detail, you are less than encouraged to find diese smart 
young men jetting aiound Europe - Switzerland. Germany, 
Franee, back and forth across the Atlantic — as if they are going 
down to Clapham, when they don’t always grasp how'^ die London 
Stock Exchange works ‘Mr Havill’s aw'ay on business’, ‘Mr 
Havill’s flymg here’, — I actually made the remaik, ‘How does 
Ml HaviU have time to waite a letter^’ ’\^dien all tins is going on, 
you know'^ there is somethmg wrong, and you ask youi self where 
die money is coming fiom 

Havill had previously been with Thomas Tilling in the US 
The Tilling Group, with mdustrial stakes in many subsidiaries all 
over the world, was taken ovei by BTR after a very bitter battle 
It was run widi a lot of ex-militar)'^ people on board, again from 
fancy offices, this time m Curzon Stieet The chairman, now dead. 
Sir Patrick Meaney, was one of the key figuies m the Parlour, the 
industnal end of the ‘cognoscenti’, linked wadi Intelligence and die 
City and the political In Novembei 1989, when Meaney was 
chairman of the Rank Organisation, I was invited (November 
1989) to a Parlour dinner m the Royal Garden Hotel with Sir John 
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Nolt. Cecil Pai kinson, Sir David Pla^tow, Patnck Shcchcy and the 
lest 

Now, who would be in the American office of Tilling? Again, it 
was militar}', political, government Tins was Havill’s spnngboard 
to Paine Webber HaviH's boss was John Lehman, a managing 
director of Pjune Webber and particularly their defence side A for- 
mer member of the Amencan National Secunty Council, I^hman 
was a friend of Henryk Kissinger, and a member of Kissinger 
Associates As US na\^^ secretar}' under Reagan (lie resigned in the 
wake of the Ollic North affair). Lehman had presided over the 
biggest build-up in US naval power as part of US policy to break 
the Soviets through competitive militaiy spending Interestingly, 
he was also ver\^ closely connected ^itli Westland, where Cuckney, 
of course, was chairman When United Teclmologies/Sikorsky took 
a 7 per cent stake in Westland, Leliman was one of two directors 
they appointed to tlie board, thus completing another circle of 
associations in the development of the cabal’s ‘interest’ in Astra 
(The other director was Thomas G Pannoll, former chairman and 
chief executive of Mai tm Marietta ) Leliman was also a consultant 
to VSEL (Mckers Shipbuilding and Engineering) m Barrow, the 
submarine builder, through his close ties with General Dynamics 
(all the technology for the nuclear submanne Tndent programme 
comes from General Dynamics) Lehman’s own book makes clear 
his Intelligence connections, and I discovered too that he was a 
close fnend of Lord Chalfont Chalfont is himself Intelligence con- 
nected, listing among his credits ‘various intelligence 
appointments’, he became Defence Spokesman under Wlson, 
worked as defence correspondent of The Times^ and was a 
Minister of State at the Foreign Office before taking his present 
position as chairman of VSEL (where Lehman was a consultant) 
Brian Havill pushed us close to Lehman, and I remember one 
occasion in particular that I felt gave me a pretty good insight into 
the level of operations Leliman had invited me to a slciing week- 
end out at Beaver Greek, Colorado, where ex-militaiy^ people 
employed by Paine Webber were mixing witli men horn various 
defence companies, and A1 Haig was billed as star of the show 
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Haig was su{)p<M‘(hof]\ in In flu r\fnf, fi* 

gel in he(%'iuhe nl the stum 

navill himself let (Jilt .1 telling iiMiiaiL nijf <l,n jfi tsiMtie that 
the \er) clay of the disastei at I oeK< ibe' la h.ul 1 m'» n in 1 r.'it! hn i 
with (wo Aniei leans. VDl \ men. who wet a fillt'd m the pine \t 

KasI five LjS agents wen* on that plain . anil let o\i n np> rafion 
weic held up foi sec unt\ leaMiii'' 1 oi laaiin . it i^ "aid. t itned in 
the wake of an Intelhgenec* ojieration that h.id gone* lioinbfi. 
waong Ameiiean gONCTiunent a^eneii - < nsite^l the < hanneb w ith- 
out w'hieh the bomb could mwea h.i\e been put on the pl.ue* and 
then hianic^d Pan\m foi the disislei I In* ( IV Dniii Ltifoiisan' nt 
Agency (D1li.\) weie facalitating dnig »»peiations hum 1 * barion in 
order lo trap those who were imohisl Siateade (Channels W(*n 
up for the Lcibanese to get drugs into Nmeiica in a lontrollid 
manner, so that the CIVDhaV (ould tt.ice wheie the\ endi'd up 
Unfortunately Iianians and Sjnans infiltrated the clMribuiion net- 
work and used the safe c;hannels to put the bomb on lioaid I hat 
IS why five agcints (from the IMenc'e Intelligcaic e Vgrnc s ( 1)1 \) 
and CIA and the DUA) weie on board whiai th<‘ plane lilew up 
rhebookby Ustei K Coleman, a foimca DU agent. Tmilofthe 
Oclopws, spells out some of the realities of th(‘ affan 

Anyway, at the beginning I didn't fc'cl that Panic' WUibc-i w ould 
0 us any lavouis at Asti a. and mudi iatca I would be pio\ed 
right But the leason that I vetoed thc'ii inMibement in the fiist 
p ace was the high level of gearing that then scenaiio for a lexer - 
aged buy-out of BNURC implied I told them so I made it quite 
thorn ^ continued ringing us up, pressing us. sax mg that if 

n ITT"'’ ® ‘o ‘“'P- '« 

monte "'ork for ns fo, (Inec 

BimRc'' wf rrmigete^rto’’.? ''''' 

bankeis nil of ^ plants for institutions and 

soph,sUcationofteTpeTat?on“ilrem'' 

the atutude at Monla^ was still ‘hoi'S'' 

ber ol Aeir staff hateven boStte 

erect to take up oui invitation to 
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MsitBMARC until, in Januaiy 1988, David Mind returned to the 
UK for two weeks and I persuaded liini to look ovei the operation 
He too was greatly impressed You couldn’t fail to be But what 
came back horn that meeting was not at all what it seemed 
Montagu agreed to get on witli co-oidmating and arranging 
the finance for the takeover, which was fine At last, it seemed, we 
could begin making progress on the end-deal But then their 
proposals came through, and I was less than happy 
They proposed financing the deal with redeemable Convertible 
Preference shares But when they produced a wntlen proposal at 
the eleventh hour, the terms were much less favourable than had 
been onginally suggested Thirty-three million pounds worth of 
Convertible Preferied Ordinary shares were to be issued by 
Montagu and we were to take on a £35m syndicated loan Now it 
was immediately clear to me. as I looked at this deal, what it 
meant for Astra We already had a substantial number of Ordinary 
shareholders, but however loyal they might be, because of the 
yield and conversion terms, the Preference shares would have 
seemed far more attractive as an mvestment than their Ordinary 
s ares, which m the Stock Market crash had see-sawed between 

80 and £0 10 In effect many would have switched to the 
reference shares, and the Ordinary shares would have been fur- 
t er depressed Also, since Montagu was offering the Preference 
s ares to their o\\ti clients, Montagu would effectively control 
cm, and the banking arrangements would push the position 
even moie in Montagu’s direction So, you can imagine, I was very 
uneasy about it, and when I spoke to Dennis Bailey, our co-bro- 
cr at Hichens Harnson, he expressed grave disapproval of what 
Montagu were up to 

He pointed out that, even overlooking the power that the deaf 
''ould give Montagu, the capital structure would leave the com- 
p^y absurdly geared with £1 Om worth of Ordinaiy^ shares. £33m 

0 referred Ordinal*)' sliarcs, and a loan of £30m to pay off (he 
mier-company debt between Ocrlikon and BMABG And wlien tlie 

n inary shareholders switched into Convertible Prefened or sold 

1 if'ir Ordinary’ shares, as he agiced they were bound to do. this 
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would have the effect of seiiously depiessing the value of the 
Ordinary shares 

Bailey begged me to allow him fo map out a straight forwaid 
equity issue I told him that Montagu had advised us that (his was 
impossible in the maikel conditions that pi evaded after the col- 
lapse on the Slock Exchange Bailey insisted that this was not the 
case for a deal such as this, and in the end I agi eed be should look 
into it I made it clear that a firm proposal was essential 

Late on kriday 25 Match, while I was at a meeting with 
Oerlikon’s lawyers, Allen and Oveiy, Bailey called to say that he 
had managed to arrange the underwriting of a £33m Ordinar)^ 
share issue with the Prudential, 3i. and Clerical and Medical 
Contrary to all that Montagu had told us, Bailey had come up 

with a sound plan to deliver the deal by an issue of Ordinary' 
shares. 


Immediately I rang Ian Mackintosh, head of the Montagu cor- 
porate side, but all save a junior employee had already gone home 
or the weekend I left a message for Mackintosh requesting a 
meeting on the Saturday or Sunday, explaining the situation and 
asking him to return my call at the offices of Allen and Overy, 
w cre^ fruitlessly until 9pm I then went round to Dennis 
alley s office with our lawyers from Baileys, Shaw & Gillett. 
^aurenee Kingswood and Kim Nicholson Bailey confirmed the 
ea Returning home by midnight I found that Mackintosh had 
to Call, requesting no calls after 10pm (a well- 

ordered life for some') 

h.m n,!'" ' '■“"S Mackintosh at home and told 

was agreeing to look into the proposal, which 

Ty If ^hatLust make up 

kanking colleagues that Ern package with his 

rn.isterminded, would ho ^ <ii^ector of Montagu, had 

do Mackintosh stressed whatever we decided to 

aidepeiifJcnce ^ existence of Chinese walls and total 
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\X1icn I discussed the situation witli our diiectors and the unan- 


imous veidict was to go with Bailey, I rang Maclontosh and told 
him of oui decision He was homfied and in spite of his under- 
talong, immediately withdi ew the banking package 

I w as baffled and exti cmely peiplexcd at the prospect of hav- 
ing ananged an equity issue with no banking back-up There 
was no leason I could see foi Mackintosh’s reaction Montagu 
were retained by Asti a as advisers for the good of the company, 
the equity issue was clearly more beneficial for the company than 
the Convertible Prefei ence share issue, thei e was nothing to pre- 
vent him working together with Bailey, and Mackintosh knew 
that Montagu would be paid an}nvay Yet his response — if not 
overtly obstructionist — left us hopelessly at sea 

Owing to time piessure and the deadline for exercising the 
option with Oerlikon, and witli BAe and Hunting still in the wings, 
I turned in the only direction I could have turned, to Paine 
Webbei I rang the Paine Webber offices immediately on that 
Saturday, and lucidly there was someone there to give me Bnan 
Havill’s home number I said I wanted a meeting the next day, the 
Sunday, and asked lum to bring in Ins banking people He said he 
would get a team over from the US That is what happened The 
meeting was held in the Meridien Hotel in Piccadilly and later at 
our lawyers’ office, Baileys, Shaw & Gillett, in Beiners Street In 
April, after ten days’ continuous work, the deal with Oerlikon was 
at last signed up The consideration involved £31m-plus of ec^ty 
and a multi -currency loan facility of £50m (sterling, US o ars 
and Swiss francs) negotiated with Bank of Boston for the Oeilikon 
BMARC mter-company debt, and extra finance for testing and 
setting-up purposes on future contracts with the inistr) 


Defence 

Duiing this ten-day period rumours abounded in tlie maiket to 
make the issue more difficult and then the lawyers or ^ 

waters (Norton Rose, who were incidentally retained by Midland 
Bank) pulled out, followed by tlieir replacements, Simmons an 
Simmons, who acted for us for only one week before retinno 
the fray Montagu’s final salvo was a tin eat to issue tra v i 
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wnt for £45().0{K) woith of fi'^s on {il»''Uid ninnuoi fur ill** 
they had dono. and tho maiitKa ni \\lii( li dicii hail hr r ti 

conducted, winch at host had caused sonoti^* piolilem- ainl <?t 
woist could ha\e sabotaged thr* \aha‘ of the < Diupam who-e 
intcicsls they wcie retained to lepMsem 

Undcilying the deal with OiTlikon. which was lalified the h*!- 
lowang month, Ma\ 1988. was a manuf.u tiiruig .anr} }ie(*n''iu'r 
agreement foi BMMKi to continue to inanufaiMiirc Oialikon's 
equipment So. in addition to owning BMMKk \slia hecaiiu 
Oerlikon s piincipal manufacturei \\c wei(‘ niakimi all tln'ii 
ammunition right u|) to 35mm cannon 3 his w.is a hiuK < omple\ 
aspect of the overall agreement Wdiile on th(‘ orii* hand it allowed 
us to make all then ammunition and guns, which of cour-'C we 
supplied diiectly to them, there w'crc places w'liere we coiikl sell 
and ship then equipment direct and other jilaccs w Ium w e had to 
go through them In addition, it w'as agieed that there would be 
flexibility if it was to our mutual advantage 

Upon completion of the deal most of the Swqss em[)Iovees left 
quic y Chris Gumbley and I appointed Bill McNaught as man- 
a^ng directoi of BMARC in place of the Swiss Werner Leuch. 
retained the services of Ma)or-Gencral Donald Isles, a former 
rector o weapons at the MoD and diiector of munitions at the 

T IP f ^ Washington, as McNaught's deput) , 

eulenanl-CoIonel Avery as Isles’s assislanl. and one Bob .lollv as 
senior mMagement at BMARC I did this in spite of die antics of 

T ”1'“' Ac Putchase Just as tve 

haS? P— And in a way. 

wlh h.nd'3! '"'=Aded 

retain tliese people^ huTaUhl t P'*''^ 
erate policv in fn' r ^ suppose I prefeired a mod- 

vociferLs in Isl continuity, and Stephan Kock vvas 

be.ng7crucid vX7r’ MoD as 

others outside the 

BMARC’s business intimkely aid waf 

y was very expenenced in the 
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aims business, and, despite the incident with Roy Ricks, I had 
some confidence in McNaught (who was Gumbley’s brother-m- 
law. aftei all) that he would be able to keep a close eye on 
BMARG’s sites at Grantham and Faldingworth on our behalf and 
run the show to the advantage of the entire Group 

Tlie opposite happened Major-Geneial Isles began at once to 
dominate McNaught and to meet secretly with Kock, who became 
his ally on the Astra and BMARG boards I would later bitterly 
regret not retaining Werner Leuch as MD of BMARG An experi- 
enced and capable engineer, who knew how to run an engineering 
shop, Leuch ’s plain antipathy towards Isles should have served me 
with a warning 


It was May 1988, eight months after the Portsmouth Exlubition 
when Peter Levene had urged us to buy BMARG and compete for 
MoD contracts with Royal Ordnance, and three months only 
"before the end of the Iran— Iraq war The calendar is cmcial to an 

understanding of what then transpired 

During my chairmanship of Astra (June 1981 until 2 March 
1990), we made three major acquisitions in three totally different 
countnes — the Walteis Group in Amenca in Apnl 1987, BMARG 
m England in May 1988, and in September 1989, Poudreries 
Reunies de Belgique (PRB) in Belgium All three of these compa 
nies turned out to be dealing in' contracts destined eventually for 
Iraq, Iran, etc , and general covert business with the full knov^ 
edge of government and/or the Intelligence services The extent o 
illegal or covert dealings beyond Astra can only be guessed at. 
official UK arms manufacture figures show annual consumption 
lunning at around £500m a year for land sci vices, n e t le 
British aimy budget lan only to about £250m icre vas t ic 
other £250m going^’ And these are only the admitted figuics i s 

have shown, there IS 1 eason to believe that ncarei -- m o c 

was going to Iran and Iraq pci annum from the a one. a 
that figure does not take into account ThatcJior s arms ( ca 
But now. in May 1988. thiec months only before tlm cm o 
wai* in which, as in all wars, tliere had been a comp i le in on 
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clampdown, politicians were becoming aware that when tlie sc\ en- 
year war came to an end tlie post mortem would begin Tlicre 
would be an inevitable lelaxation of control, information would 
begin to filter through alDout who had been making money out of 
It People would begin to talk 

It is not easy to close down a trade that has become so lucra- 
tive Tliere are many vested interests Businesses have made 
investments and have expensively tooled up for the supply 
Contracts and licence agreements extend over long periods, tlicy 
are not bound to peace treaties and the like Tlicrc is no easy way 
to turn off the tap At the same time, the economy was now 
dependent on the arms industr}^ \^0iilc most industry’ outside the 
aims area had been reduced. Britain had moved to No 2 behind 
the United States in the arms sales talile Tliere was. therefore, an 
urgent need to keep arms sales at the highest level e\ en aflei the 
end of the Iran-Iraq war Too much employment, too much of the 
economy, was dependent on it Added to this, the kickliacks and 
commissions had become something of a haliit 

\Vhat does such a government do faced witli such a dilemma? 

e an^er is that at first it begins to keep its cards closer to its 
chest when conducting its business, it deals only with those com- 
pimies over which it has power Tlien it looks foi ways to rid itself 
01 potential embarrassment by ‘samtising’ those companies out- 
side its immediate control with which it has been involved m ilhcit 


strata^ TnWd*’**'' “ opportunity to watch this 

wa.s drv strategy was clear almost as soon as the inlr 

riel on t At once we lobbied haid to 

take Peter t ^ ^ ^ Ordnance It was time to 

me not to pu^ r hJd ‘n1 

> halteXo " '’on;ur ' 

•ngs. but I failed m ^eHhe “f 

foathcr-bedded giant as RO upsetting such a 
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I thought little about Kock's opposition until one night at din- 
ner at the X'idiiie Hart Hotel in Lincoln, when he deliveied an 
cxtraoidinary pcrroirnancc on tins subject of competition with 
RO So fervently was he against our competing with RO that had 
1 then been more keenly aw^arc of his knowledge of the inner 
wwkings of government stiateg)'. I might have concluded that 
Kock had a foot in both camps As it was. our finance director, Jim 
Miller, to his credit, accused Kock of sounding like an agent for 
Bntish Aerospace (RO*s new owaicrs) l He was not too far from the 
truth 

Besides Kock’s cxliaordinary attitude, w^e had to contend with 
a hostile leaction from B4e and RO the harder we lobbied the 
MoD. At llic time I put it dowm to old habits, the fact that they still 
felt they were the favoui cd government party 

Both these companies, as I have said, were formerly state 
owmed, funded by the taxpayei They had been pnvatised in the 
spirit of competition that charactensed Prime Ministei Margaret 
Thatcher’s fiee market That at least was the theory In practice, 
neither BAe nor RO could be properly pnvatised, neither was as 
independent of the government as might appear 

It has been admitted, though it is not commonly known, that 
the sale of Royal Ordnance to BnUsh Aerospace involved incen- 
tives which were, all told, in excess of those attached by the 
government to the Leyland deal with BAe (about which, you may 
recall, there was so much fuss) The incentives 
forms cash funds allocated to cover pollution at R s t am 
Abbey site, the vesting m RO of the MoD’s intellectual property 
rights (the MoD Joiow-how’ on weapons and ammumtion) tor 
only £1 (these nghts were arguably worth billions, see below), set- 
tling a price of £90m on RO’s physical assets (against the 
enormous development potential of its Waltham Abbey Enfield 
and Bishopton sites), and finally, the government actually pjd 
BAe subsidies for the manufacture of the 105mm light gun an a 


huge sum on the Alarm missile , t i a 

The fattening of the lamb was so blatant Uiat when I ^ked 

Nigel Ridd of Williams Holdings why he had not bid for RO. 
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bmd ihfit il would have made him feel like one of those bank rob- 
bers in a Western who always go loo far 

It IS worlh looking in particular at this business of hnlelleclual 
properly righls’ in that it sheds light on the continuing depen- 
dence of RO on the government following privatisation These 
rights are the technology ol arms manufacture and ensconced, 
physically, in data packs. d1ie development of RO’s data packs 
had been paid for by the taxpayer and were probably worlh in 
the region of £2hn, yet the government sold them for £1. The 
point IS that it is not possible to manufacture British specified 
equipment without them Any company commissioned by the 
governrniint to manufacture arms for the forces has to get these 
packs from RO While RO arc obliged to let manufacturers have 
the packs for UK (xintracts drawn with the MoD, there is no such 
obligation for export, and in practice RO made difficulties — 
delayed deliveries, etc — even when they were to participate in a 
deal as a subcontractor These data packs were the key clement 

in the RO privatisation, yet they were handed to BAe on a 
plate 

There were of coura; various slratcgies behind the sale of RO 
by (he government 'I’here was Thatcher’s denationalisation, her 
Iree rnarket principle ol (»mpelition, there was the need to make 
ly*! re nance more efficient than it was when run by civil ser- 
yams hill there was also (he polilical necessity ol distancing RO 
Irom (he government in line with its ollicial policy ol an arms 
<■'» -ergo ,0 the Middle Easl For this reason, too, BAe was the 
on y lompany RO could have been sold to lor security reasons, 

frl iV-* ^ hands ol an ‘outsider’, what secrets 

inignt liave been releasedV 

iiKord *^”ynl Ordnance, but could not 

muddle Ill'll I m'*' 'omplelcly It was this contradictory 

V ! s ,d ; ' T'"" h-J to win becau7e 

' ....77 '!ll;id7 T;‘ the gov- 

il™:! RO’s mes Hence thl 

’ f>'-keved, die uproai in May 1988 when 
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Astra began pushing harder for MoD business and pitching in 
witli pnccs that were \^'ay below what RO’s unwieldy set-up could 


manage 

Failing to appieciatc the true nature of the situation, we con- 
tinued lobbying in the expectation that contracts would be 
forthcoming One in fact was Wc won a 76mm practice ammu- 
nition order from the MoD worth £lm, but it served only to 
underline our position in the scheme of things We had great dif- 
ficulty in prising the necessary data packs from RO, and when we 
did get them wc discovered that we had to go back to RO for cer- 
tain material components which were impossible to obtain more 
cheaply elsewhere Tliey had the whole business tied up 

Tlie crunch came in late May or early June when Bnan Peet, an 
assistant in Levene’s procurement department at the MoD, 
expressed amazement that we were continuing to lobby so hard 
As far as he knew, the government had signed an agreement under 
BAc pressure which gave RO a monopoly for the next five years on 
80 per cent of government busmess plus an ability to compete for 
the other 20 per cent Peet described it as The Explosive and 
Propellant Agreement (EPREP), a contract slirouded to this day 

in great secrecy 

I couldn’t believe it at first We had had such a lecture from 
Levene and others that I couldn’t believe that they would behave 
so hypocritically I rang up Levene immediately and ma e suie 
Chns Gumbley was present in the office I asked what on earth 
was going on I said, Tou’ve been telling us that we canj-en^er for 
this hard-coie ammunition and I have just been told that e 
government has signed an agreement with BAe giving t em 
five-year monopoly We have given you good pnees, one e ly 

thing you asked ofus’ I became very annoyed Tou tell us on t c 

one hand to buy BMARC because you want competition and then 
we find the bloody PM and Trefgarne have made this secret 
agreement!’ [Lord Trefgarne was Arms Procurement Minister a 


the time, Levene’s boss ] 

Levene replied, ‘You don’t know what you 
am in charge I Icnow what’s going on, you re 


are tallang alDOut I 
talking rubbish!’ 
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1 said that we liad been told about il by Brian Peel ‘in your own 
department’, and Ixvene wijnt very (\\m\ 

To ibis day 1 am unsure wliether Levene bmiself knew about 
EPREP Our conversation took place on a Wednesday or 
Thursday evening 1 was told that on the following Satuiflay 
moining he called in sixteen to twenty of his staff and rcacl them 
the not act 1 would like to believe that be genuinely didn t know 
what was going on, that back in September 1987 be was still an 
outsider brought into the MoD from indusliy and that the well- 
rooted ollicers of permanent government only biought him into 
the ‘know’ slowly But by May 1988'^ Surely, if one of liis assis- 
tants was aware of the secret contract with BO, he too would 
have known about it 

1 am less unsui e that Kock bad known about EPREP I_jcaving 
aside the occasions when be advised us not to press the MoD to 
allow us to compete for orders with RO, he seemed to have an 
inside line on sueh matters, as was shown by his stoiy to me of 
how in 1986 he had been in the next office to the Defence Minister 
Michael Hescltine when the latter was having a funous row with 
Fred Clark, then chiel executive of RO, about the privatisation of 
the company Why had Kock been there^ Wlial special position 
permitt(;d Kock that kind of access^ 

The details ol the EPREP agreement remain seciet, in spite of 
the fact that BAe is a company quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange where disclosure of information is normal It is under- 
stood that the details of it are governed by the Official Secrets Act 
Isjr the truth behind EPREP and the reasons why such a 
restrictive mcjasure was drawn up at this crucial point towards the 
end of the Iran-lraq war, one needs not only to point to RO’s 
involvement in covert business, but also to look deeper into the 
govcinmenfs relationship with BMARC and the role it played m 
cf)vert arms strategy in the 1980s 

One of the first changes we made at BMARC was to bnng con- 
tio o sales under Chris Gumbley at Astra Before taking over the 
ompany we had been told that while BMARC were efficient in 
nanu actunng, they weic no good in the sales department and 
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liad vciy much leliccl on their previous owners, Oerlikon, for this 
Tjiey had m fact set up then own sales unit undei Isles and Aver}^, 
but It had suffeied from the lieutenant-colonel’s attitude towards 
their Middle East customcis in particulai, which had proved less 
than conducive to sales In short, the unit had not been very suc- 
cessful However, the new policy was hotly resisted by both Aver}^ 
and Isles because it dismpted the close relationship they had with 
the MoD. which, as I have said, grew out of BMARC’s evolution 
from a joint venture with the government Ministry of Supply in 
1938, and which Isles and Avery (who had worked with Isles at 
the MoD) had originally been moved into the company to protect 
and nurture 

Wlien we began to look closely at their contracts, we saw just 
why such protection was needed Immediately apparent were a 
number of airangements earned out with the support of the MoD 
which involved BMARC in the Iran-Iraq wai I discovered that 
Iranian gun crews had been tramed at Faldingworth by special 
arrangement with the government After 1984/5, the emphasis 
had been on Iracp gun crews masquerading as Saudis, etc I found 
vanous contracts drawn with IMS via the MoD and destined for 
Jordan, nothing going to Jordan at this time was above boaid I 
discovered that at its Grantham plant BMARC had manufactured 
Skyguard, the twin-barrel 35mm anti-aiicraft guns which 
Saddam Hussein installed around Baghdad, and continue to 
make the pnncipal parts of Skyguard under licence for its o 

parent, Oerlikon, in Switzerland 

Skyguard was a particularly lucrative deal for Oerlikon, as one 
of the features of the rapid-fire system is that the baire s ten to 

weai out quicldy when overlong bursts aie filed er i on la a 

company in Italy dedicated to ‘nitnding (hardening) kjgu^ 
bairels, and Casalee, the company that fixed the Slcyguaid deal 
for Oerhkon with Iran and Iraq, built a significant part o its eno 

mous wealth on this fact c r* 1 1 

Casalee, I discovered, was the agent for man} o er i 

sales, in particular tlieie was a BMARC pioject ca e 
order to supply medium-cahbre armaments — ammunitio 
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weapons and tooling — to Chaitci Indnstiics of Singapoic, a 
iccogniscd conduit foi ban Thcpiojcct had hc'cn inilialcd undci 
Gcnci al Isles foi Oerlikon 

The piesence of Casalee was itself a poinlei to (he di^plli o( 
BMARC’s involvement with govci nment-hacked coveil liadc 
Casalee 1 now know to have been a veiy impoilant company in 
the context of covei t ai ms dealing by both (he US and UK gov- 
ernments It was set u]5 in Rhodesia during UDl and was lun by 
Rhodesians and South Afi leans to sell tobaccio leaf in exchange foi 
weapons and simply as a covei foi arms sales Officially theic 
weie sanctions against Rhodesia, of course, but the leality was 
that the South Afi ican i egime was vn tually the sole Wcstei n sup- 
plier of chrome metal and othei stiategic mineials, and foi 
defence and economic leasons this was not a maiket eithci MI6 oi 
the CIA could leave to the Russians Equally irnpoi taut, Rhodesia 
was close to othei key mineial-pioducei s like Zambia and the foi - 
mei Belgian Congo Theie were also the communist -inspiied 
problems in the foimei Poituguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique, and foi all these leasons, as I have explained, the 
stability and fiiendship of key Afiican states was impoitant to 
Western governments, which looked aftei then inteiests with 
covert tactics that favouied South Aliica in paiticulai in its use 
(iionically undei official aims sanctions) to becoming one of the 

woild’s most impoitant centies foi ai ms manufactuie and distii- 
bution 


Casalee played a piincipal role in this and became closely 
l)ound up with both Biitisli and Ameiican intelligence sei vices 
T he covert political cultuie of Afiica, which we have seen pio- 
Nided bm Guerin tliiougli Fuchs Electionics with a main supply 

\v^i which we wcie involved with through 

a Icrs/Accudyne), was also ol couise the seeding giouiid foi the 
Kcs of Stephan Kock and Beinaid Wheelei, with then links to 
nils 1 United Industi lalisls and Toi y Rn (y lunds But at the vei y 

Hail o the (oveit ainis business in South Afiica is the state- 
im ned arms company. Ai mscoi 

rinse or is (Ik tompany that in the 1970s opeiated, ovei a 
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pcnod of SIX } cars, in league with the CIA and Jim Guerin’s ISC 
An estimated $15m \\orth of arms were involved in the traffic 
cacli year Armscor is also tlie company that supplied Guenn with 
the PGM missile s\stcm for the conventional and nuclear weapon 
contracts that brought Fen anti to its knees In 1977, it was 
Armscoi that bought 20 per cent of SRC in order to ensui e its sur- 
vival and to acquiic Bull's valuable patents and licences It is also 
tile cornpanv that operated \wth die CIA and Geiald Bull’s SRC- 
I and landed Bull himself in prison in 1980 

Finally. Airnscor is the company that in the 1970s and 1980s 
was exporting massive quantities of arms to Iraq, facilitating 
Caidoen’s exports to Iraq from Chile, and dealing (even as late as 
this yeai. 1994) with one of the British companies that turns up 
again and again in the big deals — Trafalgar House, a major donor 
to Tor)' Party funds 

In November 1994 Trafalgai* House was die subject of a letter 
from Michael Meacher MP to the Prime Munster, m which he 
wrote ‘Trafalgar House was the major supplier to Armscor of 
155mm shells which the South Afncan company sold to Iraq 
between 1980 and 1990 No doubt Lord Justice Scott will deal 
with this, but-I want you to tell me what steps were taken in the 
UK to find out what else [Trafalgar's associate company] 
Blockberg Engineering was making for the apartheid regime, and 
let me know whether this mcluded components for the South 
Afncan A-bomb ’ 

Ironically, British and American sanctions on South Afncaowr 
apartheid, which should have thwarted the trade, provide e 
ideal environment for covert arms deal to proliferate ‘Sanctions 
meant making money,’ said Mike Pelham, former manager o 
Casalee ‘When you are breaking sanctions, people are i e ) to 
keep quiet about it the publicity is very hide 

I find It very interesting that nothing ever happened over 
apartheid m South Afnca until the Iron Curtain collapsed It haji- 
pened almost immediately afterwards, and of couree an 
was pushed to the fore SancUons, far from crippling ou 
and Rhodesia, had provided the context in which mone) cou 
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made And tins, iadi(M than am ahuut ajKiifhnd, i- 

wliat diove oni poliry towauk \fn(.i I K and 1'“'^ Imrllija no* 
SCI vices thrived in the ('(i\ci( ennU st. jiM a^^ nu dnnhf \U > *ind 
M16 thiived in hi'land and will thnve as lou" a H m mam' a 
covei t context 

Now tliat saiK'lions ha\»’ liccn liflcrj ami tin laniHval 
apaitheid is on the offa lal a^'iida. wil! wr sta a ha: t 1 Inu 

bcnous die politicians aic. n'lnaiiis to In* m i n Wlam son /a t <io\\n 
to It, wiiat do yon hcai now aiionl Sontli Vfi ica, oihr-i than ti ado''’' 
Wdio IS <ictually lunning Hontli \fnca now'' jjan is a inixod 
elected govcininent. hnt who is acinallv ninning fla* Mainfrs'' 
Ihc answci, I fcai, is. the same peoph* a*' h<*foic 
What of the futuie*'' W hat indiistn is going to pnnidf* all the 
benefits to the ‘new South •\fiica''' I'm afiaid it must he \nns«oi 
I hat IS why lohn Majoi wi'nt then* in the aiitnmn of 1 le 
went aimed with spoit^imcar. hut what he docns*.ui was the 
expoit of South AfiiCiin munitions and Hull designed aitiller\, 
what w'c will buy fiom them and what they will bm fmm ih, fmm 

GEC, frigates fiom Yainnv and so on Bet ansi' the le.ilit) is that 
nothing has changt'd 

Casalec was set up aftei UDI in Hhodesia (No\embei 1961) It 
was named after the two daughteis. Gaion and Saiah, and the 
wife Lee, of one John Biedenkamp, a foinier ca[)tam of thi' 
Hhodesian lugby team and foimei Rhodesian S\S offiter. who 
Uiter ran the finances of the Zimbabwe: national aimv lhda>, 
le encamp lives in 1 hast in Beikshiie and is one of the ladiest 
men in Biitain, his wealth estimated recenth bv Mike Pelham as 
in excess of £200m cash, and that excludes fixed assets' 

Biussels, w-ith its 

199 Intelhgenct' sc, vices of Bi itain In 

£500m sales of 

ducing as middleman (intm- 

A Biitish Intelligence 

cimg to the Belgian Pubhe P.osecutoi, Casalec was in fact 
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largely connected and controlled by MI5, the Bntish sccunty 
semce with Intelligence responsibilities in former colonies 

In acquinng BMARC, we had acquired not just LTSI and a his- 
tor}^ of involvement uith both Iran and Iraq, but close and regular 
contact with a company at the very heart of illicit arms traffick- 
ing sponsored b}' the UK and US governments I believe this was 
one reason why Major-General Isles had been nervous about our 
acquiring the company Tiie fresh-faced team at Astra was hardly 
in die same league The last requirement was for ambitious nosey 
parkers ’v\ho might actually find out and meddle in what was 
going on This was one reason for the early apprehension in 
BMARC about Astra, its new owners, and the source of the fnction 
to come So concerned were the powers to ensure an uninter- 
rupted and secure flow of illicit business that it was seen fit to 
place one of Casalee’s own key executives. Robert Jolly, on the 
payroll of BMARC just two months before we completed the 
purchase of the company. 

lolly has an interesting background In 1977 Bredenkamp had 
been arrested for breaching trading restnctions by smuggling 
planes and helicopters mto Rhodesia Plane-spotters had pho- 
tographed an aircraft in a shed in Belgium As was recently 
revealed by Dispatches on Channel 4 Television, Robert Jolly 
(Special Branch, Rhodesia) had been the arresting officer When, 
as White law m Rhodesia collapsed, Bredenkamp was allowed to 
flee to South Afnca, lolly had subsequently come to work for him 
Our Robert lolly, it is safe to say, was no ordinary Astra employee 

Seciecy and security was paramount in Casalee, a compan} 
which represented the mterests of the most powerful governments 
in the Western world So close was Bredenkamp with the 
apartheid government in South Africa, with its crucial contacts in 
Bntish and US Intelligence, that m 1986 he had been allowed to 
appoint the managing director of Armscor to spearhead a rive 
into Europe just as the British government was getting its ov,7i 
arms-to-Iraq busmess mto top gear I suggest diat the appoint 
ment of Armscor’s Jacobus Coetze. who now lives 
Bredenkamp m Berkshire, was a significant pointer to the o ici« 
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sponsorship of Casalee by both Bntish and South African govern- 


ments 

In February of the same year, a Casalee deal to deliver nine mil- 
lion anti-personnel mines manufactured by Valsella in Italy to 
Baghdad, again via Singapore, came to a successful conclusion As 
usual, Baghdad had asked BNL to open letters of credit, on this 
occasion for $150m It is an interesting and unprecedented feature 
of the eventual collapse and investigation of BT^ that many agen- 
cies, including the Customs service, refused point blank to hand 
over hundreds of documents which the investigating committee 
had subpoenaed Dispatches reported that ‘the Committee is cur- 
rentlY bemg demed mformation from the White House, the state 
department, the Treasury Department, the CIA, the National 
Secunty Agency, and the Department of Defense . [rekmdlmg] 
longstanding suspicions on both sides of the Atlantic tliat there 
was a hidden hand behmd Casalee and its bank ’ 

It was a featuie of Casalee deals that the company was paid 
commissions by the manufacturer, out of which further commis- 
sions were paid to ‘officials’ who had facilitated the deals, often m 
cash Bob Jolly told me tliat he used to have to transport huge 
quantities of cash personally While Letters of Credit existed for 
manufacturers and purchasers, there was bttle paperwork, little 
evidence of transactions nammg Casalee, and presumably none 
naming the officials receiving commissions 

It IS interesting what became of JoUy He slipped away from 
BM4RC in spring 1990 as soon as the decision was taken to run 
Astra down, and subsequently went to work for Heckler and Koch, 
whose managing director was prosecuted for covert deals Avith 
Royal Ordnance In fact. Heckler and Koch is now owned by RO, 
Itself still so close to the Bntish government that it employs MoD 
police at its sites 


Stephan Lock meanwhile was positiomng his pieces to secure 

hi'^ ONvn power base and some sort of autonomy for BMARC 

^^)thIn Astra, and began to effect control over it through Ills own 

appointments to protect its special status withm the covert arms 
lin*'Uie->s 
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After the BMARC acquisition, he insisted that we keep General 
Isles because of his connections with the MoD, from which of 
course contracts like LISI stemmed, and a matter of months after 
he joined Astra he turned his attention to promoting the position 
in the company of another man, John Sellens 

Sellens had come to us as managmg director of Kock’s friend 
Richard Unwin’s company, which you will recall we acquired in 
October 1986 Previously, Sellens was involved directly with gov- 
ernment trade to Iraq when, at TTiorn EMI, he spearheaded the 
sale of the Cymbeline artillery-locating system to Saddam 
Hussem 

I liked Sellens and got on well with him personally His past 
record meant that, if not exactly one of the ‘cognoscenti’, he was 
certainly more m tune with covert government arms policy than 
the rest of us at Astra But, after bemg a bit wary of the founder 
directors initially, he did his best for the company, split as it 
became by false loyalties Indeed, ultimately it would prove to be 
to Sellens’ detriment that he showed us loyalty 

At the time that Kock started on his antics regarding Sellens. I 
was out in Amenca working on the complex contractual details of 
the ^^ters/Accudyne deal with Bob Martin and Bill Simon of the 
US lawyers Leva, Hawes, Mason and Martin, and Dick Wliite and 
Walters’ Chicago-based lawyers, Jenner and Block, one of the 
most forward commercial firms on company matters in the US 
The whole business proved very onerous — ^'t'hlters la^\y ers 
quibbled over every last word in the contract — and there as a 
time constraint, so I was under quite a lot of pressui e botli rom 
our lawyeis in Amenca, and at the same Ume from Laurence 
Kingswood of our British lawyers, Baileys. Shaw Sc Gi^ ett, 
weie working on tlie lequisite documents for tlie Stock L\c lan^e 
I was working every day co-ordinating the ^^hoic opcriitn 
Saturdav. Sunday included, someUmes two or three nij, its on 
trot -■ we used to have a brealc or two and I d go bar 
and take a bath befoie going back again, and on it w on r 
It was quite late one Sunda) evening- 8 or 9 o c oc < - 
o'clock in tlie morning in die UK- when the phone niii- 
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Kock, liicd and einotionak saying, ‘I w.inf lo know alutiif Inhn 
Sclicns, that idiot Ctinihloy is not dealing willi liis sdan {mipei Iv 
T feel I should lake a lianrl in it ' 

It was the last inattei I wanted to lieeonie (Mitangled with 
‘Look,’ I said, ‘Lin e\tieinely hnsy, uihIit a lot of jiressiire, m> I'll 
talk to yon about it when I get l)a< k. I don l vs ant to he tnt<Tnip!ed 
with all this now dalk to Cuinliley about it ' 


Thiough the evening Koek lang hark two or thin* (aue' about 
Scllens’ pay and Cunihley s hopeless inahililv to -ori fiiii the prob- 
lem Each time I lepeated that I would see to if on iin letuin 
Finally, Kock insisted that I tell him vvheie he lould lonuai 
Cumbley that vciy niglit, and to get him off mv bar k I did tell him 
that Giimblcy was staying (wei in laindon at the dara 1 Intel m 
Kensington, but don’t bother him about it and don't ring me 
again,’ I said ‘I’ll deal with it when I get bai k ' 

I learned latci fioni our finanee director Jim Millei that Koi k 
had raised Gumbley fiom his bed in the middle of tlie niglit and 
subjected him to the most ridiculous pI(“^sur(’ over Selhms 
Gumbley had appiucntly licen on the point of leaguing I daie say 
Kock would not have shed any tiairs if he had 

^ of tontention at the outset with 

j ^ ^ nioved the responsibility fmm Isles and Aver} 
to undei Gumbley’s wing Of course the post of sales diiecloi, in 

e proliferation of covert government busmc'ss, was kev ami 
required someone in the know 

Iim mT ^ London and spoke to Ghns (himbley and 

hi k!X ."If ’’ ^ - 

Si the 

him throuffirf Astra, imd sought rather to rew-ard 

i'iitiSRjri'r r 

“ ::r 

of the way tTad ‘''"S <>» 

source of trouble for Aslra*iJlH'r'*^’l “ 

concerned we could get rid of 1 «« 1 "’■"'S 

got nd of h™ But Gumbley felt that on 
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balance we should keep him Kock’s connections, particularly 
with the Midland Bank, seemed too important to lose In the end 
wc agreed to sec how things matured 

Later, we did in fact give Kock what he wanted and appointed 
Scllcns as sales director with appropnate salary, though he never 
had a place on the main Astra board Just how difficult a path 
Scllens trod, being party to inside information about covert MoD 
work going through BMARC. was shown at the Naval Equipment 
Exhibition at Portsmouth in 1989, when we were making a pre- 
sentation of new orders 

Sellens was chatting with the journalist Jane Renton of the 
Observer, who has since exposed a great deal of the government s 
illicit trade with the Middle East and was subjected to such pres- 
sure from Lord Trefgame at the MoD over her investigation of the 
EPREP agreement that, as Meivyn Marckus, her boss on the 
Observer, told me, she had to be put up in a hotel for her own 
safety 

On the occasion of the Portsmouth exhibition, when we were 
announcing our forward programme of contracts, Sellens whis- 
pered to Jane Renton something to the effect that ‘these clowns 
don’t know half the projects that are going through this com- 
pany.’ Jane asked him why he hadn’t told me or Chns Gumbley 
about iL and said something about corporate responsibility The 
conversation petered out, but Jane came up to me afterwar s 

and repeated what had been said 

After the incident with Gumbley over Sellens, Kock appear to 
lie low for a while, movmg between the MoD. ECO Dowmng 
Street, Midland, Astra and BMARG from his base at the Special 
Forces Club, and commutmg up to his new home in cot an to 
sail his boat, a heavy sea-going, ex-fishmg vessel eanw 

became wholly mvolved in other matters 

Following the discovery of EPREP, we saw our immediate pn- 
onty as finding a way to replace the hoped-for revenue rom e 
MoD With our UK/USA. operation going well, and with e^ly t. 
of the EEC ‘free market’ in mind, Europe seemed a good ww o 
develoD 
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Peter Levene had talked to tlie industr)^ of the desii ability of UK 
defence mergeis with Euiope, Fiance in particular Undci EEC 
airangements, European defence companies weie supposed to 
be m a position to tendei for UK defence contiacts by 1992 
A Euiopean company would piovide Asti a with an efficient 
and competitive way of woiking within NATO, wheie common 
standards and systems are requited, as w^as the case, foi example, 
with the European fighter, the Toi nado, and Jaguai fighters, and 
the tnpaitite agreement betw^een Germany, Italy and the UK on 
155mm guns and ammunition 

In June— July 1988 and with impeccable if not to say w^ell- 
mformed timing, Paine Webber appioached me with a possible 
way to effect this Poudrenes Reunies de Belgique H^RB) w^as up 

for sale and we w^ere the first to hear ^ ^ P 


Chasing tins, the tliud of my tliree big acquisitions for Astra, 

^ ^ ™ch to Bill 

McN aught, deplovma new Asti a riM crknncwl n-n J 1 


i ui uie miiuence isles and Aveiq^ 

now^ exerted over the managing director 

Kock, who made it his busmess to be close to BMARC from die 
s ar now began to foim his power base down at BMARC’s 

I afraid I had 

wlnf ’"f'* Hall and 

owXm rTjr" of fas 

retary ^Xnov I, °f “Y ^00- 

T, ho oould, especially when I was away 

reacted l^aVeeXt S te ‘i** l 

was a meetinf SoTtX XXt r X' ” 

and usinw the seer^tn i j up to Giantliam 

•n.. srsi-is “ • 

«.«"”rcr:s'Lr r- “» 

seKes did not turn out tn h ^ i too much to them- 

appreciatc that by then we wire ^ 

> e ere a large company witli between 
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2,000 and 3.000 employees and it would have been hopelessly 
inefficient for me, Chris Gumbley or the group finance director 
Jim Miller to spend time looking over the shoulders of people, all 
of whom had the background and expenence on paper to enable 
them to run the business to the benefit of the Group 

My pnonty, as I saw it, was to pursue this PRB acquisition, 
which I regarded as a sound riposte to the dupbcity of EPREP 
and our best means to stnke back at RO through a company 
with supenor commercial technology and larger markets 

Even while this was going on, however, my attention was 
drawn increasingly to something not quite right at the 
Lmcolnshire plants 

On one occasion, in 1988—9, BMARC was asked to quote for 
supplying 35mm ammunition to tlie Cyprus government, which 
seemed to me an excellent opportunity The deal was the work of 
a salesman called Graham \MlIett who had come to us from Royal 
Ordnance He had worked under one Lionel Jones, whom later we 
came to know particularly well and would be an mvaluable source 
of information on the EPREP agreement among othei matters 
Willett knew the pobtical set-up in Cyprus and was close to min- 
isters m the left-wmg government and other people there, bec^se 
he had dealt with them at RO But frequently RO had had to buy 
in from Oerbkon or BMARC, or BMARC via Oerbkon m the ser- 
vicing of these Cyprus contracts, because of the ammunition 
calibre mvolved Naturally when WUett joined us it was an imme 
diate strategy of his to bring these deals direct to BMAR an miss 

RO out 

Major-General Isles, however, when he heard out t us. s 
moned Wlleti into his office and dressed lum down as i le 
some pnvate m the Duke of WeUington’s Wllett, w o wou la 
none of it, went to see Gumbley. which was the point at ic i 

was drawn into the matter 

In conversation with me. Isles became concerne o a ' 
that seemed to me totally out of context witli t le impor < 
tlie contract I found that odd enough, but his explanation Wc 
even more inexpbcable He claimed that suppl>ing ^prus 
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\s^th tins calibre ammunition would cut aci oss our licensing agi ce- 
ment with Oerhkon True, under Astra/BMARG’s licensing 
agreement with Oerlikon, 35mm was to be manufactui cd Ijy us 
and sold by Oerkkon However, we had agieed with Michael hunk 
to consult closely over just this kind of deal and, in this pai ticulai 
case, had already cleaied the matter with Oeilikon at a dinnci at 

which Isles himself had been present 

I put it to Inm plainly, with Clins Gumblcy, that we should pro- 
ceed with the contract But m spite of my instructions, Isles 
arranged with his erstwhile employers, Oerlikon, for them to look 
after the supply part of the contract, BMARG retaining only the 

manufacture of the ammumtion 

Only later did enquiries, such as those into Gasalee by the 
media, and by Swedish Gustoms into Scandinavian Gommodities, 
one of the co-ordmatmg compames (hke Allivane) of the arms 
and propellant cartel, reveal that Gyprus was a regular false end- 
user for Iraq 

"Where there is covert supply there aie fat commissions payable 
en route My insisting that we handle the 35mm ammunition 
contract with Cyprus had threatened to upset the supply and 
commission arrangements of the arms network winch took arms 
and ammunition via Cyprus to Iraq Tliere is a memo dated 4 
January 1989 from McNaught to Isles which shows that the i oute 
this contract took was Smgapore— Cyprus-Iraq As with LISI, 
Singapore was the cnUcal MI6 spnngboard for illicit contiacts to 
the war zone Unwittingly, I had touched a raw neiwe in Isles, and 
the whole business was an indication of our and BMARG’s wholly 
divergent paths 

1 want to make quite clear what these divergent paths meant at 
this time If you were to ask me if I wanted to jom the arms and 
propellant cartel that BMARG and so many of tlie establisliment 
companies weic involved with at tins time, then I would repeat 
what I said alioutWalters/Accudync’s work in this field in Amenca 
1 w;b5 happ\ that we were making money 1 was concei ned about 
the rcpcicus‘'!ons. but it was the US government, tlie DoD, which 
%\as "Hiding the tiadc in the direction it went 
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In the UK the situation was the same in that the MoD was in 
control of hat was going on. and I believe that at the time Kock 
first came on the Astra board, nght up to the time we made our 
bid for BMARC (1986 to 1987-8), the arms cabal were disposed 
to welcome us into the fold Kock’s work for us, his redirecting our 
financial and broking services through ‘safe’ Midland-connected 
channels. Montagu and Savory Miln, in line with government 
form, was part of the policy of Astra’s ‘recruitment’ I believe also 
that the purchase dunng this penod of 200,000 shares in Astra in 
the name of Valene Harkess, former mistress of Trade Minister 
Alan Clark, marked out pretty clearly how the government viewed 
the potential of BMARC m the covert context in 1987—88 

These were the earliest significant signs of what amounted in 
the end to a takeover of Astra by the cabal 

Even at the start I did not read these signs opportunistically 
Our rule at all times w^as to ask the DoD or MoD, and provided 
they w^ere agreeable that a particular contract was in order, we 
would take on the wnrk Because of the land of man I am, deter- 
mined I admit, but also fiercely loyal to the company and the 
people with whom I had set out to build Astra back in 1981, and 
wholly aveise to falhng in line widi the plans of the spongers w^ho 
swarmed all over us, I resisted the encroachment and drove those 
who were engaged in it underground, so that there ensued a bit- 
ter struggle with the same forces that had wooed us There was 
never a ‘holier-than-thou’ decision by me not to participate in 
BMARC’s busmess with the arms cartel back in 1987 - I never 
saw It as an option What I did see, however, and it became 
increasingly clear to me, was that our control of Astra was in 
danger of shppmg away 

Every month we, the Astra board, looked at the BMAR pro 
duction figures, and around the same time as Isles became 
hysterical over the Cyprus contract — at the end of 1988 an into 
1989 — I became concerned that BMARC s profit margins on 
contracts seemed very thin on the volume of business 

When I pul it to McNaught at a BMARC board meeting at 
Grantham, the consensus was that they had to get to a certain 
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ihiougliput figuic to reach bicakcven point Basically, they wcic 
saying that they needed more contiacts to laisc turnover if they 
were to realise the piofit maigms we icquiicd 

But when Gumblcy’s team then pioduccd the contiacts, they 
complained that they couldn’t handle the ext i a load This went on 
for a number of months, and none of it was making any sense T 
suggested to Giimblcy that McNaught should be i cplaccd as man- 
aging dircctoi if he couldn’t make the show work to its potential 
Gumblcy, however, was all for letting Bill get on with it 

I had agiced to put McNaught into BMARG because 1 liad 
hoped that the family connection between the two of them would 


work to cement a good working relationship between Astra and 
BMARG and stiengthcn loyalty to the holding company It was a 
mistake, for it sei ved instead to encourage Gumbley to soft-pedal 
on McNaught and give him the benefit of the doubt 


I do not, howcvci, wish to claim to have always been i ight On 
the contiaiy, Chi is Gumbley had gone to the loot of the problem 
tit the outset He had wanted to sack Isles, and because of the 
MoD connection I had shai cd Kock’s view to keep him 

Chi lb then put in a man called Frimk Peicival to keep an eye on 
pi eduction at Grantham Frank was a man 1 could tinst, an cngi- 
ncci and consultant who had been bi ought on to the Blocks 
payioll when Arthur Reed’s management had fallen out with the 
amily Ho put him in to improve the efficiency of pioduction 
cost-wise, and Fiank soon came back to us with what he saw as 
t 1 C pio 1cm It appeared to him that pioduction was consuming 
la. loo large a quantity of matc.ialb lb, the p.O|cct output 

.et^amc so concerned that even while J was involved in the 
‘<»>ip eMt,os of the PUB deal I sta.ted getting up at 5 and 6 

o < lock ,n th,- nioi n,ng .uid going down to look at what was aclii- 
<illy going on in tlie factory 

w'ls ^ chose to look in at the pi oduction line which 

of N\ ist- once by the huge amount 

■ ■ cr,:: f ^,.1 

1 , r, t'l ? ' ><P ™lh the foie- 

■ seating an inoidinate lunoi.nt 
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of ^ astage for the level of work 1 knew to be going tlirough He 
replied, We re getting some of thc>se made by your chum ’ I asked 
him what he mciinU and he ^aid, WeVe gelling some of the cones 
made by your Mr Barchai’d ‘ 

Barehard lan a small engincenng firm w'hich did sub-con- 
tractmg work for Ro\aI Ordnance I had asked him to come in as 
a forisultant and see w'helher we could tackle the problem with 
the production figures by organising oi lunning the plant more 
efficiently in some W'ay 

Tins was not the act of someone trying to make trouble, it was 
organised in a proper w^ay witli the management of BMARC for 
the good of the company Barehard had had a look lound and 
suggested some improvements in the way the production line was 
laid out and that w^e should install more wholly-automated 
machines which process themselves, alter tools and so on Wlnle he 
was there, he had agreed to take on a sub-contiact for them, 
which was nothing to do with me Yet this foremiin’s assumption 
was tliat he was ‘my chum’, that Barchard’s nose-cones had come 
part-machined and that because the ongnals were not good 
enough thci e was a higher than usual reject rate 

I was not satisfied, it seemed too pat, too weighted an excuse 
1 told him I would be coming back to it 

When later tliat day I took it up at a BMARC board meeting I 
got no more satisfactory an explanation, though significantly it 
was notlang to do with Barehard I was told that there was a high 
reject rate because of the precision nature of the fuse and that 
when you are making large numbers you do get a high reject 
rate This is simply not true They also told me that the bins were 
emptied at the end of the week and that at certain times they 
would be bound to be full or overflowing This, I discovered by 

nialang frequent trips to the same part of tlie factory, was not true 
either 

I became increasingly suspicious and wrote a string of memo- 
randa to McNaught and suggested that he might do well to 
consult with Isles, who, as BMARG’s deputy managing director 
erore the takeovei, had direct experience of the workings of the 
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plant The more suspicious I became, the moic pi essure I exerted, 
and the more marked became the latent hostility to Asti a from 
BMARC 

This obviously concerned me greatly, as it did the othci origi- 
nal members of the Astra board There had always been a 
difference in attitude between the Astra people and those at 
BMARC, a difference which I had read as a diffeicncc between the 
big company ethos (BMARC having been a pai t of a laige corpo- 
ration, Oerlikon, monopolistic in its field) and that of the lelatively 
small aggressive independent, Astra, outsiders in terms of the 
domestic defence establishment 

1 could take this on board, even a cei tain amount of i esentment 
on their part I could live with that Wliat bothered me was that 
they had now become surly and uncommunicative 

I discussed the situation wath Miller and Gumbley But we 
agreed that while it was an unsatisfactory situation in company 
terms, we should continue to find out what was actually going 
wrong at the subsidiary We agieed to investigate further and sort 
out what we regarded as the assailable day-to-day problems and 
find a solution to them as soon as we could 

One of the people I spoke to in the course of these mvestigations 
was r Roy Kelly, one of RO’s senior technical people we liad put 
in to manage the BMARC site at Faldingw^orth Kelly was the one 
V 0 irst alerted me to BMARC’s Iraq-bound Ordtec conti act He 
et s ip in t e course of conversation that BMARC was involved in 
P P)cct to supply Gerald Bull’s SRC with booster pellets for his 
pergun propellant I was amazed, having heard notlimg about 
contracl or the Superguo Tire contract, so secretive that even 

s r'h bI T', 'r 

There wacs ustnes, a Sleaford company now defunct 

1 here was no mention of Ordtec or SRC 

anSr Commons Trade 

~ed SlvW Exports to Iraq I 

flowed from one dra u it is true that the contract 

"" Ordtec and SRC (Geneva), and 
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was going via Jordan to Iraq, the pellets were in fact for fuses for 
shells for Bull’s 21 Omni self-propelled gun, not the Supergun It 
was the Iraq-bound contract over which the Ordtec executives 
were piosccutcd by the government No one at BMARC was ever 
touched, although documents supplied to the Select Committee 
make clear the involvement of Isles, Kock, Avery and McNaught 
So close were they with the MoD that Avery was all set to be their 
main prosecution witness until the government’s gagging orders 
(the PnCs) led to the Ordtec defendants’ lawyer advising his 
clients to plead guilty and do a deal with the prosecution 

Tlie fuses BMARC were boostenng were coming from Rexon m 
New Jersey (in all probability from Accudyne onginally) The 
instructions to Avery weie to remove labels to prevent tracing 
X'tJien I resigned in Api il 1 990 it was the time of the arrests of 
various Forgemasters, \Wlter Somers, and SRC executives over the 
Supergun project, the assassination of Gerald Bull, the seizure at 
Heathrow of the Euromac ‘nuclear’ capacitors, the murder in 
Santiago of Jonathan Moyle and the seizure by Customs of the 
steel barrels for the Supergun Suddenly, it seemed that no one 
was safe whatever the closeness of their workmg relationship with 
government, and Isles, Avery and McNaught began runmng 
aiound like crazy covering their tracks as best they could le 
Ordtec contract became their pressing concern 

I would never have known what actually transpired ha not 
Frank Machon, the Glaswegian haulage contractor for 
somehow got hold of a letter and memo, winch subsequent y is 

covered had been filed secretly with the Supergun papers in le 
House of Lords record room On 2 May 1990, in t le we ter o 
activity at BMARC to sweep clean in the official lig it o inquiry, 
McNaught delivered a letter to Bob Primrose, irect 
Marketing at the MoD, describing the contract 


to produce booster pellets for artillery fuses r 

customer is Ordnance Technologies Ltd ( _ 

Tw)Tord, Reading Tlie contract is for the supl3 > o * ’ 

M739 booster pellets between March and luly of tin ) 
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These pellets aio to bcMnatchnl wit ii then ijitecl fu-'*<«)ni* 

ponents delivcted lioiii a LsS conijiatu c alh'd Hc‘\un 
Tccbnolog}’ Coipoiation ofWayne, N(‘\\ j(*i''<*\. and dief) cIpIin - 
eicd to a UK jwit fni onwaid shipiiieni to Joidan . M> 
suspicions have been aiouscd because 1 ba\e found a leltei on 
our file indicating that the main c’onliactoi for ihi" piojcct is 
SRC Engmcciing of Gene\a ! should abo add that frnni the 
documentation you will see that the consignee addtess i-' the \\ 
Fao Oiganisation c/o The Jordanian Ai med 1‘bicc‘s 


McNaught’s '’sudden realisation* about its hat}i dcMination. absurd 
m the light of the length of time he had b(*en woiking on it, was 
copied to Kock with a covering memo, \\hich ^^as copii'd to bles 
I was told diat tlie clean-up operation neaily ga\c McNaught a 
breakdown 

Tile Ordtec contiact and the LISI contract weic moic or le^s 
visible aspects of the covert tiadc with which BMARC \%as 
involved witli tlie MoD Tlic pioblem of the BM \RC piodiiction 
figures had begun to suggest anothci tiei of covert activity alto- 
gether, which did not even malte the contiact lists But although 
Frank Percival kept digging aiound and uncai thing inconsistencies 
and pioducing figures that continued to make little sense, there 
was no real breakthrough up until his sudden death in the 
summer of 1989 

This was a shock to us at the holding company, for Fi ank as 
a fit and healthy man with no recoid of heart pioblems. we had 
no inkling of any health pioblems of any kind Of couisc these 
tilings happen, but 1 lemember being moie than a little cuiious 
Frank was an expeiienced man and had been digging deep Fhs 
deatli removed an important light on the daik areas in BMARC 
Frank s passmg followed anothei curious incident — die depai - 
ture, occasioned by Major-General Isles, of John Green, a man we 
la pioposed as site manager foi Faldingworth and who had also 
been contiibutmg to my investigation files The summei of 1989 
was a crucial period m more ways dian one, as I will show 
Meanwhile, one of die points I had asked Roy Kelly to look out 
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for was the weight of traffic at Faldingworth, what was coming in 
and going out \T^th Kelly’s help, I began to estalDlish a dossier of 
movements of fornes which were unaccounted for He told me of 
trucks coming in from ICI and going out the very next day I 
couldn’t place an^’thing from the company in BIVlARC’s schedule 
Kelly said that he had assumed I must know what they were 
doing there 

The reason I put Kelly on to this was not anything I had seen at 
the site As my investigations began to suggest reasons beyond 
company politics for the factious behaviour at BMARG, I was 
reminded of a rumour which had been spread around our 
Richborough plant in Kent in the early days of Astra 

In 1984—5 Gumbley had been asked by Allivane’s chief execu- 
tive, Terr}^ Byrne, to undertake a contract to fill charge bags for 
them (For the stoiy of the covert MoD/Allivane trade, see p 97 ) 

Charge bags drive shells through the air In the case of a field 
gun they are encased in a large brass cartridge case In order to 
alter a charge you take off the leather cup and remove one or 
more of them In the case of medium and heavier guns, particu- 
larly naval guns, the charge bags are loaded into the bieech 
without any casing We were asked to fill some of these bags for 
155mm ammunition for Allivane 


As a result of this contract we built up an on -going relationship. 
and two MoD/Allivanc personnel were assigned to us down al 
Richborough One, a man called Tayloi. had woiked undci 
Gordon Foxley, head of ammunition pui chasing at the MoD, who 
would be convicted in strange circumstances in 1993 foi iccciving 
5m kiclcbacks fiom the fuse or munitions manufactuiers 
Fiatclh Boiletti ol Milan. Junghans of Schramberg. German), and 
Raufoss of Gjovik, Norwa\ 1 will return to koxlcy latei. the 
lelevant point now is that Foxley worked under a certain Majni- 


Ccneral Isles al the MoD 

1 he other man sent down to us w'as called Roheri''On Lra ( i 
the dii(‘cuon of lavloi. who wa^ also charged in (onnt ition wit i 
the Foxlc) case, and Rohei t^oii. the chaige hag-fillmg ( nmiiiK-ifai 
extended to other thiniis I artualh hetainr mteresterl in what wa^ 
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going on after I received a report that there was a fiddle concern- 
ing our fireworks, that stock was disappeanng I went do^n to see 
for myself what was going on I found no evidence of any fire- 
works fiddle, but something our site manager, John Green, said to 
me switched my interest to the actiMties of Taylor and Robertson 
What was rumoured was a regular passage of containers stopping 
overnight on our site before being trucked out again the folloT^ing 
day 

When I asked questions. I never got satisfactoi*)^ answers, and 
the matter was complicated by the fact that we were expanding 
our own production at the time and. in need of extra storage, 
had bought in a load of contamers rather than put more buildmgs 
up So we had containers for our own legitimate purpose on site, 
and without a full-scale search it would have been difficult to 
ascertain which were being used for legitimate business and 
which, if any, were part of the Allivane operation. 

I asked questions - 1 had pursued it to the pomt of questioning 
our technical director. Martin Guest, a member of the Astra mam 
board — but didn't make an issue of it because there was no rea- 
son to get particularly excited If I noted a certain uneasmess. I 
could reassure myself that there was nothing funny going on with 
the fireworks stock and if we were makmg a httle extra money 
with Allivane, why should I. MarUn Guest, or anyone at Astra be 
concerned^ No one at that stage knew anything of the extent of 

the arms and propellant cartel busmess that Allivane and the MoD 
were running 


iVs technical director. Martin Guest was the most positively vet- 
ted of all from a secunty point of view He is an excehent man If, 
low ever, this book shows nothing else, it demonstrates that 
1 .cause 0 e government s use of companies to further its covert 
t.g\ consent of managements or shareholders, 

he biirdnn of official secrecy can sometimes outweigh that of a 
< «rmor s duties to the company and shareholders Such is the 

r 1 Ih! ?! I r " ^^nversation with the ,our- 

nt m : , T He of Astra’s 

" sharclioiders) said that he doubted the 
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advisability of quoting ai ms companies on the Stock Exchange, so 
much is going on that shareholders will never Imow 

Interestingly, a year or so later in the lattei pai t of 1986, at the 
time that Richard Unwn was pressing us to take over his com- 
pany. which had plant on the Essex maishes so especially well 
suited to the storage of explosives. Allivane came back to us with 
a substantial order to assemble Mil chaiges foi use in large-bore 
(155mm and 203mm) howiuers 

It would be some time, however, befoie Allivane’s haulage con- 
tractor Fi ank Machon provided me with e^dence that we were 
being used by the cartel as a depot in its disti ibution line through 
Europe to Iran and Iraq 

In 1991, long aftci I had parted company with Asti a, Richard 
Norton-Tayloi of the Guorchan leceived a whole stack of evidence 
from Frank Machon and asked me to help him to evaluate it As a 
result of that I met Machon and one night at about 2 or 3 in the 
morning he played a tape of a conversation between Gerrard 
Heneaghan, the managing dii ector of Allivane, and some other 
party Tliey talked about a 155mm order worth £100m ‘Is that 
the one that was sent via BMARC^’ the other party asked 
Heneaghan 

If you need to leave a shipment of explosives overnight you 
cannot simply stop in a layby dr lorry park, you have to find and 
use a site designed foi storing explosives Our site in Sandwich was 
an obvious facility, but the BMARC site at Faldingworth w^as even 
better equipped, and that was what, m the context of oui prob- 
lems with BMARC, brought this earlier experience to mind 

The site at Faldingwoi th included an indoor range and engi 
neering shops, a filling plant, old RAF stoiage facilities, watch 
towels, electronic detection, dog runs, the lot I had always won- 
deied why Oerlikon, when they had bought BMARC m 1971 as 
part of then takeover of the Geneva-based company Hispano 
Suiza, had deemed it necessary also to buy Faldingworth an 
then invest in a tinly enormous extension of the stoiage faci ities 
They bought an airfield big enough to store hundreds of mi ions 
of pounds worth of ammunition and put in a whole sei les o i aw 
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matenal stoiage magazines, ccntially healed bunkcis. in addition 
to the old RAF facilities, most of which wcie ccniially heated, 
huge in size, and designed to take finished goods 1 here weic also 
othei underground bunkers, great convex shelters with grass 
growing on the top, where law materials could also be stoi ed 
It made a lot of sense foi a lorr\^ or two to stop thci e overnight 
or for other companies’ goods to be stoied thei e for longer, await- 
ing their shuttle to the next stage in the international piodiiction 
line Machon’s shipping documents showed that the scale of oper- 
ations through BMARC increased substantially fiom 1987--8. 
when we took over the company, because they wcie shutting the 
Allivane operation down and using BMARC as the pnme distrib- 
ution centre for the arms and propellant cartel It transpii ed later 
that no charges were being levied for much of this storage of 
goods, confirmmg the secret nature of the opeiation 

Fired by my earher suspicions about Richborough and the 
information Kelly was turning up, I decided to make the gigantic 
Faldmgwoith storage facilities part of my investigative itineiaiy. 
while remaining cautious not to upset the delicate situation 
between BMARC and Astra any furthei than necessar)'^ 

I began by contactmg the appropnate staff at BMARC to show' 
me round On the first occasion I tin ned up, notlimg w^as amiss 
On my second tour of inspection I found myself being taken to the 
same building once more, and at tlie end I tlianked my guide, but 
suggested that next time I came down perhaps I could look over 
one of the other buildmgs, say nght up the other end 

Wlien next time came round they showed me tlie same maga- 
zine agam. and when I suggested that my guide go and get the 
ke} s to one of tlie other magazmes, he said the man watli tlie keys 
to those had gone home So I began to aiiive unannounced and 
tlie people up there started to get jumpy 

My first find was a whole magazme full of finished ammum- 
tion w ith Argentinian markings My guide said he didn’t know' 
w lat It \\ as for — (a huge pile of finished ammumtion, I thought, 
^d he doesn’t know what it’s fort) - so I took it up with Isles, who 
o met lat it had been left over from a veiy large government 
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contract pnor to the Falldands War The story was that it was lying 
there because they didn*l know what to do witli it Well, let me tell 
you, wth a war raging in the Middle East, the government knows 
exactly what to do vith any left-over Falklands ammunition 
Tlien, looking over an undergiound bunker one day I found the 
pot of gold, tons of Muiden Chemic propellant which was quite 
inexplicable in relation to the order position of the company, his- 
toncal or cuiTent Tliere was enough law material to obliterate the 
Russian army Isles and his cronies told me, ‘Oh, you know, we 
store things for other people, sometimes we stoi e a bit for RO or 
GEC. we have to maximise the space ’ 

But we never saw these items on the order book I know, I 
checked Tliey were not accounted for I didn’t force the issue at 
this time I gathered evidence and built up my BMARC file 
Then, in 1988. Muiden Chemie were prosecuted by the Dutch 
government for supplying propellant to Iraq, and Astra’s name 
was found on documents taken by police in the raid (p 101) 
When I heard of the prosecution I began to see what the whole 
business was about 

As rumoui s about the government’s propellant cartel began to 
surface, John Reed of Defence Industry Digest said to me that he 
had heard we weie involved in the cartel business I said I didnt 
know what he was tallang about He told me that it had been 
repeatedly asserted ‘by a source close to Defence Industry'- Diges I 
that Astra s name was against a contract with Jordan He refen ed 
to it as ‘the propellant conti act’ 

Dont confuse this with the Supcigun propellant contract we 
'•'ould find m PRB Allegedly, the contract Reed was talking about 
pan of riiatchci s Joidan Package and had Astra's name on 
‘t protested that Astra didn't have a piopellant facility, noi did 
until We bought PRB Reed insisted, and then one day Chris 
uinbloY came and said that he had caught wind of a secret 
an er bonk down at BMARC Pleased that we had come to sirni- 
01 ( OIK fusions. I asked him w hat he meant He told me that the\ 
jV '‘’**^*^*^ orders thiough the comparn and it was then 
j-unibley began in\ estigations of his ow n 
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I discovered that the ‘souice close to Defence Industry Digest" 
was Lionel Jones, the executive of Royal Ordnance for whom 
Graham Wlett had worked Gumbley and I became close to 
Lionel, at one stage we even offered Inm a job In the course of our 
acquaintance, he furnished me with a great deal of infoi mation 
about RO’s dealings \\ith tlie MoD and the nature of their involve- 
ment with the Middle East He once said that he wished he had 
taken up our offer of a job, that tilings might have woiked out dif- 
ferently foi Astra had I been filled in earlier about what the 
government wanted of companies like ouis 

Specifically on the propellant contract that bore our name, he 
confirmed that it was one of the ways tlie missing millions were 
siphoned off from the government’s Joidan Package Operating 
the covert trade via a parallel contract in Astra’s name was better 
tlian manipulating export licences either by declarmg false end- 
users or using an export hcence to ledefine a contract, as in the 
1987 Allivane conti act with Saudi A pai allel covert contract in tlie 
name of a real company provided the basis for apparently legiti- 
mate export paperwork and payment could be made via a pai allel 
bank account set up for the purpose John Reed corroborated the 
method, claiming that it was not uncommon for ‘defence mater- 
ial salesmen’ to act mdependently of their employers, and tliat ‘in 
a system charactensed by “endless photocopies”, it would be pos- 
sible to forge powers of attorney ’ 

What Lionel’s information amounted to was that we were 
being involved on a third tier of covert dealmg Besides the ille- 
gitimate storage deals and contracts bke LISI and Ordtec going via 
false end-users to Iraq, we were bemg mvolved in contracts that 
we hadn t even touched, that were not part of our official order 
book, but winch bore oui name 


I low blatant was the abuse was shown m April 1989 when we 
weic one of seventeen companies repiesenting Britain at the 

Among the odiers weie British Aerospace, 
Thorn EMI. Rolls-Royce, GEC Avionics, Matrix Churclull and 
rcpTOcmalncs ofUie defence sales unit of Midland Bank AU of us 
sponsored by the Bmish government to the tune of 25 pei 
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cent of our expenses in diiect violation of official policy When I 
saw the official Fair Guide. I was absolutely funous We weie 
billed on the page opposite Bntish Aerospace, then head office 
address (in the Strand in London) appended correctly beneath 
their name, while beneath ours was not Astia’s address but 
‘Brooklands Road, Weybndgc, Surr)^ (sic) KTB OSJ’, the address 
of BAe in Surrey, the old Vickeis factory The telex number was 
brazenly the same as BAe’s as well 

At the time I had been funous about the error for other reasons 
New customers use the guide to be in touch aftei the Fair It is 
singly the most important item in an exhibition piesentation and 
the purpose of the exliibition guide Indeed, in spite of great 
excitement at the Fair, we had absolutely no follow-up I took it up 
with John Sellens and others, who put the error down to ‘those 
bloody Arabs’, but ours was the only address m the catalogue 
that was incorrect Now it seems possible that the pnnting was not 
an error at all To certain chents we were a very helpful company 
based in Weybndge, Surrey, that sold large quantities of matenals 
bound eventually for Iraq Certainly, when I visited Prince 
Mishari, 'half-brother of King Fahd of Saudi Arabia (p 259), I 
would discover that Astra had just such a reputation as a regular 
covert supplier to the Middle East, as did the major subsidiaries 
we had acquired 

WJiile all my investigations were going on, relations with Kock 
became very difficult He knew what I was up to, and from early 
1'989 1 became aware that he was enticing Gumbley into his cir- 
cle My wife. Gisela, claims that she noticed the move fiom veiy 
early on Soon after our acquisition of BMARC (eaily summer 
1988), we arranged a dinner with the BM4RC management and 
their wives at Staplefoid Park Wlien she and I walked in, Gisela 
was struck by the fact that Gumbley’s wife was kissing General 
Isles’ wife and being, as she said, very pally She didn t say any- 
thing to me at the time, of couise. but immediately went up to 
^^Irs Gumbley and enquired how it was that she knew Mrs Isles so 
well ‘Oh,’ replied Mrs Gumbley, ‘we all met up in London 
Appai ently Kock had arranged a special dinner to v hich top 
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BMAHC managcmciil ami llini CIihh iiuluflrd. 

bad boon invited We s)MTin(alls luul nnt As m\ 

developed, tbe wooing of (binible\ b^ Ko< K gatben d iiiohh ntnin 

too, 

Gumbley and I aie ('ssentialK dillraenf. but \\e uoikf/l \rr) 
well togctbci, (omjihnnenled each otliei 'Iboimb at lbo<Ks la 
bad been llie piodnelion man be was a \er\ < 100(1 s;(}c-man. a 
natuial 1 Ic \vas also one foi all ibe luinniings. the Ho<>d < ai — bt 
lalci diove a Holls-Uoyee - and tbe genemiis cxpraisa a( < ounf 1 
don’t think it was bad o? good, it was Cmmldiw. pait of wbaievoi 
it w<as that made bini \eiv valnalile to Aslia in Icinis of ‘•ak'" in 
paiticulai I be liouble w'as that bis e,\lio\eil slGt* was aei oinpa- 
nicd by a tendency not to see tlie w'bole pielnie of wliaf w'as going 
on but only w'hat was immediately pi (‘seiiled (wbat m\ e\— oldiei 
son Chiistian once calk'd an outlook tyjiieal of tbe miliian } 

All tins made bim a vcit titliac ti\e vi'bicle foi Ko( k. a mastei of 
flatteiy and manipulation Kock mad(‘ (bimbk'V leel like one of 
tbe hot shots that tbe old-timei in S)iacuse bad mistaken iis for 
Gumbley liked being w'hceled aiound Koek's assoc’iati's. envisag- 
ing possibilities foi himself fai sujienoi to any be bad bitbeito 
imagined Kock so boosted Gbiis's self-c'steem that wb('n in mid- 
1989 I courted tbe idea of opting out of all the sbenanegans at 
Astra and merging with Loid Gbalfont’s VSGL. a mainstieam 
establishment delence company, Gunibley‘s undei slandabl) 
inflated personal expectations ol Asti a acluallv killed tbe deal It 
was July— August 1989, aflei oui puubase of PRB but befoie tbe 
reporting of the Supergun propellant contiact that w'oiild pul us in 
such a vulnerable position We w<cie in a good position financially 
with a cogent and eflectivc business stialcgy in Ameilca. England 
and Europe I was aware, and liad pci haps been made moie 
aware by the antics ol Kock and the BMARG contingent, that the 
main Astra board directors wcic not an especially sopbistieated 
bunch I he last thing 1 wanted was to have to lepL'icc any ol 
them with a bunch of fat cats fiom the City The meigei with 
VSEE was a tenable option which would give them and the com- 
pany security Challont and Fiank Noah were in favoui of the 
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deal. i)Ut Chns Gumblcv had insisted on my negotiating a position 
whereby .Astra would dominate VSEL and sell out at a vastly 
inflated pnee. all of which w'as ridiculous Playing hard to get 
caused a delay dunng winch Frank Noah disappeaicd from the 
VSEL board, and Noel Da\is. an cstalilishmcnt defence man keen 
to establish himself and uninteiestcd in Astia's upstart claims, 
ainved at the company 

^\s a result of ihcsc factors, we lost the deal It was my one and 
onl) senous effort to put Astra on the cstal^lishment gravy train As 
events transpired after the Supergun contract emerged, it was 
probably our last opportunity to sunive at all 

Kofk's wooing of Gurnbley began in 1988 and reached its 
zenith around Dcccmbei 1989~January 1990, wlien Gumbley's 
OW71 investigations finally made it clear that Kock had been play- 
ing Fox to his Jcmimah Puddlcduck A few' months later, the poor 
man. would realise wliat his true fate w'as to he 

Mcanw'liilc my profile of Kock w'as being sharpened by reports 
of his activities aJiroad I learned from Major-General Last, the 
military’ head of sales at the MoD, that wherever he went it 
seemed that Kock w'ould pop up out of the blue ‘I was in Taiwan 
the other w'cek and youi man Kock was there,’ he said, ‘and 
would you believe it I w'as in China later and he was theie tool’ 
This was repeated on a later occasion in the East India Club with 
Tm Laxton in attendance Kock had told me nothing about these 
trips Then I heaid from others that Kock had been seen in Africa 
in different places, and his work with Richard Unwin on 
Thatcher’s Malaysian arms deal began to emerge Kock clearly 
enjoyed this process and the chansma it bestowed, but it made 
him more vulnerable too. my investigations threatening him not 
only on the company level of Isles and the rest at Grantham, 
where he had hoisted his flag, but now also on this level of deals 
he was doing and had done overtly in the government s name 

This began particularly to worry him when, from June 1988, 1 
began to go after PRB For Kock was all too aware what would be 
revealed if that acquisition went through 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PULLING 
THE PLUG 


Poudrenes Reumes de Belgique (PRB) was a well -equipped 
company with a total hii house’ aisenal capability and five oi si\ 
outstanding plants It was a compact, commcicial cntcipiise 
with ceitain classic developments likely to suit future ai mament 
requirements Finally it offered us a whole ne\\^ range of cus- 
tomers, contacts and contracts 

It could manufactuie extended range ammunition, it had 
smooth bore technolog)^, and had combustible cartndge case 
technolog)^ PRB was a mam supplier of the latest development 
of tank gun, 120mm smooth bore, developed by Rlieinmetal of 
Germany (formerly Krupp) Most tank ammunition foi the 
future will be based on that The trouble with the conventional 
Biitish tank round is that if you fiie it on the highest chaige. you 
wear out the barrel after about thii ty rounds With smooth-boi e 
teclmolog)^ you can fire as many rounds as you like, watli much 
less wear and tear, and at a Ingher muzzle velocity \Xdien you 
combine the smooth-boie technolog}^ with the concept of the 
combustible caitiidge case — no brass case to caii y, just one that 
disappeai s like papier mache — you have a winning formula foi 
the futuie PRB was also of course well into shell teclmology 
and was a leading ball powdei supplier Ball powder is used as a 
piopellant by most countiies othei than the UK, in laiger ammu- 
nition as well as small bore PRB also had rocket technology 
thiough a joint venture with Thomson of France at Foit 
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Zeebrugge. where PRB had sold the majority interest, and at 
Kaulillc 

Furtheimore, PRB’s plants and licence agiecments could not 
have been created from scratch for under £500m The PRB 
Group had its head office in Brussels, five factoiy sites in Belgium, 
at Balen. Clermont, Kaulillc. Matagne and Mechelen, two opera- 
tions in Canada, which included a site at Knoulton, Quebec, and 
research and dc\ elopment offices in Montreal 

Also impoi tant. as we stiessed in our shareholders’ prospectus, 
the purchase fitted the concept of defence strategy at the time, 
which was to take an interest in Europe in preparation for the 
much touted ‘fiec European market' in 1992 PRB would give 
Astra the ability to export to the UK from Europe, adding an 
entirely new dimension to the group 

Finally, and aliove all, it gave Astra another platform for sup- 
ply in the heavily politicised arms industry, and would make it 
difficult for Royal Ordnance to compete adequately, particularly 
overseas 

PRB was for sale in Belgium by Gechem, its holding company, 
itself a part of Societe Generale de Belgique (SGB), a company so 
large that it was equal to one-third of the Belgian economy It had, 
we were told, come up for sale as a result of an unwelcome 
takeover bid for the whole of SGB by Carlo Benedetti, the Italian 
financier Benedetti’s bid had come as a tremendous shock to the 
Belgian government It had seemed like a bid for part of Belgium 
herself by a foreign upstart, and as a result it had been hotly 
resisted by SGB By selling off PRB, they alleged they were pleas- 
ing their new shareholders — Benedetti (25 pei cent) and 
Indo-Suez Bank of France (51 per cent), who saw the arms trade 
in the doldrums and wanted higher returns The fact that we 
believed that we alone had been approached to buy PRB did not 
appear at all sinister On the contrary, we were one of the few 
companies in the arms field which was expanding and which had 
a 1 easonable international concept within which PRB would have 
a unique opportunity to flounsh 

The original pnee for the whole company was £38m, and 1 
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negotiated it down to £20m with a 5;2ni cMia pa\ inenl. pn foi - 
mance lelated, which wc (lioiight was a |)ictly good deal linl. al 
fust, negotiations did not lun smoothly 

In inid-1988. when wchad leaclied a iiosition wIkmc wc nnilfl 
see cleaily all the coinineicial advantages of Inning PHB, wc 
solicited meetings with SGB and Gcchcm hiitially it n’as onh 
Gumbley and 1 who went to sec them They wcic ven slow to 
react Nothing much happened 

Kock meanwhile cxpicssed caution ovei the pui chase, stating 
as his leason that he was conccincd about the ])owei of the 
Belgian tiades unions He was the only one on the Asti a boaid to 
pronounce leluctance (as opposed to caution) about the puichase. 
and it must have been pleasing that his old colleague fiom 
]\bdland Bank, Comte Herve de Carmoy. now chief evecutivc of 
SGB and managing diiectoi of Gechem, the holding company of 
PRB, was playing haid to get As I have said, in Apiil 1988 dc 
Caimoy moved fiom Midland, wheic he had been diiecloi and 
chief executive of the global bankmg sectoi, then most highly paid 
executive at a salaiy of aiound £750,000, and joined SGB/ 
Gechem around August of the same yeai 

In the light of oui incieasingly difficult iclationship. Kock’s 
caution did not bothei me paiticulaily Howevei, it was also the 
position taken by Sii John Cuclmev at 3i 

Not knowing any of the backgiound to Guclcncy's i elationship 
with Kock, this did surpiise me We wcic in pietty good shape a( 
the time Oui accounts to Maich 1989 eventually showed a £9 2m 
pie-tax piofit Moieovei the sound pioposition of PRB seemed 
deal, and oui three majoi institutional slnucholdcis - the Pi u, 3i, 
Cleiical and Medical — had always been solidly behind us on pie- 
vious acquisitions 1 had looked with confidence to tiaditional 
souices of finance foi the takeovci Wlien oui next meeting with 
SGB/Gecheni in Octobei— Novembei 1988 met with moic 
stonewalling, I began to wondei whcthei the whole pioposition 
would petei out 

I hen suddenly, in hebiuary 1989, aftei fuithci meetings, the 
Belgians came back to me and piled on the picssui e ‘Aie you still 
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interested? \buVc leally got to get moving if you want to do this 
deal ' Immediately I began to cast around for alternative funding 
for the takeover 

I had niet.Vlan Curtis, who succeeded David Wickens as chair- 
man of Lotus (the company foi which Mark Thatcher liad gone to 
work in Dallas), at the 1988 Fariiborough Air Show Like Sir John 
Cuckney, Curtis was a member of the board of the Society of 
British Airciaft Constructors, which runs the Air Show He had 
taken me to the United Technologies chalet on that occasion and 
introduced me to HI the top people at UTC Aftenvards Richard 
Unwin, vho had made the intioduction, urged me to consider 
Curtis's amenability to helping us out should we ever have any 
problems laising finance So now I decided not to wait aiound for 
Cuckney or the rest of them I would go and see Curtis instead 

Wlien I rang him at his Savoy Hotel suite, Curtis said, ‘Fine 
Come round, let’s have a chat and that was how I found 
myself in his now legendary suite overlooking the Thames at the 
Savoy from which he ran his business — the suite that has gained 
his circle of political and business associates the media soulDnquet 
of the Savoy Mafia 

Cuitis IS a tall man and very slim, quite a foxy-loolong char- 
acter but very pleasant He talked quite openly about his 
relationship with Margaret Tliatcher I believe he was a friend of 
Sir Denis onginally, but he was on very good terms with the prime 
minister and was a regular visitor to Downing Street at informal 
evening meetings they called ‘slipper time’ There is no doubt 
that Curtis was well m, although it is likely that he was more 
minor a member of the group them its particular nickname sug- 
gests It would certainly be wiong to suggest that Curtis was m 
charge 

There is little doubt that all who were in the Savoy Mafia had 
contact with people who had access to information from the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and those closely involved day-to-day 
vith Thatcher’s arms policy I mention m my evidence to the 
House of Commons Trade and Industry Select Committee Inquiry 
into Exports to Iraq the occasion when I was witli Curtis in Ins 
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suite and had to leave early when Lord Younger, tlie Minister of 
Defence, Peter Levene, Chief of Defence Procurement at the MoD, 
and Sir Colin Chandler, Chief of Defence Exports at the MoD, and 
the chairman of Vickers, Sir David Plastow, ai i ived for dinnei By 
the time I became involved with Curtis, in Febiiiary/Maich 1989, 
Margaret Thatcher had been in power a long time and all these 
relationships were well set 

On several occasions when I was with Cui tis, Stephen Tipping 
was also present Tipping had assumed the position of Maik 
Thatcher’s fiont man in the business of arms facilitating following 
Maik’s banishment from the scene in 1984 

I never saw Mark himself at the Savoy, but the presence of 
Stephen Tipping was the first inkling I had of the Ingh position 
taken by the ex-Monteagle executive in the international arms 
cabal, and in the light of subsequent revelations about Mark’s 
woik for the Savoy Mafia, m particular on Ins mother’s Malaysian 
arms deal, there is eveiy reason to believe that Mark was some- 
where in the wings On two or tliree occasions there was someone 
m the adjoining room of the suite to whom Tipping repoited I 
always felt that Mark was the one in the next room 

It is a feature of Maik’s performance in the USA since Ins ban- 
ishment that for security leasons he has operated his company, 
Giantham, through a front man, Rogei Wallace Both this and 
some of the methods the company has employed, as revealed 
recently in TV’s Newsmght progi'amme, suggest that he learned a 
great deal fiom Ins Intelligence colleagues during his penod as 
arms facilitatoi Grantham, named after Margaret Thatcher’s 
bii thplace, is the investment vehicle that deploys the vast sums 
that accrued to Maik during his penod in the international aims 
business 

1 hat Maik was still part of the arms network while I was 
meeting Cuitis with Tipping we now loiow fiom all that has 
tome out in the media My loiowledge of it I owe to the fact that 
in 1989 he travelled to Kenya xvith Stephen Tipping, talang Astia 
hiothures xt ith them on our behalf The mam reason for their trip 
vas the pursuit of a big phai maceutical contiact with Nan obi 
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University, which tiicy won, beating a bid from Fisons 

In the spring of 1989 Curtis introduced me to Sifcorji, Wahq 
Said’s company in Old Park Lane I met Said once oi tmee, but 
the man who dealt mainly with our business was Dr Zaid Idilby, 
Said’s partnci Idilby sent two men, Hubbaid-Foid and 
Middleton, to Belgium to check out PRB bcfoi c putting together 
a deal Tlie proposal was that Said would invest £30m in Astra 
which would enable us to buy PRB and would give Said’s com- 
pany a 30 pci cent slake in Astra 

Wlien the deal looked like going alicad. I felt bound to go back 
to oui major shareholders to make sure that they would not stand 
in the way Wlien tliey heard the name of Wafiq Said, they dashed 
off into a huddle, and the next thing I loiew was that tliey said, 
‘We’ll put the money up'’ 1 was amazed 

It was Sir John Cucloiey for 3i and Huw Jones for the Pru who 
did the about-turn and msisted that, alter all, they finance tlie 
purchase of PRB I couldn’t argue with our major shareholders, of 
course, as we needed their consent, but it put me in the difficult 
position of havmg to cut loose from Said I told Curtis I’d rather 
go with him, but I couldn’t He said he quite understood He 
wasn’t annoyed In fact I was surpnsed how readily the situation 
was understood and accepted Sifcorp were equally amenable 
They did come back to us and ask for a fee for lookmg at the pro- 
ject, but one was never agreed Everything seemed suddenly to 
fall neatly into place 

As soon as Cuckney and Jones decided to go witli us, Kock’s atti- 
tude also changed Having said imtially that he was against the 
deal, suddenly he couldn’t have been more for it I remember one 
particular day which illustrated well his change of heart — when 
the Bank of Nova Scotia was posmg one of the main difficulties m 
the banking syndicate for the PRB deal (All members of the syn- 
^cate had to consent ) Kock rang up the Agent- General of Nova 
cotia in the middle of the mght from a meetmg at our lawyers, 
^d suddenly the problem was brushed aside It was amazmg, 
and another pointer to the extent of this man’s mlluence But more 
significantly m terms of future events, Kock’s action demonstrated 
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the complctness of his alDOui-tui n on the subject of Asti a's purchase 
of PRB Kock made the crucial call on the eve of the oi iginal sign- 
ing date for the PRB deal, the night ol 13 July 1989 It was the first 
time he had evei sat up at such a meeting, and his call was the cru- 
cial final move in settling the acquisition 

Originally we were supposed to sign with PRB on Fiiday 14 
July 1989, but it was delayed until Monday 17 July because the 
lawyers couldn’t get the paperwork together Completion was 
scheduled for 11 Septcmbci, when we would have to pay over 
£20m 

In the same month there was another Naval Equipment 
Exliibition at Poitsmouth, and Roger Harding, who had been 
moved six months earliei from Washington to the MoD as Deputy 
Head of Defence Sales, took Gumbley and me aside and said, ‘J 
am advising you as a friend, if you find any contracts m PRB that 
are at all suspicious, anything that might be related to Iraq or 
Iran, report them at once to the MoD ’ 

It had been a condition imposed during negotiations by 
SGB/Gcchem foi reasons, we weie told, of secunty, that while our 
auditors, Stoy Haywaid, should have sight of the PRB ordei book 
and be oIdIg to verify that the orders were in existence, we at Asti a 
should not be allowed to view the actual contracts until the deal 
had been signed We signed a confidentiality agreement to that 
effect, as did Stoy Hayward Tim Laxton of Stoy Haywaid was 
lalci to describe the PRB management as ‘absolutely paranoid 
about any of tiicii customei details getting out to Astra’ before the 
deal wont thiough, but in teims of the highly competitive nature 
ol the international arms market, it seemed fair enough at the 
tunc Wc weie to be told the amounts ol the contracts and when 
they fell due to PRB, which, as the financial aspect of PRB’s foi - 
waid programme, was the key aspect of the deal 

Immediately aftci the exhibition at Poi tsmouth we asked the 
1 RB management to giv'c us a list ol contracts, and upon com- 
phMion of the deal when we handed the money over, we were 
given tile list and tui ned up a number to investigate fully ‘^^(/hen 
the aiajuisitkin was ( ompleted. Gumbley gave evidence later, ‘the 
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PRB management had resigned from the boaid and they then 
began to tell me which weie of a sensitive nature ’ 

It IS an interesting side-issue on this that it had been agreed, 
following advice from then lawyers, that the PRB diiectors Guy 
Cardmael and Philippe Gilbert should resign from the board and 
be re-appointed after the takeover Tliat in the event they i efused 
reappointment stmck me as odd, until we began to open the 
Pandora’s box of PRB contracts 

One was a contract for high energy propellant and propellant 
powder, another for 130mm ammunition, both going ostensibly to 
Jordan There were also contracts for Internal secunty pyTotechnics 
going to ZamlDia, two more for propellant gomg to Austna and 
France, one for 155mm components going to Spain, propellant 
powder gomg to Amenca, 155mm propellants gomg to Smgapoie 
and one for demolition charge mines gomg to Saudi ‘They [tlie old 
PRB management] indicated,’ contmued Gumbley’s evidence, that 
the contracts, particularly for propellants, had a capability winch 
was for - and they hinted towards this - nuclear and chemical 
weapons systems going to Iraq via Jordan ’ 

Wliat emerged on further investigation was that all the con 
tracts had third-party destinations The Jordan ammunition 
contract was bound for h aq, the Zambian contract v as oun 
Angola Tlie Austrian contract was going wa Noricuni to bauc u 
the French contract was gomg to Morocco wa Luc laire. no 

known contraband routes to Iiaq used by the arms ail P' J 

cartels Tlie Spanish contiact was in fact destined foi ... . 

USA con, .act was bound fo. Taiwan, the S.ngapo.e conliac, (o. 

Taiwan, and the Sand, one fo. Imq p,„p,.|lanl coni, act 

Immediately bign.licnnt. OOO lonnrs of an 
bound fo. Iordan, which %i as 

unusual solid propcllanl of .a M Pmjei, H.ilnloi, 

lq^B staff told us w.,s in fac ! 

h w.as a conliaol lo. '7 

piopel the missiles for iniiiiilK u. m and 

Now this (onliaf 1 fi't wu Ihuj iio tuo-j-u 

kiOmavearlheionftc. fo. ab.n.i 
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or desire to stop it from a commercial point of view The Belgian 
government had already given permission foi it to be serviced, 
and PRB was still a Belgian company Moreover, it was certain 
that if the Belgian Intelligence services knew about it, MI6 would 
also know about it They were too much in each other’s pockets 
and had been since the Second World War Nevertheless, for rea- 
sons that I will go into, we reported it and took the knowledge of 
this contract from unofficial to official 

Events went like this Gumbley delivered our report to Bob 
Pnmrose in Defence Sales I was then met by Roger Holdness, 
who was sent to me in my office Pure M16, Holdness had two 
phone numbers, one at the Foreign Office, the other at the MoD 
After about three hours, and when I had taken him to lunch, I was 
at a loss to understand why Holdness continued to want to talk 
about the propellant deal in such detail In our report we had 
already told them all that they could possibly want to know Yet he 
went over it again and again It was as though he was desperate 
to know how far my personal knowledge of Supergun extended It 
was nearly six months later that Secretary of State Nicholas Ridley 
claimed that the government had only ‘recently become aware m 
general terms of an Iraqi project to develop a long-range gun 
based on the designs by the late Dr Gerald Bull ’ 

We then had another meeting at the MoD with Primrose, 
Holdness, myself, Gumbley, and (because he had by then got 
involved in detailed contract specifications) Bill McNaught 
Tlie interviewing did not stop there In November Kock asked 
me to go up to the BMARC plant at Grantham with him He said 
he wanted me to meet a delegation from the SAS who were inter- 
ested in buying some equipment I couldn’t understand why I, 
the chairman of the company, had to be there, but Kock msisted, 
said it was absolutely essential I said, ‘For God’s sake, we’ve got 
all tliese salesmen and I need to go and see PRB in Belgium 
But he wouldn t have it, so 1 said, ‘Do you think we’ll get a sale 
out of it^ And he said. Yes, I tlnnk they’re very serious and as 
chairman you must be there ’ So in the end I went 

Wc were to tiavel to Grantham by tram from King’s Cross 
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Kock turned up at the station before me After I joined him on the 
platform, two figui-es amved, one of which, I was surprised to see 
was Rogei Holdness, with whom we had discussed the Supergun 
propellant contract The other was a ver)^ tail chap who was 
intioduced to me as Colonel Smith from the SAS, who was sup- 
posedly their procurement officer I was immediately struck by the 
f^t that Kock and Holdness wcie on Christian -name terms 
ello, Roger , Hello Stephan’, they greeted one another 
When we got on the tram, Smith and Kock began waffling 
oway to each other about a lot of SAS wallahs and people they 
ow, and Holdness started going over the propellant contract 
^am what I knew, who knew what This contmued through 
breakfast m the dining car, and not only did he go on about it all 
t e way up on die tram, but when we got up to Gi antham, when 
we were supposed to be conducting a tour around the factones to 
s ow what we could do. all the time Holdness tagged on to me 
3nd kept asking these questions 

In the end I said, ‘Look, I’ve told you all about this, why are 
you going on about it^ ' Tlien, finally, he came out with what was 
at the root of his concern had I met Gerald Bull? I said I hadn’t, 
though by then m fact I had I met him m November 1989 m 
^ssels, after bemg shown letters wntten by him to die sales 
manager of PRB, Philippe Gilbert, expressing concern about Astra 
and the Foreign Office Our conversation had focused on the role 
0 Kock, de Carmoy and Guckney in die purchase of PRB, and the 
leal leasons, which I will explam, why suddenly everyone had 
turned in favoui of oui bringing the deal to fruition To Holdness 
played down the Bull connection, said I didn’t knon^ anything 
a out him I gave him purely what I’d got from the papen\ork 
rom PRB I dunk in hindsight it was veiy lucky that 1 did that A 
cw months later Gerald Bull was mui dered 

^^idi the benefit of hindsight we can begin to answer some of the 
questions that emeige from the chionolog) of our puich.ise of 
B. some of the appaiently odd coincidences and sudden Im n- 
munds %\luch occuned. which baffled me at the nine but winch 
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seive to elucidate the whole policy icvcisal of the aims aibai in 
Bntaui m 1988-89 1 desci ibed cailier The fn si oddity was Kock's 
dedal ed opposition to it in the face of the obvious atti actions of 
the deal on papei and its logic in the face of EPREP. 

IMS, the goveinment- owned aims company, had been 
involved with PRB foi yeais Besides the IMS ammunition con- 
tacts of 1984, 1985 and 1986, PRB had supplied the kit for a lot 
of the govei nment’s African opei ations - Kock’s ‘pai ish’, you will 
lecall But moie to the point, Kock himself was at iisk horn the 
very contract, the Supergun propellant cont act, that became the 
focus of attention when the PRB deal was done 

About August 1991, eighteen months oi so after I was pushed 
out of Astra, I learned from the journalist David Helliei that Chi is 
Cowley, the pioject managei foi Bull’s Supergun, liad met Kock 
and HeiTe de Caimoy m Baghdad in June and Novembei 1988, 
negotiating the finance for the piopellant for the Supeigun 
Suddenly a whole laft of occuiiences fell into place De Caimoy 
had been the main boaid diiector of Midland Bank in chaige of 
the mtei national division He had left tlie bank in April 1988, as 
MirS was being wound dow and put into Midland Montagu (the 
end of the Iran-Iiaq wai - 18 July 1988 - was in sight), and he 
had taken up his position at SGB/Gechem the followng August 
Kock had been a consultant in the intei national division undei de 
Carmoy It malces a lot of sense tliat since Midland was handling 
the piotocol for Supeigun, and SGB (via PRB) was handling these, 
laige contracts bound for Iiaq, and de Carmoy had an invoh'e- 
nient with both, and that Kock had an involvement with Midland 
and de Carmoy, that they went out togethei to soit out the 
fmauce 

After Helliei lang me up witli this news, he set down to wi it mg 
his aiticle about it But that evening he was tliieatened, fust on 
tile telephone and then he was neai ly Icnocked ovei by a cai as he 

as walHng along the pavement to lus house He was so peti ified 
that he hid for a week m Wales He has since listed the cai 'acci~ 
dent among a sciies of othei incidents duiing the peiiod he was 
\\ nting in the Independent aliout Kock and Asti a 
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Dunng this period something happened to unsettle me I was 
walking home one night on the pavement of a busy road when 
a car slid onto the pavement and knocked me to the ground I 
was shocked but not badly huit [Then] on one occasion I 
spotted a photogi aphei taking pictui es of me with one of my 
contacts [actually two, Tim Laxton and Chris Gumbley] as we 
sat in a pub dunng one of his [Gumbley’s] days on release 
from pnson I then discoveied that anothei journalist [Jane 
Renton], who was working on the same story at the London 
Observer newspaper, had received a warning that something 
might happen if she continued hei investigations Her papei 
took this senously and put her up m a hotel for a few days 
Other things happened to disturb me One of my contacts 
died suddenly, days after giving me a lift to the trial of the foi - 
mer chief executive of Astra [Clins Gumbley] who was being 
chaiged with comjption The person in question, Lionel Jones, 
complained on the way down to the tnal about a boil on his 
neck ^ 

Poor Lionel, I will come back to him later Wlien Hellier fled to 
Wales after the car ‘accident’. I was dnving up to Cockermouth in 
Cumbria to my late mothei’s house, very worried that he had 
made no contact and that I was unable to get in touch v\ith him 
I rang Tim Laxton on the car telephone and told him I had been 
trying to locate Hellier Laxton, who had by then left oui accoun- 
tants Stoy Haywaid. and Inmsclf become involved in trying to 
unearth the truth about what had happened in Asti a. said that he 
had also been tiying to contact Helliei I said that I had spoken to 
the journalist’s giilfiiend. and she had been very disti aught 
Eventually Laxton lang up Hellicrs editoi. who was very 
cagey As I continued my journey, I phoned L.xxton again and 
said, ‘Wby don't you iing Cowley youiself and get the ston coi- 
loboiated ’ Tins he did. Chi is Cowley w'cnt ovci it again. Kork in 
Baghdad, the whole sccnai lo 

Then, at my suggestion. Laxton latei joined me in 
Cockei mouth I picked him up from Carlisle atui in the aiternoon 
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of the following day, I told him that I would like fiist-hand coi- 
roboration of the sloiy ‘'But,’ 1 said, i don’t led able to nng up 
Cowley myself bc(^ause if evei yone slai ts i mgmg him up be may 
get worried and stop talking ’ Cowley was having his own piob- 
Icms with spooks, as his book, (Jun-% JjKUi ond Spics^ makes clear. 

1 asked Laxton to ring him up once more while 1 listened in on the 
extension out in the hall 1 his he did, and Cowley confirmed it all 
again 

Clearly, in the light ol my investigations into BMAHC, the last 
thing that Kock would have wanted in mid-198B, if be was off to 
Baghdad to negotiate the finance for PRB’s Supergun piopellant 
contract, wfiS foi us to buy PBB 

Not only did I have an explanation of why, against all the logic 
of the deal and the views of other members of the boaid, Kock had 
been against our purchase ol PRB initially, but this news also 
gave rrie an insight into the timing of another extraordinary event 
which had occurred in February 1989 at precisely the time that 
SGB/Gechem suddenly came onto me and pressed lor an early 
conclusion to negotiations for PRB 

The moment that SGB/Gechem came to me and said, ‘Let’s 
get going,’ Kock rang me and said that Edward Album wanted to 
convene a meeting Album, you will recall, was Astra’s other non- 
executive direetor, the one we had inherited from the deal with 
ITancis Sumner Holdings through which we had obtained a full 
listing on the Stock Exchange. 1 asked him why Album wanted the 
meeting Kock wouldn’t say, but pushed for it to he spt for as soon 
as possible, stressing the urgency and indicating that it was Album 
and not himself who was causing the fuss 1 told him that the 
(‘allies! 1 could make it was two days hence at 8 o’clock in the 
moi ning, the only lime that 1 Iiad free 

1 iiad been to a meeting at the Gunmakers’ Company and 
( airic l)ack early that same evening to the office As I was about to 
le<ive, 1 caugiit sight ol the two of them, Kock and Album, coming 
thiough (h(‘ otfice doot They pressed me for a meeting there and 
then I agtee(i and sugg(;sted we bung Gumbley in if it was that 
impoiiant But tliey said, no, they didn’t want Gumbley along 
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and suggested we go acioss the load to the Duke’s Hotel There, 
ovci a dnnk, Kock came out \sTith it ‘Edward thinks that it would 
be a good idea if you stood down as chairman We think it would 
be a good idea to bnng in Sir James Blyth ’ I said something 
like, ‘^'idiat on earth lor^ I know that Blyth has been head of 
defence sales Pie had the position at the MoD from 1981 to 1985], 
but,’ I said, ‘not unlike you. he has had nothing to do with build- 
ing up this company ’ 

I was of course shatteied by the suggestion, but we weie a 
public company and here wei e the company s two non-executive 
directors suggesting that I be replaced as chairman It wasn’t 
something that I could ignore or dismiss I rejected the idea, but 
called a board meeting ^ith Gumbley, Miller and the rest for 8 am 
two days later It was time to declai e oui position, I told them It 
was clear to me that Kock was using Album as a stallong-horse, 
and that it was a move connected to my investigations into 
BMARC and Walters Wth me out, effective control would pass to 
Kock tlirough one of his stooges 

I said, ‘I tlunk Kock is using Album to do his dii ty woik and as 
far as I am concerned I want to sacki\lbum, so he’ll be going any- 
way on Thursday [the day we fixed for the showdown], but I have 
been tlimking about it overmght and I want Kock to go, too After 
I have done that, I want to get on the tram to Gi antham and sack 
at least thiee people up there ’ 

They went along with getting nd of Album, but caution was 
expressed over Kock’s sacking, the reason given, yet agam, that las 
Midland Bank connection was crucial to the company There was 
also a general feeling that we couldn t afford to axe two non- 
executives on the same day, as it might precipitate a Stock 
Exchange crisis oi some othei problem The fatal mistake 1 ma e 
was that I didn’t stick to my guns and pi ess the point 

I said. ‘If we want to keep control of tins company. v\ e have got 
to get rid of all the people who are causmg trouble I quite accept 
that when we retained Ma)or-Geneial Isles after the acquisition o 
BMARC. I was to blame But you are mabng the mistake 1 made 
then, worned about what other people will think - the MoD in 
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that case, now the Stock Exchange We ha^'e got to make the 
nght decision foi the company I’d like to bring in Boh I'ennant 
[foimei managing dll cctoi of Elcy Kynoch] as a director because 
he has engineering Imowledgc, and possibly anothei outsidci, 
either a lawyer oi a financial man ’ 

Chi is Gumbley, who agreed to sack Album but not Kock, sug- 
gested bnnging in Laurence fGngswood horn oui lawycis Bailevs. 
Shaw &, Gillett I said I wasn’t suie whethci that was a good idea 
I was not keen on appointing the company solicitoi, as I could see 
a conflict of inteiest, which lalei the DTI inspectors did indeed 
seize on in their investigation into Asti a which began in August 
1990 If he had been a veiy stiong robust person, as opposed to a 
technical expert, I might have been more amenable Even so, I 
« didn t feel as strongly about Kngswood as about wanting Kock to 
go, and that, I regiet, I didn’t pi ess 

\^dien Kock came into the Thursday meeting (8 February 
1989) I had the impression that he must have heard about my 
p ans, for Ins usual swaggeiing demeanour had completely disap- 
peared, he looked physically drained Again I found tliat odd, as 
couldn t ^te put so strong a change all down to feai tliat he 
might be about to be sacked horn Astra 

We sat down My proposed agenda was to sack Album, get 
urn outthe room, give him diree months’ money and tell Inm we 
weie absolutely disgusted at the way he had behaved Tliat is 

^bum and inarch out of the door after lum, he actually voted for 
Srv M 'T T ““ f ' remember my score- 

he didn’t n T T ’ stayed on because 

knew from de CarmlvLTf ’ **“?'"®toon of winch he now 

he must have been terrified ilT'iP''™ 8° -ahead At tlie tunc 
exposure ofeno mm' ™ f first step towards an 

ons p, opoi tions involving a whole i aft of covei t 
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corrupt contracts involving MIS, MI6 and assorted Intelligence 
agencies \\athin PFU3 

I would learn later from the minutes of a board meeting held by 
Astra’s new management in September 1990 that it was from 
this time in 1989, following his abortive boardroom coup, that 
Kock, without the agreement or knowledge of other Astra board 
members, hired the services of Trowers & Hamlins (Conservative 
Paity lawyers) to develop a more sophisticated strategy to be 
shot of us all 

How very worried Kock became at this time is demonstrated 
by an unseemly incident at the Angel and Royal Hotel, Grantham, 
that followed immediately afterwards As happens, Kock turned to 
dnnk at times of greatest stress On this occasion he had spent the 
evening with Isles Late in the evening Isles delivered Kock back in 
a chauffeur-dnven company car to the Angel and Royal, where he 
was staying Karl Bowers, an assistant manager, was in attendance 
at tlie hotel, and he wrote the following account of what happened 
soon after the episode, at 2 30 am 

Approximately 11 30 pm I was in the Angel bar taking a till 
reading when Marcus and myself heard a voice outside I went 
to investigate There were two people outside trying to get m I 
said, ‘Good evening Sorry to keep you waiting ’ Then I was 
subjected to foul language and abuse Discovering I did not 
have the front door key I went round ovei the tap door to start 
to open the door By that time he, Mr Kock, had gone into the 
Angel bar and had words with Marcus I apologised and asked 
him to come m while he continued to swear at me He made 
bodily suggestions that he was going to hit me I tned to calm 
him down but due to his inabibty to hold his alcohol he contin- 
ued to be rude and abusive He then demanded that I call him 
Sir and said tliat he would see me out of a job because he was 
the director of the biggest company in tlie town that emplo) cd 
the most people — I then wai ned lam of his bad language but he 
told me to f — ^Ic off He then said he was Major Kock of tlie . 
'^hich I didn’t quite get. then he demanded that I lang Sa 
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from Trowel s & Hamlins, pinned his hopes on a more sober strat- 
egy designed to be implemented a few months later It 
commenced surprisingly by giving me what I wanted 

^^^len I informed Cuckney’s 3i and our other two institutional 
shaieholdcrs that I was about to sell the Saudi, Wafiq Said, a 30 
per cent interest in Astra to enable me to complete the PRB deal, 
they jumped into action and came up with the finance them- 
selves This certainly suipnsed me Wliy the change of heart? 

Tlic answer is that the period of to-ing and fro-ing over the 
PRB sale (mid -1988 to spring 1989) coincided almost to the 
month with the complete turn-round in Western arms policy over 
a period of nearly twelve months When the Intelligence-con- 
nected finance company, Paine Webber, started me off with great 
enthusiasm in mid- 1988 to acquire a company nddled with con- 
tracts destined for Iraq, government policy was still pro -Iraq 
From this time through the Iran-Iraq ceasefire in July 1 988 to 
April 1989 when Pakistan got the atomic bomb, there was a 
development that culminated in a complete U-turn, if not panic 
Suddenly it looked as if cabal policy to help ISC and Matrix 
Churchill and mdeed Gerald Bull’s SRC, with its potential to arm 
Iraq with nuclear capability, was in danger of bringing the estab- 
lishment machine down 

When the Americans made the surpnse discovery that Pakistan 
had developed the atomic bomb, they worned senously for the 
first time about Iraq, and what might be revealed about how far 
covert US/UK policy had already taken Iraq’s capability Fear 
overcame greed Commerce, they say, is dnven by sinking a bal- 
ance between greed and fear Fear bred the damage limitation 
strategy which would engulf all the relatively small independents 
that they had used, Astra included 

Any conspiracy, which is what would be necessaiy between 
SGB and the cabal in Britain in order to wrap up PRB 's govei n- 
nient-inspired covert opeiations, requires a close working 
relationship between all parlies 

Hie long history of collaboration between the British govern- 
Juent and SGB in ai'ms caitel activities (thiough the IMS and 
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PRB deals) piovided a sound enough basis foi conspiiacv pei- 
haps, but the liistoi ical liaison went fui thci 

TANKS — TangaiiYiha Concessions, a inajoi minei al company 
taken ovei by SGB, owned 20 pei cent of Union Minicie in the 
Congo, the gieat souice of stiategic minerals foi the Bi itish and 
Ameiican defence industiy It had been a Biitish company, but 
was pm chased by SGB, who alieady owned 80 pei cent of 
Union Mimcie, to acquiie the minoiity mteiest It was and 
lemains a veiy important shaied inteicst between SGB and the 
British government, an mteiest nurtuied by having people 
closely connected with the MoD and the Biitish government 
establishment appointed as diiectois Sir Kenneth Coi field. 
Midland and chan man of STC (foimeily Standaid Telepl lones 
and Cables) w^as chan man of TANIS dm mg this pei lod Comte 
Herve de Cai moy. also ex-Midland, became chan man of Union 

Mmiere in 1989 at the same tmie as he w^as chief executive of 
SGB 


So tlieie is no doubt that tlieie was a stiong line of commmii- 
cation and stiategic empathy betw^een the Biitish goveinment 
establishment and SGB, a company winch, as I have said, 
accounts foi aromid one-thnd of the Belgian economy, an empa- 
thy that w^as tied, thiough the de Caimoy - Cuclmcy - Kock 
connection, specifically to oin case 

Tlicre IS no question in my mind that SGB consulted with tile 
B, ilish gowrnment all die time diat we we.e negotiating with the 
company When de Caimoy and Cuclmey dictated the new pohey 
o secuic PRB foi AsUa. KocU had no option but to fall in line and 
ecome an active pai licipant Utei. dm mg die DTI Inquii y into 

ttn' I,"'" “ =l“ied fioni 

eauHit s irr"'’ 

dcafon SCB/O '‘Va'^uigs. who weie handling die 

die Astra camp^ ^ because ‘we have a man in 

Kock went to cxtiaoidinaiy lengths al i1ip Htt t 

Astra spuidiasc of PRB to establish thnA i ^ 

csianiish that he had not changed his 
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initial position, which was against the acquisition He did this 
partly to distance himself fiom the event under scrutiny, but 
mainly because his change of heart was a clue to the conspiracy to 
saddle Astra with the explosive matenal at the core of PRB, which 
would be used so effectively against us Tlie DTI inspectors heard 
evidence from myself. Gumbley, Miller, Guest and Anderson that 
Kook’s attitude changed so that he became positively in favour of 
doing the deal for PRB ‘Mr Miller pointed to the fact that Mr 
Kock told him lie was being pressured by the vendors as to why 
Astra was delaying the acquisition, and that he in turn encouraged 
the board to accelerate it,' the inspectors’ repoi t had to admit ‘Mr 
James and Mr Gumbley told us of further specific incidents which 
they said illustrated Mr Kock’s positive support for the acquisi- 
tion ’ But incredibly the inspectors concluded ‘We do not consider 
it necessary’' to detail these ’ 

The whole point is that Kock’s change of heart was a necessary 
tactic in the government’s effective saddling of Astra with PRB 
^th Kock’s co-operation it could turn the story of government 
covert dealing, wHch was locked into PRB, into a tract against us 
For this reason it was not just necessary but the very essence of 
justice that the inspectors should have detailed our evidence I 
have shown Kock’s change of heart on PRB in my reference to his 
sorting out the problem with the Bank of Nova Scotia (p 223), 
but It was his day-to-day position Chris Gumbley gave his evi- 
dence as follows, before the House of Commons Trade and 
Industiy Select Committee Inquiry 

Mr Kock advised at the beginning of the difficulties of Belgium 
[trades union power, etc ] and he was not 100 per cent for the 
move forward His position changed and he became veiy^ much 
in favour of the acquisition I must also add that Mr Kock 
did ring me early in the morning, once befoie the PRB pur- 
chase and demanded that we get a move on with the purchase 
l ie told me that he had been talking to Mr dc Carmoy of SGB 
Mr Kock asked foi my assurance that we wei c proceeding v ith 
the PRB purchase wth all speed 
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So what lay behind lliis sudden change of lieaH h\ Curkney. dc 
Carmoy and Kock? Wlial did they hope to achieve by saddling 

Astra with PRB^ 

Wlien in early November 1989 1 icccived copies of two letters 
wntten by Bull to the PRB manager Philippe Ghbei 1. 1 learned 
more than that Bull had been ‘advised of an imminent “acci- 
dent*” by the Foreign Office following the Ixai Fan deal llie 
second lettci, also still in my possession, concerned Bull s own 
negotiations to buy PRB dunng the cai ly pai t of our negotiations 
with SGB/Gechem in 1988 when they weic plavnng hard to get 
This was new's to me (I w'ould also Icai n that the Bank of Nov a 
Scotia, which had posed one of tlie mam difficulties in the bank- 
ing syndicate suppoitmg our acquisition of PRB. difficulties which 
Kockhad miiaculously solved, had been connected w'lth Bull ) 

My visit to Bull in the same montli confirmed that he had 
offered, for a 50 per cent interest in PRB. roughly double w'hat we 
had eventually paid for the company \Xdiy. I wondered, had 
SGB/Gechem gone for our lesser offer in preference to Bull's^ 
PRB was a joint owner of Bull’s SRG in the early- to mid-19805, 
and provided all the development finance for Bull's projects Bull 
had been plying his trade witli a company close to the Belgian 
government, and much of the work involved US technology 
transferred through PRB’s Canadian subsidiaiy. Belcan It is also 
clear that Bull and SRC employees such as Glynn Kay and Chris 
Cow'ley were reporting mdirectly to MI6 and British gov^ernment 
agencies Finally, Bull’s play for the company involved Noi icum 
and Trebelan to maximise w’ork feed for PRB and the develop- 
ment of new technology It was a very atti active pioposition. 
Indeed I discovered there had been foui or five offers altogetlier 
from different sources, but SGB/Gechem had allowed Astra to 
knock down the price from £38m to £20m Wliy? 

Wdiy didn't the government or SGB want Bull to have it^ Tlie 
ansvvei must be that Bull was trading with Iraqi money They 
couldnt sell PRB to Bull because the political lamifications at 
this sensitive lime were too dire PRB lay at the centre of the 
ai ms and propellant cartel and, as Gumbley and 1 w^ould discover. 
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much more besides, enough to blackmail the Bntish government 
into submission Tliey could not afford to let the Iraqis or Bull 
have the power over them that PRB would confer They could not 
sanction the sale of such a Pandora’s box of covert arms secrets 
Tliey wanted PRB brought home under the Astra umbrella, wheie 
Cuckney and Kock could keep things safe and under wraps 
As we have seen, a similar ‘sanctuary’ policy worked in the 
cases of Muiden Chcmie and Heckler and Koch, when they were 
brought into the safe haven of Royal Oidnance, and indeed it 
worked later in BMARC's sensitive Faldingwortli site, when it too 
was sold to RO and became part of the government’s secure sys- 
tem 

In line with that policy, tliey could not let Wafiq Said have 
PRB either, whether oi not he was utihsing Iiaqi money (which he 
probably was) Tliey couldn’t let Said have PRB because he was 
a Saudi and the government ‘golden boy’ over AI Yamamah If 
they found, for any reason, that they had to pull the plug on PRB 
(and I would give them that reason) the last person they wanted 
with egg on his face was Said 

If, as Kock feared, I spiked their efforts to find shelter for PRB 
by revealing what I found there, then they would activate the 
same strategy of damage limitation that was m the mixing bowl 
for Ordtec, Matrix Churchill, Walter Somers, Sheffield 
Forgemasters and SRC They would wash their hands of the 
embarrassment in the blood of a few mam board directors 
As I have stated, my decision to reveal the contracts was taken 
with our own safety in mind I have every reason to believe that 
Roger Hardmg’s exhortation to leport any covert contiacts in 
PRB was a ftiendly piece of advice to get any dubious contracts on 
record so that the MoD could not use them against us There 
seems little doubt that had we not reported the contracts, we 
would have been the stars of the show trials and arrests to follow 
Unfortunately oui decision to leport tlie contracts would tng- 
ger the vef)^ event that it was designed to avoid — the destruction 
of Astra - and a process to discredit the founding directors which . ^ 
contmues to this day ' 
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Looking back now, it seems to me that wliiclievci oplion we 
had taken we wouldn’t have won. unless w'e had gone with Wafiq 
Said Said’s siippoi t would have locked into us an element which 
would have made us vii tually indesti uctible. and (hey knew that 
This was why Cuckney began picssing us — he lang me thice 
times, once thiough Sandy Walker at Si’s Glasgow^ office — to 
complete the deal wqth institutional backing 

Tlieie IS a side-issue w4iich casts Si’s institutional suppoi t in an 
mteiesting light Oui ma|oi institutional shaieholdei. 3i. which 
had finally pushed foi the deal w^ith PRB. sold thiec million shaies 
in Astia between our signing of the PRB contiact in Jul) and its 
completion in Septembei The question arises as to whethei. if 3i 
w^eie waiehousing shaies foi otheis, these w'eic the thiee million 
shares tliat 3i owaied themselves Although 3i i epoi ted to oiii bio- 
ker, the company secictai'y w^as not directly infoimcd about the 
sale Were they peihaps sold to the Iraqis to placnte them for los- 
ing the deal, oi wei e tliey, as was suggested to me by Gei aid Bull, 
sold to Israeli Militaiy Industiies? 

It IS woi th noting, m legaid to this, that at the time of the PRB 
negotiations the stocldiiokeis UBS Philips and Diew built up a 
luge position in vaiious Phildrew Nominee Accounts Attempts to 
identify these w^eie time-consuming and aboitive It has been 
suggested to me both that these holdings w^eie Isiaeli and that 
they were Iraqi, and indeed John Reed o[ Defence Industo^ Digest 
leleiied in a memoiandum toTiaqi money being used to buy 


mat IS more closely lelevant is that at a time wdien w^e weie 

actinffT^ ^ encouiaged, tliey w^eie appaieiitly 

acting to minimise their exposure 


^ -epoued the 

strateTord^r 

wholl5 unpred,cSeT ®P«“ The hrst step, 

tmue production of thVpro|^ll!!^t fofl.T 

shipment delivei the fust 
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It was but a sign, however, that we w'cre no longei m control of 
the company's destiny, for on 5 December, the PRB propellant 
pi ess at Kaulillc was blown up and the Supergun propellant pro- 
duction facilities wiped out It docs not take too conspiratorial an 
imagination to assign responsibility for this act, as Gumbley indi- 
cated to Menzies Campbell MP, with pci haps too much of an eye 
to the legal implications, at the Trade and Jndustiy Select 
Committee Inquiry into arms exports to Iraq in 1991—2 

Mr Doug Hoyle: We have heard it [Kaulille] was sabotaged, 
do you agree with that? 

Gumbley: It was very convenient 
Mr Menzies Campbell: For whom? 

Gumbley: Well, it was very convenient because we could not 

now debver the propellant 

Hoyle: Who would have benefited?’ 

Gumbley: It would not have benefited the Iraqis 
Hoyle: I think you are right on that, we would agree on that 

Dunng our interrogation by the Select Committee, the chairman 
Ken Warren tned to promote the idea of ‘extraordinary coinci- 
dence by making out that the propellant was volatile material 
and could have gone up at any time In fact, although the propel- 
lant was subjected to tremendous pressure in the press, it was 
dangerous only if there was an initiation charge capable ol creat- 
ing sufficient heat to set the material of! 

Hams and Partners launched an investigation and privately 
agreed with me that it smacked ol sabotage The explosion had 
occurred during a break in production, a tea-bieak when theie 
were no personnel in the area Chris Cowley, who has given 
courses to the SAS m industrial sabotage, is also ol the opinion that 
the explosion bore all the hallmarks of industrial sabotage I le has 
suggested that it was ellected by an army unit irom Germany 
I was in no position to lay the explosion at any third jiaity’s 
door, for we were interested not only in a material damage claim 
but in a claim for consequential loss What the explosion irnplicfl 
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immediately was a senmis slioilfnll in Astia's (iimovcr. some 
£38m to Mai eh 1990 

As I have said, we had of coui^c weiglied this iij) in n-ai lunp: oui 
decision to lepoit the eontiae(, and I dirl not regard il a-i fatal 
However, in the meantime, anolhiM exiraorfhnar) and flamaging 
fact emerged On 12 Septemlier 1989, at a me(‘tmg with PRB\ 
comitc dc direction soon after (Ik* acfpiisition of PRO, john 
Andeison and Dr Pike weic informed that there would bt* a short- 
fall in PRB’s projected icsults foi 1989 of amund £15m 

It then became appaicnt that (he firm order position had been 
deliberately withheld fiom us by SCR/(>cchem during thi' [)ur- 
chase of PRB On 26 June (weeks befoie the signing of the 
contiact in July and ncaily tlircc months before its completion in 
September) Guy Cardinacl, general manager of PRB, wrote a 
memorandum to Jean Duionsoy, managing direct oi of Gechem 
and piincipal negotiatoi for the sale of PRB, in which he said. ‘For 
vanous leasons (including ‘‘politu^*’ in particular) this scenario jof 
PRB s results for 1989] \m 11 not he kept, it has been rcMcwcd 
downwards since March 1989 Astra’s management has not been 
informed ’ In short, it appeared that the sale of PRB to /\st i a 
had been built deliberately on a lie 

Later I would discover that when PRB had been scpai ated fiom 
Lechem and re-formed as a limited company in preparaUon foi the 
sale, at least one very major conUact, and probably many moic. 
ad been talcen out of tlic company foi political reasons not solely 
concerned mih the desk ability of hammering Astra How far tlic 
defabjate abncation of PRB’s order posmon a.,d the so-called 
^^idertualily agieement was designed to tins end in collus.on 
dtose who would see Astra put down .s impossible for me to 
say but Cjuitaael s memo made plain that ‘pohUcs’ were bcitind it 

the InTn , •'“r SGB/Gechem to bring 

n basis 

e timings (when diese oideis would fall due) a list of which 
had been given to them bv i i incli 

tltatwe should pmceed they bad concluded 
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But I hadn’t left it at that As I pointed out at the DTI Inquiry, 
I discussed tlie 1989 figures not only before we signed the contract 
but on the telephone in the intenm before completion with both 
Duronsoy and Rene Gregoire, assistant to Duronsoy on the sale 
and finance director of Gechem 

An}4liing which affected the profit was banged home very hard 
They continually gave us assui ances that the company would 
make its minimum profit projection [£2m] for the year 
[1989] Mr Duronsoy told us that they would make the 
minimum profit We discussed any reservations which were 
expressed by Stoy Hayward We discussed them exliaustively 
and extensively with Duronsoy, Jous [Philippe Jous, Gechem’s 
corporate affairs vice president, legal and administration], 
Giegoire We had a long penod when we were closeted 
with these Belgians before we signed the agreement, when they 
were on hand for several days Our mam concern was their 
ability to malce the profit that they had predicted for the year 

Adnan Haxby, assistant director of Warburgs, who acted for 
Gechem m relation to the sale, also assured us that they were on 
Ime for maximum profit 

What this revelation meant immediately was that I had to look 
around for short-term support In the long term I remained con- 
fident that we would weather the storm Once we had integrated 
PRB into our mternationaJ strategy of inter- company technolog)'^ 
transfer (US-UK-Europe), I was confident that our strong for- 
waid position would make us unassailable This was not 
over- confidence on my part, neither was it solely my opinion 
Oui accounts to March 1990 detail that with PRB. Astra had an 
order book approaclnng £300m — £1 00m in PRB. some £200m in 
the rest of the group Also, PRB meeting minutes of 12 April 1990 
(note this was after my removal), record a ‘positive sales forecast 
for PRB and tlie view of government minister and senior miliUir}' 
staff withm the MoD that PRB remained an important European 
defence asset and that its future should he assui ed Morco\ cr. \\c 
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were working on a deal with Taiwan worth in total, $1 5bn, which 
had been quite a coup for Chns Gumbley. Astra was to be the 
main conti actor (like BAe in AI Yamamah) in a deal which 
mvolved a huge amount of Oerlikon equipment, a project for the 
lOSmrn light gun, for which RO was manufacturer, and other 
assorted ammumtion and weapons By the spnng of 1990 we 
had progressed beyond competitive bids and agreed terms 
Around the time I was removed in April 1990, the Taiwanese 
agents were over, and it was all ready to be signed 

In the event, however, the shortfall in PRB’s 1989 results was 
used by the government/Intelhgence/SGB alliance as a ‘plausible 
explanation’ for why PRB failed to meet targets after we had 
reported the propellant contract and depnved Astra of over £30m 
of business, and I believe the revelation of the 1989 shortfall m 
PRB was contnved to their purpose, which was to close the Iid on 
its secrets by brmgmg Astra down Otherwise, why did SGB refuse 
to settle with Astra for the shortfall (compensation was required by 
Belgian law)? It would have cost SGB a mere £12m rather than, 
as happened, all the adverse pubbcity and a £40m loss on tlie 
banking side alone? I shall return to this 


Once we began to broadcast the corrupt contracts m PRB, the 
disposal of the company became the pnonty and would proceed 
wth inordinate haste In the same month as I resigned as chair- 
man. while I was sull on the board, the new management, with 
Kock in the saddle, arranged the sale of key parts of PRB to the 
Tench company Giat, and the rest was closed down This was 
done with no Board minute showmg approval of the sale, a fact 
V Inch was not commented on by the DTI inspectors in the ensu- ' 
mg inqui^^^ Commercially it made no sense at all Recently there 
I ^ television documentary by Jane Renton, which con- 

froin buying all its ammumtion 


th.Li t*vo L ^ S«''«»*nment secure system more 

' " . ( r. during which time it was star\^cd of new 
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orders under the new Astra management, wouJd be further con- 
firmation of die political motivations for the break-up of the 
company BM4RC was sold to Bntish Aerospacc/Royal Ordnance 
for £8m despite the fact, reported in March 1994 by David 
Hellicr, that an Anglo -Austrian consortium offered £12 7m 
Graham Rushworth for the consortium said with regard to the 
Receivers. Coopers 8c Lybrand, ‘My ovm view is that your firm, 
for v.l!atcvcr reason, chose to favour Royal Ordnance ^ are 
considering, therefore, what remedies are open to us ’ Again, Ed 
\\^ltcrs told me that an American consortium would have paid 
£20m for BMARC, but the Reccivere would not hand over the 
prospectus 

They sold Faldingworth and certain assets and the name of 
BMfVRC to RO Grantham tliey retained and put it into a com- 
pany called Spnngfield Road Ltd (named after the location of 
BM'yiC’s Grantham site), a company of which Kock is shown m 
documents I have from Companies House, as director, receiver 
and manager A receiver and manager winds up a company, takes 
the power away from the shareholders and tnes to get the maxi- 
mum return for the banks, who have first call He is also named 
as receiver for Astra. This means that Kbck was workmg for the 
banks and for the company and was in control of the funds at 
Springfield Road Ltd He was m controf of everything that 
happened, m particular where the money ended up 

Who bought Astra’s Amencan companies^ One of those princi- 
pally involved was John Lehman Associates (the Intelligence- 
connected John Lehman, boss of Bnan HaviU of Paine Webber) 
with Charter Industries Singapore (false end-user on BMARC’s 
Iran-bound LISI contract and Cyprus contract, among others 
destined for the war zone in the 1980s) 

We were well sUtched up, there is no doubt about it Tlie DTI 
Inquiry would persist in saying that PRB’s 1989 profit shortfall 
was the reason for the break-up of Astra and that our failure dur- 
ing negotiations to spot it was our fault Tliere was no mention of 
the role m oui financial difficulties played by the loss in revenue 
due to our reporting of the Supergun propellant contract (clearly ^ 
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greater than that played by tlic PRB profit shoi (fail), noi at imy 
point were we given any credit for having reported ihc CA'istence 
of the contract 

It IS my belief, and I have staled my reasons, that even taken 
together, these two incidents need not have led to i\stra‘s break- 
up, and the contention that it was our fault, llie fault of the Astra 
directors, cannot, in my opinion, be backed up on the evidence 
p.vailable 

Besides my own enquines of SGB/Gechem, w'hich I have listed, 
and reports on PRB commissioned by Astra over a penod of fif- 
teen months, we had a battery of advisers who had been similarly 
duped 

We were advised by the accountants who weie auditors for 

SGB (Touche Ross), we weie advised by our own accountants, 

Stoy Hayward (with no axe to gnnd), we were advised by Baileys, 

Shaw St Gillett, our lawyers, we were given assurances by 

Warburgs and Slaughter and May acting for SGB/Gechem, we 

had Paine Webber, a major US investment bank with specific 

knowledge of the defence industry, and our stockbrokers Hichens 

Hamson, who also looked at the cash position It is difficult to see 

how much more ngorous we could have been in our pursuit of a 

true financial picture of PRB Not one of tliese advisers, who had 

access to all the information made available by SGB/Gechem, at 

any time, on any occasion, advised us not to go aliead widi the 
purchase 


Most telUng of all, Gfe&ale de Bancpie, an SGB subsidiary 
which provided the bank facilities to PRB, did its otvn study of tlie 
C^h portion pnor to our acquisition XWth its own histoncal knowl- 
edge Bs banker for PRB, and with a close knowledge of the defence 
industry, it gave PRB a dean bJl of heal* and it gave us a posilrve 

newc facilities So did Indo-Suez, SGB’s 

Ite SGR Bntish govemtnent’s embarrassment and to eLn- 
SGB, and it was dismissed as urelevant by the DTI mqrectors 
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Back in September 1989. being pnmanly conceined to sort out 
our sliort-term financial problems caused by the Supergun con- 
tract and order book shortfall, 1 began to realise that the fact that 
we had signed for PRB undei Belgian law was a significant bonus 
I was advised that our case for compensation in the event of fraud 
was better under Belgian law than under English law If the PRB 
sale was built on a lie. according to Belgian law the vendor was 
liable to make full leparation on those terms alone 

Before bnnging this to bear on what was going on, I went to 
Duronsoy at Gechem and informed him that we had had to report 
the Supergun propellant contract, also that I was very concerned 
to hear from PRB that they had not made full disclosure about the 
timing of orders, and resulting cash flow downturn, which threat- 
ened to translate mto a loss for PFIB m 1989 of around £8m, and 
that consequently I was looking to them to help out 

I went to him wath a workable scenano to rectify the situation 
I suggested that SGB take a 30 per cent stake in Astra that would 
push our share pnce up and get us over the difficulties If, subse- 
quently, they didn’t want to keep tliese shares they could unload 
them over a penod 

One reason why I believed that this would make sound sense to 
SGB was, as stated above, that Generale de Banque, part of the 
SGB Group and banker to PRB for many years, had itself, on my 
insistence, produced a report on PRB, on the strength of which the 
bank had agreed to grant a working capital facility of £18m to 
PRB, its sister company This had given me great confidence dur- 
ing negotiations and now, surely, SGB would be amenable to 
finding a way to protect its own bank’s interests At first Duronsoy 
s£ud they might be mterested But of course, in the event, it didn t 
fit in with overall SGB/Bntish government strategy 

When finally he turned my proposition down, I put in a claim 
for compensation I was prepared to negotiate dowTi 
to around £12m Sir Kenneth Corfield. chan man of TANKS and 
SGB’s man in the UK, agreed that this was the best solution 
Even the people m PRB itself said Hang out for the £1 2m: \ ou 11 
get it 
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Again, as an alternative to legal procecclingb, the conificnsation 
offer made obvious sense to SGB But the wrangling went on and 
on so that it remained unresolved by the time I was pushed out of 
the Astra chair The new management with Kock finally settled 
with SGB for £3 5m cash on 5 April 1990, which was absurd Tlie 
fact that they did not sue SGB/Gcchem for the false information 
they gave us might make more of an interesting investigation on 
behalf of Astra shareholders than was entered into purportedly on 
their behalf by the DTI four months later 

I was told later that SGB’s refusal to deal with me cost them in 
the region of £40m Tliey lost some £16m of the £18m put up by 
Generale de Banque as a working capital facility for PRB and the 
bank also had to stump up guarantees on contiacts lost in tlie 
process of the new management’s disposal of PRB No company 
chooses to lose £40m if they can bail out with a share deal tliat 
would cost them nothing in the medium term (because tliey could 
have sold their shares), or £12m cash in compensation, unless, of 
course, there is a sound political reason and someone is prepared to 
make up the shortfall The only conceivable leason for their 
refusal to deal ^ith me is that it was a political decision 

No investigation into SGB/Gechem’s misrepresentation of tlie 
1989 order position was ever made by the inspectors in tlie DTI 
Inquiry which ensued m mid- 1990 because, they declared, ‘the 
principal Belgian personnel involved m tlie matter did not consent 
to be interviewed by us ’ Cardinael and Ghbei t, who were among 
those who might have shed some hght at tlie Inquiry, had opted 
out of their commitment to be part of the new PRB board We 
have theiefore not had the opportunity,’ the inspectors concluded, 
to put the cntical factual matters to them m person and this has 
greatly inhibited our capacity to make any findings m fact ’ It was 
quite an admission 


An investigation had been promised by the Belgian pohee, which 
never matenalised, although later the Belgians set up an mvesU- 
gauon under the former deputy prime minister Andre Cools into the 


circui^tances surrounding the sale of PRB, among other matte 
related to the arms trade On 18 July 1991, as he was opemng I 
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car door, Cools was shot by five bullets through his throat and left 
ear 

I learned of this from the Independent while on my way by 
tram to Bnstol to visit Chns Cowley about his claim to have seen 
Kock in Baghdad arranging the finance for the Supergun contract 
It emerged that Cowley had had contact with the Independent 
about the Cools murder A day or so earliei he had read about the 
shooting on his way by plane to meet Monique Sauder, a Swiss 
magistrate who had all the information about commissions paid to 
secure the first PRB shipment of Supergun propellant to Iraq 

Those who had an interest in keeping Cools quiet also had an 
interest in this most explosive aspect of the PRB Supergun deal 
For the record, when, as directed by the Bntish government, we 
shipped the first and only (tnal) consignment of Supergun pio- 
pellant to Iraq, it travelled in a Belgian Air Force aircraft, in 
contamers marked as if they contained chocolate Two commis- 
sions were paid, totalling £240,000 One went to Bilder Tradmg, 
a UK-registered company with links to King Hussein, the other to 
a Panamanian company, whose directors and shareholders remain 
a mystery I would very much like to know where (and to whom) 
these companies lead 

In the autumn of 1989, as I attempted to deal witli our short- 
term financial problems in negotiation with Duronsoy, I came 
under immense pressure by Kock, first tlirough our major share- 
holders 

Huw Jones of the Prudential rang me one day in October, just 
a month after I had reported the Supergun contract and a month 
' after w’^e learned of SGB/G^chem’s witliliolding of information 
about the downturn in 1989 profits We met foi lunch and he 
asked me how it w^as going with PRB I told him there w ere one 
01 tw^o problems because w'e had had to report a number of dubi- 
ous contracts. wJiich obvioush had deprived us of a k>t of 
turnover I said I w'as pretty confident in the long term but in the 
intenm. results w'oiild not be seen to do us an) favour^ 

We also discussed the\^afiq Said deal and I put it n» him diat 
It woukl have been better for ever\one if that deal had hefo ^ 

• X V 
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allowed to go thiougli, especially as Said was so close to other 
potential deals in the Middle East Financially the company would 
have been m a far stronger position with a really powerful playci 
as the major shareholder I asked him why they had nishcd in 
I also asked him why he thought that Sir John Cuckney, who 
had previously taken no interest whatever in the deal, had come 
on to me on three occasions, pressing me to complete the acqui- 
sition^ Finally, I asked Jones why, at the eleventh hour and 
without any warning, 3i had sold ihiee million shares in iWra 
I told him that these matteis concerned me, as there seemed to 
be a hidden agenda about which I was not being infoi rned. I said 
tliat I was concerned m particular about Kock as the fulcrum 
around winch these suspect or damaging activities tui ned I told 
him that I had been considering bringing m someone like 
Campbell Dunford (ex-MTTS), who, besides anylliing else, would 
get on with the re- organisation of the company’s banking 

OTangements that Kock had said he would arrange but never 
had 


I had had misgivings from the start about tlie banking arrange- 
ments made tlirough Fame Webber to cover the mter-company 
loan aspect of the deal with Oerlikon foi tlie BMARC acquisition 
ou will recall that Paine Webber had organised tlie bankmg at tlie 

ast moment through Bank of Boston when Midland Montagu 
had witlidrawn ^ 

One Chuck BaU at the Bank of Boston, a friend of Bnan HaviII, 

f^re'dT 1 , j * ™«>‘‘-™'-rency loan syndicate As 

problems Boston hadn’t sjmdicated tire 
t enough, also the covenants were very tight and unnec- 
e^arfy complicated ^dr the Ume restriction Jthm ITh “ 

heet I ™ r "T " '"‘h Kock snappmg li my 

our increasing fmrciTbLdenl'^''^ 

tlre"T~::i '’f we invite him to our box at 

t, which we sponsored At MTTS, Dunford 
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had just the kind of banking and defence industry experience the 
Bank of Boston problem needed, and I had considered employing 
him then as a consultant However, he had subsequently taken up 
a position in London with the Moscow Narodny Bank I learned 
later that Kock had arranged the job for him 

I had then lined up a deal with one of the Touche Remnant 
investment trusts, whereby I intended to do Maxwell/Hill Samuel 
Investment Trust type of deal, merging with a redundant invest- 
ment trust, Astra issuing shares to take over their funds, which 
would have paid off the Boston loan Unfortunately I gave the 
details of the package to Paine Webber to sort out, and they lost 
the deal to someone else Tliey had taken so long that it had 
seemed almost as though Paine Webber hadn’t wanted us to 
escape the clutches of tlie Boston Bank deal they had arranged 
(certainly Boston was making a lot of money out of it) It should 
go down as the first of many occasions that I felt trapped in the 
arrangement. 

Thereafter great play had been made by Kock that Midland 
would take the loan over There was, however, still the problem of 
the disputed Midland Montagu fee on the BMARC deal I had a 
meeting with the top man from Midland Montagu in London, 
where it was agreed that if we paid them they would take over the 
Boston loan Kock then arranged a meeting in New York with 
Ray Giess, our manager, now at a mam City branch, Ian Mullen, 
deputy head Midland Montagu Corporate Banking, and Paul 
Bartley, vice-president corporates, Midland Bank Pic, New York 

It was suggested that Cumbley, Miller and I fly over there and 
sort out the details For some reason Kock was never able to get a 
visa to Amenca, and did not come So off we three went on a trip 
that nearly turned out as costly to us personally as it would to the 
company Due to time pressures we flew by Concorde and found 
ourselves on the same flight as a large corporate team from the 
Tiphook company (who were involved in an acquisition in the 
US) - lawyers. Queen’s Counsel, the lot The aircraft nearly 
crashed Suddenly it began to shake uncontrollably, luggage flew 
out of lockers, trolleys veered up the aisle Computers control mg ^ ^ 
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air intake on the engines had failed, we were told, though it was 
30 minutes before we had the explanation By then the aircraft 
had gone subsonic and lost altitude to 20,000 feet or so, and there 
was considerable doubt, owing to the extra fuel used up, that we 
would make Bermuda, let alone New York The incident occurred 
at the point of no return, a portent perhaps for both Astra and 
Tiphook Had the an craft gone down, it might have been simpler 
for everyone, including the spooks 
When finally we met with Midland we found them, as 
expected, happy to take over the loan but only on condition that 
we paid them the disputed Midland Montagu fee We paid them, 
and they never came up with the deal Tlie whole charade cost the 
company more than £400,000, and we were no further forward 
I was very annoyed There followed a senes of board meetings m 
autumn 1989 at which I insisted that Kock sort out the loan and, 
if he did not, that there was no room for him at Astra 


Now at the end of 1989 — I had heard that Campbell 
Dunford had left the Moscow Narodny Bank, and I thought about 
contacting him again I had wanted to ask Huw Jones what he 
thought of the idea of having Dunford on the board to take over 
Kock’s biief on the loan package as a test As one of our major 
s lareholders, he would surely back an attempt to sort out the 
company s banlang problems But if, as I suspected, Kock was 
1 ea ) getting through to him, he would be less bkely to back any 
attempt to reduce Kock’s control over such an important area 
e , am afiaid that Jones was pretty non-committal and as 
loath to disrupt Kock’s position as he would be later when Kock 
was armsted for shooting up an unfortunate motorist who had 
broken down outside his Scottish home (see p 266), and I sought 
ones s assistance in removing Kock from the board I have no 
m conversation accelerated the decision to deal with 

Thim 17’ '■ ? 7 ‘ spoken 

Tr 7! r. to say, ne.ther d,d he deny 

aciuismon' P*® 


OK. I had put him 


m a difficult position, but I was fed up with 
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tile subterfuge and felt it was time to flush out the opposition Tlie 
only suggestion Jones made was that he might know^ a useful 
non -executive director Tlic name he came up with was Roy 
Barber. wJiom we will meet shortly 

After this meeting I saw Sandy Walker of 3i in London He was 
m fact in charge of the 3i Glasgow office, with which we had 
been involved from the start Back in 1980-81 their man Colin 
honside had handled negotiations for a possible management 
buy-out of Brocks before we made our bid for Astra Ironside had 
made a favourable impression at that stage and helped cement a 
good relationship with 3i m Glasgow that bore fruit when it came 
to the Astra bid Later, when Astra grew, I elected to stay with the 
Glasgow office There had been pressure for us to move to their 
London or southern branches, but I felt that we had got to know 
tliem in Glasgow and the Scottish office was more down-to-earth 
Tlien Ironside left, and about 1986 in came Sandy Walker, a nice 
enough chap, perhaps a little more ambitious or thrusting than 
Ironside, whom I found first class He came m first as deputy 
manager and then manager 

Wlien I met Walker in London after my meeting with Huw 
Jones of the Pru, however, I was very uneasy about his demeanour 
Also, from our conversation, it was clear to me that he had been 
speaking witli Gumbley and Miller as well as Cuckney Nothing 
wrong with that, one might think, but it was not protocol, and 
Kock’s wooing of Gumbley had made me aware of the dangers of 
the board being spbt at this crucial time So I wasn t at all happy 
I was more direct about what I had surmised was going on 
beneath the surface over the PRB fiasco even than I had been with 
Jones, and when I asked him whether he had indeed been talking 
to Gumbley and Miller, Walker went very red 

When the whole balloon finally went up a few months later. I 
rang Walker and was told he was unavailable because he was 
leaving Later he rang and apologised for not being able to speak 
to me but he was preparmg to go to Australia where he had been 
posted by the company to set up an office He said, m sorry 
about all the chairman dung, I am sure you’ll land on your i 
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I feel that he might have been a useful instniment at the Dll 
Inquiry in bnnging to the surface a vestige of truth at the 3i end 
Fiom his sudden and timely departure I can only deduce that I 
wasn’t the only one to think so 

It was in Novembei— December 1989 that I discovered 


Campbell Dunford was available It had been understood that 
when he returned from Moscow Narodny he would be employed 
again in MTTS However, in the meantime, due to the end of the 
war and the political fuiore, Midland had reduced MITS, dc 
Carmoy had gone off to PRB, and what was left had been sub- 
sumed under Midland Montagu Consequently they didn’t have a 
job for Dunford 


I told Miller, our finance director, what I had in mind - to 
bnng Dunford into do Kock’s job Miller didn’t disagree Altliough 
he was finance director, he was more of an operational accoun- 
tant, battenng people to get the profit projections and budgets m, 
rather than a City man This isn’t a criticism I found him very 
direct and honest and a very decent person, but when it came to 
the City, he probably deferred to me 


While all this was going on, I began to be pressured from 
another quarter Our brokers Hichens Hamson suddenly advised 
that we should produce the half-year figures m December, m spite 
of the fact that they were normally produced the following 
February I would spend the whole of that Christmas 

(1989) m the office workmg on the final drafts, which I knew 
would be disappointmg 

Now the first half-year in the short-run ammunition and 
usable commoiues end of the defence industry is always worse 
an the second half, certainly on a year end of 31 March Defence 

the April to Apnl and it is m 

die nroW ” invoiced With 

ures wm h' hT n PRB however, these fig- 

TneZd anh A^appomting, and I was ve^ 

li fe , 1 . 1 , "f “nfidence 

oug 1 the mid-ierm figures were poor, when the new 
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management produced the full year’s figures to March 1990 — 
which did not emerge until the summer, long after the decks had 
been cleared of original pro -Astra directors - turnover was only 
£6m down on the preMOus year at £90 2m, even after £40m had 
been shifted into the March 1991 year end to bolster the abysmal 
(in fact non-existent) sales performance of the new management 
In that year (1991), in spite of a nil sales performance, turnover 
was £86 6m on the basis of orders won by the onginal Astra team 
But back at the end of 1989 I was dealing with the first-half 
picture to September 1989 for the year ending 31 March 1990, 
which would result in a £3 8m pre-tax loss, and I was more than 
ever concerned to straighten out the mess with the Bank of 
Boston 


\^lien I suggested Dunford’s appointment at a board meeting, 
Kock immediately said, ‘AIi, Dunford, good idea I’ll have a word 
with him ’ I told him there was no need for that, I would get him 
in myself Kock did however approach him Dunford agreed to 
join us as an outside consultant, immediately starting work on re- 
financing the loan paclcage, malang several impressive 
presentations m tlie City 

Before long he raised the question of permanent employment 
with Astra and a position on the mam Astra board I was for it, but 
Kock at once objected, saymg that there would be a problem 
Dunford, Kock claimed, wouldn’t get security clearance to be a 
director on the mam board of a Bntish defence company because 
he had been workmg for the Russians In fact, as Kock well knew, 
and I would discover, Dunford, far from bemg a security nsk, la 
already been checked out by MI6 and the CIA Kock s up icit> 
would be exposed when I personally got Dunford a top-rate secu- 
rity clearance with no trouble at all tlirough our secuiity officer in 


^MARC , , , 

Kock was concerned about Dunford’s wish to have a pla^ on 
the board m the first place because the Bank of Boston would be 
the means by which Kock and the new management control 

the company in the end 

Great play was made at tlie DU inquiry 
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default of Boston banking covenants Although this was not a 
problem at the time of the 1989 interim report, Kock had identi- 
fied Its potential value in his stiatcgy and interpreted as a threat 
my desire to have Dunfoid on board to deal with the piobicm 
Furthermoie, Dunford’s presence as a director would pose a 
complication in Kock’s stiatcgy to clear the Astra board of all pre- 
sent directors except for himself and replace them with his own 
and Cuckney’s men Dunford’s background may have been 
MITS, but he took his work for Astra seriously and he would be 
unlikely to conspire in the destruction ol the company that he was 
working so hard to further in the City 

The solution to our banlang pioblem that Dunford proposed 
was Manufacturers Idanover Bank Together with this bank, we 
re-negotiated our Bank of Boston loan facility, a move which if 
ratified would have greatly lightened our financial commitments 
Kock was clearly put out when he heard about it 

Dunford Imew Kock from his MITS days, of course, and was 
aware how dangerous he could be So when he received a partic- 
ularly nasty threatening call from Kock one night in which he 
made it clear that he did not want Dunford on the board, Dunford 
arranged to get hold of a telephone-taping machine and wired up 
his phone so that he could have evidence of precisely what was 
said I have that tape, and this is a telling extract of what was said 
the next afternoon It was a Saturday 

Stephan Kock: 1 tried phoning you this morning 
Campbell, I didn’t want any misunderstanding between you 
and I We’ve had a reasonable relationship for some time 
Campbell Dunford: I’ve always thought so, Stephan Yes, 
absolutely 

SK. But there are a number of matters which you wouldn’t 
understand because you are not directly involved, and what I 
am saying to you is, don’t be impatient 
CD: Right 

SK: Also what 1 am saying is that as adviser and consultant 
on Ihc hanking matters, whether you are on the board or 



not makes really no difference to your income? OK? 

CD: OK, fine 

SK: And I will see to that I mean, there’s no question about 
that 

CDj I hear you very clearly, but obviously you understand my 
ife s been on hold and I’ve done my best for Astra as 
requested by you, by Gerald, and I really need to get on with 

things I wasn t aware there was any sort of on-going internal 
problem 

SKj There is no on-going internal I am in command 
CD: Right OK 

SK: TTiere is no question about that 
CD: Right 

SK: I am m command because of all the vanous people that 
have taken a great interest m Astra 
CD: Yep 

SK: I am not going to move the chairman I’m not going to 
move the chief executive . 

CD: I have no axe to grind except that I didn’t realise that I was 
stepping into what potentially looks like a minefield I didn't 
have any information on that 
SK: Tliey all speak to me now 

CD: And the other thing is that I have got to have enough 
income to survive, because I have m fact 
SK: I will arrange that as soon as I get back to London 
CD: When are you going to be down? 

SK: Well, I 'm trying to not go next week because I have to be in 
Belgium the week after, but I will certainly be down within a 
week But as far as you’re concerned, your particular situation 
Will be done formally and I hope m a most satisfactory way 
CD: OK fine, weU, er . 

SK: And I’m sure that once that has happened. I am sure that 
your immediate concern about whetlier you do this or that 
wJl be removed immediately What you have already produced 
banking- wise has been appreciated, whatever oui sort of 
indivii ' '' ' 
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CD: I hope I haven't upset anybody 

SK: No. vou liave not 
CD: I 

SK: No. you have not 
CD: And’l 

SK: No. no. no. no, you haven't 
CD: And I ha\ e delivered the goods as requested 
SK: "'^'hat I am sa)ang to you is that we will see to tliat forth- 
with on an on-going basis 
CD: Right 

SK: ^bu know, in about tliree or four years The question of 
directorsliips is a ver)' delicate one 

CD: Clearly I didn’t know^ I was walking into this sort of deli- 
cate sit 


SK: I am really m command of that because no one other 
llian . Well. I m not going to go any furtlier, but I had to tell 
\ou last night that that particular aspect has to be not 
ainccllcd but only postponed 

CD . Not rushed, in other w'ords I understand It’s purely that 
the first tiling I heard was that . to be told by a tliird party 
that I wasn't acceptalile for secunty reasons, all of a sudden, I 
iniNi sa\. I took umbrage 

SK: V)u must not be surpnsed at tliat 

(J). No. hut equally you know that I ve been checked out by 

Hir side, the CIV, etc . and y^ou know' bloody fine I’m straight 
a*' a (lie 


SK: I cj(j. h(‘]j jjpjj 
CD: h wa•^ he(au>e of 

SK: 1 would leave that one alone 
CD. Ui^ht 


SK; niv deal Caiupbelk please relax 
<d): OK 

M-.: I)., bolhenng her 

i uin is o 
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ou as soon as I 
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SK: We have another line, which is a secure line, which PH give 
you the number of when I next see you 
CD: All right, fine 

SK: Bless you. Campbell, and how nice to have talked to 
vou 

1 W'as away in Belgium when representatives of Manufacturers 
Hanover Bank amved at our Grantham offices to organise the 
details of Dunford's big new package Kock got to hear about it. 
came do^vn from Scotland and kicked them out of the company 
So desperate was he that we should not alleviate the Boston sit- 
uation that he was instrumental, through Boston, in bringing m 
Cooper Brothers to do a useless report that cost us £140,000 and 
caused further delays I became pretty stroppy when I heard 
aliout It and went dowm for a meeting with Coopers with Miller 
and Gumbley 

Coopers sent Uvo partners to that meeting One was the chap 
w'ho was going to do the report, but the other was from the 
Receiver's department, a senous breach of accounting ethics as 
there was no question of receivership then, but a clear sign, too, that 
they were already anticipating receivership as our ultimate fate 

The financial shenanigans go only so far to re-create the under- 
lying tension tliat existed in Astra dunng this period following the 
report of the Supeigun propellant contract when the strategy for 
our eventual demise was unfurling 

Among the more crucial elements in the drama was a sales 
tnp I made to Jeddah. Saudi Arabia, with John Sellens We were 
to see Prmce Mishan, half-brother of King Fahd Mishan had 
been anxious to meet Gumbley and myself since July 1989, but 
the trip had been repeatedly postponed partly because of 
Gumbley ’s other sales tnps and also because Kock and Jonathan 
Aitken, who w^as on the BMARC board, clearly did not wish me to 
go Aitken had gone to the lengths of getting a letter from the 
Foreign Office saymg that Mishan was an ‘undesirable’, who had 
shot dead the BnUsh consul in Saudi m 1953 
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I subsequently discovered through Admiral Robin Hogg 
(nephew of Lord Hailsham) of Midland’s arms department MILS 
that Saudi in the 1950s was a bum posting where sundry Foreign 
Office no-hopers were sent The consul in 1953 had been a 
drunkard and womaniser, who had molested Mishari’s sister and 
apparently deserved to be shot 

We flew to Jeddah and received VIP treatment from the start 
We were waved through Customs, a car was there to meet us at 
the airport, and we were put up m a very fine hotel, where we had 
dinner with various people in the prince’s entourage Later I dis- 
covered from Mishari and his advisers that he wanted to get 
involved in the huge trade which was apparently being conducted 
through Astra and in Astra’s name This was no particular surprise 
to me as I had already been given this impression by Mishan’s UK 
agent, a man called Henderson 

Mishan was particularly interested m the weapomsmg deal for 
Blackhawk helicopters, which he had heard Astra was doing with 
Westland, and a large 155mm artillery project, which Mishan 
told us was a PRB deal Both were part of Thatcher’s celebrated 
A1 Yamamah contract with Saudi The manufacturing part of 
the 155mm contract, I discovered, had indeed been one of PRB’s 
which had been taken off PRB’s order book prior to the 
company’s sale to Astra by SGB/Gechem 

Mishan’s mterest was in the capacity of agent for spares and 

oUow-up contracts to these deals, but mme mcreasmgly was to 

mow the leason why we had been deprived of such a large 

155mm contract Had it been deemed too sensitive for us to 
handle or loo profitable? 

That 155mm order would have been very useful to us then, but 

M,,l' gf ™ent contracts were certainly sensiUve 

Mis^i confirmed that Uiey were destined for Iraq 

G nlc GuarT"' f ™th the Ist 

annoured TV ''^'=^1 the Warrior 

iicle which was armed with thp T^ARnrrM 
that w e nianiifaclured at BMARG cannon 
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I iclumcd, on Monday 16 December, I learned that Kock 
had been in a state of constci nation over my visit I also learned 
that he bad taken the opportunity to have ‘quiet words’ with 
Chris Gumbley. dnnks at the Special Forces Club, and so on 
When Gumbley appeared in my office, he said he had something 
very^ scnous to talk to me about We want you to stand down as 
chairman.’ he said 

I asked him who exactly wanted me to stand down 
‘It’s the institutions,’ he said, ‘Kock has been in touch with 3i 
and the Pru Cuckney in pai ticular is concerned ’ 

I was sad to hear it come from Gumbley I said, ‘Cuckney is 
also the person who wanted to push through this deal with PRB 
a few months ago, so why do you suppose tliey are all pretending 
to be so alarmed about it now^’ Then I told him that PRB was 
involved with this 155mm contract and asked him why he 
thought It had been kept back from Astra He said he didn’t know 
anything about it 

Chris Gumbley’s reluctance to trust Ins suspicions about KocI^, 
BMARC and PRB was understandable We were so close to events, 
and Kock’s influence was palpable Survival is a strong instinctive 
urge which can blind one to the best strategy to effect it I tried to 
show him a little of what was coming down, and then said that 
there was a lot still to be discovered about PRB 

I had noticed that my file on Kock had begun to fill with notes 
of conversations overheard between Kock and others concerning 
Thailand, faxes and telexes had been sent to Thailand by Kock on 
our office machines One of Kock’s contacts in Thailand in 
December 1989 was someone called Bernard, whom I bebeve to 
have been Bernard Wheeler, Kock’s connection, you wdl recall, 
With Tory Party funds 

The documents, wlnle not m any way incriminating in them- 
selves, were none the less important enough to have been taken 
from my files by MoD police in the cover-up^which ensued I put 
It to Gumbley that he should make a tnp to the Far East and 
investigate some of PRB’s other contracts I thought it about time 
for Gumbley to see a few things for Jiimself on the spot Tlie tnp 
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was arranged for eaily January Guinblcy would go out witli 
Harry IG'antz, an agent and friend of Gerald Bull who worked for 
Astra, and a man called Binek. who had woi ked for both PRB and 
Bull 


At a board meeting that week to discuss the intcnni results, 
badly affected as they weie by all that had been going on. I noted 
that Kock seemed nervy and red-faced The tension between us 
was by this time noticeable In one ludicrous interchange he 
accused me of spieading a rumour that he had fired shots into the 
ceiling at a board meeting, an idea soon to be not so very fai from 
the truth 


Over Chnstmas I dealt with the intenm figui es, approaching all 
the directors for input, including Kock, though he would latei 
deny this to the DTI mspectors Then on 10 Januar)^, I heard 
from John Anderson that a secret meeting had been held by Kock 
at the White Hart Hotel, Lincoln, at which Major-General Isles, 
Lt-Col Avery, McNaught and a Col Forsyth of the MoD (Isles’s 
nephew), plus at least four assorted spoolcs had been present I 
now know that at this meeting it was revealed that a decision had 
been taken to break up the group and put the lid on all the covert 
dealings before I pulled the rug on everyone involved 

We were in a state of pure anarchy at Astra at this time We 
were due to have a board meeting in Brussels around the rmddle 
of the month and Gumbley suggested that we - Kock, myself, 
Gulley and Miller - have a private dinner m a suite at the 
er e 6) Hotel to try to get everything mto perspective It was an 
^surd idea born of Cliris Gumbley’s good mtentions, divided 
oyalties and fated at the outset But I agreed to it We were to 
meet at 7 30 pm on 11 January 

The Berkeley, which used to be in Mayfair, is now m 'Wilton 
Place n^ Rughtsbndge It is a Savoy Group hotel and although 
^ antall, it gives the feehng of understated comfort 
<nounT“" 7 than other hotels m the 

AmencanroTtL’ Particularly by 

Rowland also dined there relulXrthaCr 
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I amved before Miller and Gumbley, and asked to be shown to 
the suite, but then saw Kock sitting drinking in the lounge 
Although he dnnks Scotch, on this occasion he was dnnking dry 
white wine, presumably to keep his wits about him I sat down 
opposite him The atmosphere you could have cut with a knife I 
said something about the quality of the surroundings, and he 
replied, ‘Oh, I don’t know. It’s not the sort of place I go to very 
much ’ I said, ‘No, Stephan, I don’t suppose so’, and I believe we 
left It more or less at that, Kock looking, I noticed, even more 
flushed and bloated than he had been of late, in need of some 
sleep, I remember thmking 

Then Jim Miller, a svelte, rather better-looking edition of Rocco 
Forte, and Chns Gumbley, short and stocky with his infectious 
grm, arrived together and we all went up to the second-floor 
suite Gumbley tned to make small talk in the lift to relieve the 
tension which seemed to be magnified by the confined space In 
the dining room, we positioned ourselves round the table and 
ordered diinks from a waiter who then returned to distribute the 
menus 

I don’t think any of us knew what would be said, Kock was 
obviously lU at ease It occurs to me now that he was probably 
worried that I knew more than I did at that time about what he 
was getting up to Gumbley again broke the ice with — ‘The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to try and secure a better atmosphere for 
the Brussels board meeting ’ He looked round, smiling at us 
all 

I said, ‘I have no problem with that,’ my eyes settling on Kock 
Kock began, ‘Well, I don’t know why we are having this 
Having dmner witli James is rather like supping with the Devil 
‘Well, the reason I came along here,’ I said, ‘was that Chris felt 
there might be some problem at the board meeting and it looks 
like he might have been about right I may as well pusli off 
A few conciliatory remarlis from Gumbley and Miller evapo- 
rated in tlie air before either was really heard 

‘Perhaps,' I went on. ‘you should begin by telling tJicsc tuo just 
who you are and what you've been up to with Astra 
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‘I don’t need to account to you oi anyone else,’ Kock said 
At this point the waiter returned, and we all ordered soup I 
decided I would shake Kock up with a few bits of detailed knowl- 
edge concerning his movements An old friend of mine fiom my 
Banngs days called Gordon Davison, a law)^er, an ex-SAS man 
and a member of the Special Forces Club, had been doing some 
sleuth woik at my behest since I came back from Saudi I men- 
tioned dates and times of various meetings — at 3i, the Foreign 
Office and the MoD 

‘I have a pretty good idea what you have been up to,’ I said to 
Kock ‘But I’m going to hold my fire It will be very useful at the 
nght time ’ 

The results of this were immediately more satisfying than ever 
I had hoped The features on the face aeross the table creased into 
a tattoo of reds and blues 

A comment or two more from Gumbley and Miller (introduced 
to be helpful, but banal in the circumstances) seemed to come 
from another room before I plundered my advantage ‘The trou- 
ble with you, Stephan, is that however hard you try you’ll never 
really belong to the club ’ 

‘What’s that?’ he snapped back at me 

‘It’s Englishmen only,’ I said ‘No one belongs where you come 
fiom ’ 

That seemed to do it Kock was lookmg thiough me now and 
appeared to be having trouble breathing ‘I’ll have you put down,’ 
he hissed ‘I will have you put down, eliminated. I’ll have you 
hlledl’ 

Gumbley and Miller, who had been sittmg with their jaws open 

as if watchmg the ball bounce to and fro m a tennis match, began 
to protest 

But I said. Why don’t you start now? I’ll wrap tins bloody 
chair round your neck,’ and stood up, grabbmg the back of tlie 
chair I had been sittmg on ‘Come on,’ I said, ‘Do somednng on 
y our own foi once I’d like nothmg better than to give you a lesson 
for the damage you’ve done our company ’ 

On cue, the waitci came m again and asked if we were ready 
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to choose our mam course We two froze in our respective frames 
while Gumbley told the poor man to get out and come back in ten 
minutes Wliat, 1 wondered, was I suppose to do for the next ten 
minutes^ It could surely only go do\\Tihill from here 

Millei looked very^ concerned and suggested we should both 
simmer down, and Gumbley said he had hoped the dinner would 
improve the atmosphere but it had only made matters worse I 
said that there could be no compromise with Kock, ‘as he has to 
get nd of me to prevent the roof falling in, despite his high-level 
protection And once I have gone.' I added, ‘you wait, you’ll all 
follow afterwards ' 

I told them that the chairman of Bntish Aerospace had been 
ad\nsed not to worry about Astra putting Royal Ordnance out of 
business, because ‘Astra will wither on the vine by Apnl’ 

It may sound like a scene out of a Greek tragedy, but it was real 
at the time The oracle was nght to the very month -• none of it 
predestined, all skilfully worked, and the puppeteer was sitting 
there among us 

We all of us, by 11 JanuEuy', had a date and a time 

Chns Gumbley suggested we break up, and I said I was going 
anyway The waiter returned and was told to forget about dinner 
As I walked to the door, Kock rose to his feet and said, ‘We will get 
you anyway ’ It was a phrase that would be repeated a few 
months later by the new chairman as he saw me off the premises, 
watched by Kock and Tony McCann, who would by then have 
replaced Chris Gumbley 

Gumbley walked with me to the lift, hitching his trousers at the 
Waistband two or three times, a sure sign he was nervous As I got 
into the lift, he said, ‘We have all got our skeletons and problems 
Perhaps we shouldn’t expect Kock to be any dilTerent ’ I told him, 
Abu just don’t know what has been gomg on Kock will finish it all 
It s up to us to do something, but it is probably too late already.' 

The lift took me back down I walked to the cloakroom, col- 
lected my coat and asked the doorman to find me a taxi It was 

^ 30pm 

d he following mornmg m the office I told Campbell Dunford 
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what had happened He said, ‘You must go to the police I told 
him not to be silly You don’t understand,’ he said, ‘you’ll have it 
on lecord ’ He was nght It was why he taped all his phone calls 
with Kock It IS always a good idea to have something on file 
The pressuie Kock felt tliat his cover might be blown was mea- 
sured a few days after the Berkeley Hotel incident on a lonely 
moorland road in Argyll 

A car with two men in it pulled over to the side of tlie road, one 
got out and started to change a wheel As they were doing this, 
another car approached from a side road A figure emerged from 
dns car, beckoned the van dnver over, then suddenly pulled out an 
automatic pistol shouted, ‘I’m a soldier, }^u know*’, firing two 
shots over die man’s head 

The driver’s misfortune was to have broken down near Kock’s 
Scottish hideaway at the point when the pressure of my mvesti- 
gations had reached its peak A few mondis later when the matter 
came to court, Kock’s solicitor pleaded in mitigation that his 
career had been ‘delicate m both nature and locations’ and he had 
‘a security problem and was acutely aware of Ins oxsti safety’ He 
was fined £650 

Upon further investigation, the Independent reported, ‘Police 
admit privately that their mvestigations [into Kock] were stymied 
by protestations on Mr Kock’s behalf by the intelligence serwces ’ 
On talking to colleagues, possibly Dunford or Cowley, both of 
whom have expressed these sentiments, die newspaper described 
former busmess colleagues’ as ‘genuinely frightened of lum’ 

A few days later Gumbley went to Tliailand widi Kiantz and 

Binek, which would turn out to be a very significant tiip in 

Gumbley s life After Thailand, Gumbley never again sat on the 

fence As 1 suspected it might, Thailand opened his eyes to what 

was gomg on in PRB, but because the ramifications of what he 

revealed concerned not just PRB, but Kock and die covert arms 

po icy of the Thatcher govei nment, and turned in particular on 

tie peisonal financial interests of those who weie involved in it, 

both m Britain and Belgium, this Thailand tup would seal 
t^nmbley s fate 
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Kock’s connection vvnth Thailand came through Malaysia, his 
old S14S stamping-ground But now, in the late 1980s, the stakes 
were no longer an 5 thing to do with the suppiession of communist 
insurgents Wliat Gumbley touched on in Tliailand was the opei - 
aUon of the arms cartel, but moie pailicularly the disbursement of 
kickbacks to officials in the liighest echelons of power 

As ‘architect' of Thatcher's Malaysian arms deal, the appella- 
tion accorded Kock by former Midland Bank colleagues and 
reported by Chns Blackhurst in the Independent^ Kock became 
involved in a project to build a huge special foiccs complex in 
Thailand just across the border from Malaysia The project com- 
plemented the special forces base project in Malaysia, a part of 
Thatcher’s Malaysian arms deal 

Specifically, as far as we were concerned, the Thailand project 
was the subject of a £16m contract drawn with PRB foi 155mm 
equipment with a company called Lopberi, which we discoveied 
involved commissions for £5m and which Gumbley went to 
investigate 

‘What Mr Gumbley threatened to uncover durmg his few days 
in Thailand was an arms ring which reputedly spreads from 
Whitehall to \^hington via Belgium and other loosely regulated 
countries to some of the world’s most pernicious regimes, mclud- 
ing Saddam Hussein’s Iraq,’ was how the Independent would 
cover the tnp long afterwards 

Gumbley m fact unearthed a number of PRB contracts going 
to Iraq via Thailand But the one for 155mm shells worth £16m, 
was extraordinary because of the level of commissions and kick- 
backs involved — nearly 30 per cent Five million pounds is a 
heavyweight commission for a contract worth £16m, and he dis- 
covered that the pay-offs were going to senior placed officials and 
politicians m Belgium and England 

When he returned, Kock noticed the change m Gumbley and 
really began to sweat Pergau, the Malaysian arms deal, was 
Kock’s crowning glory but what troubled him was that he knew 
how much we might iscover about the commission flow from the 
entire £1 3bn deal I have shown you the nature of the covert 
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economics of Maigaicl Tlialchor's l)ig aims deals, hut in (mH) 
1990 Gumblcy and I really had no idea wliaf we were digjnng 
over, or had yet grasped how much bigger than us or PHB was the 
scam we had tapped into We arc talking here about the personal 
financial interests of some of the most powerful jiohticians and fix- 
ers in the cabal People w'erc about to die over what Cumble\ had 
locked into Gumbley’s tnp following so hot on the heels of my 
escapade in Saudi was the final straw. niilK 

Tlie following month, Febniar)’' 1990, 1 w as sta\ iiig at the I lot el 
Stephanie in Brussels for PRB meetings Chimblc} and Kianl/ w'crc 
also there It was the hotel w'e had used to address PRB staff and 


employees shortly after tlie talieover in September 1989. 1 had had 
a late meeting and supper witli tw'o colleagues and wiis about to 
have a dnnk in tlie bar with John Anderson before turning in. 

C? 

when Gumbley came in with Harry^ Kranlz and said. ‘Come up to 
my room, Hany^ and I have something you should see * 

I went up to Gumbley s room on the fifth floor and w'as olTered 
a beer Sandwiches were ordered and Gumbley handed me a 
three-page official-looking document desenbed at tlie top as tele- 
phone calls received and made by Philippe Gilbert, tlien sales 
director of PRB The phone calls had been monitored over a two- 
day penod I wasn t at all sure w'hat I had in my hands, but I 
realised at once that it was the kind of professional information- 
gathering that only Intelligence services undertook I looked at tlie 
information it contained There were calls overseas which earned 
a esses as well as numbers I noted a number of calls made to 
^ ^ bankers, to Mr Klibansla at Generale de Banque, witli 
libert had no obvious reason to be m touch m tlie course 
o s uties for Astra Two calls, I noticed, had been made to Alan 
eorge, a freelance journalist whom 1 knew worked for the 
and the Observer and had written an article, in winch 
Naught had b^n named, about BMARG tradmg mUi Iraq 

hnellw T "-'Aout access to 

Intelligence information 

waSne rzr ™ ‘'"“d Bull was 

allang dangerous tightrope if his business depended on playing 
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games of ‘who had what on whom’ to keep going There were no 
company boundanes any more in the arms business Covert deals 
undertaken by the cabal had seen to that Now that policy had 
changed, power was defined by what you knew It was a danger- 
ous situation built on the threat of exposure My fight to keep Astra 
going by threatenmg to expose Kock and the rest of them, and 
how we had been used by the cabal, was doomed to failure 
because, as in the case of Gerald Bull (who would pay with his 
life), the interests of the cabal ultimately would take precedence 
over everything 

Tliis document, which Gumbley had delivered to me with a 
smile and saw only in the context of Astra and PRB and the proof 
it seemed to contain of covert activities in the company, worried 
me because it bnked us with the man who probably had more 
knowledge than anyone about the cabal’s covert activities since 
the war had begun 

What Bull had at his fingertips and which was his insurance, 
we needed to know m order to wm our particular battles over 
Astra’s future But such knowledge was a very dangerous 
commodity 

Some two days later my secretary called to say, ‘Mr Kock wants 
to have a meeting in the St James’s Place office with some 
Ministry of Defence people at 9 or 10 o’clock in the evening I told 
Kock that as a non-executive director he could have access to the 
office only in normal business hours, and no strangers could be 
admitted without regular staff being present This provoked a 
funous argument that culminated in my telling him that 1 would 
have him thrown out of the office altogether if he caused my sec- 
retary any more trouble With all else that was happening llie idea 
of having Kock in the office with a couple of MoD cronies and the 

company files did not appeal to me 

Tliat It was an indication that matters had reached a terminal 
point became apparent when I returned to London It vas swi ( 
when it happened 

Tlie financial problems had been exacerbated by SG s irm 
refusal to negotiate the compensation claim 1 had enli^'t! r t a 
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assistance of Sir Kenneth Corfield (chan man of TANKS) as a 
quasi-arbitrator following a densory counter-offer by SGB, which 
involved a £5 5m interest-free loan to be ‘repayable on return to 
better fortune, Gechem shall eventually abandon the debt if 
PRB’s financial position has not improved by December 31, 
1990’ 


In mid-February Tun Laxton and I attended a meeting with 
Sir I&nnetb He reiterated that we would get the £12m compen- 
sation we had demanded, and said also that Guckney had fallen 
out with de Carmoy 

At a board meeting held on 21 February, it was agreed that I 
should wnte to Duronsoy and reject Ins counter-offer I told him 
that PRB needed financing to the tune of £20m plus Generale de 
Banque had recommended a cash injection of £16m into PRB and 
further money for restructuring costs I suggested a further meet- 
ing with Gechem, SGB and General de Banque Corfield then 
spoke to Duronsoy and Jous, but the result of our repiesentations 

was that on 27 February Duronsoy formally withdrew his offer of 
£5 5m 


I was told on the Thursday morning that they wanted to bnng 
Roy Barber m as chauman under the auspices of tlie Pru and 3i, 
^d there wasn’t any pomt m makmg a fight of it because tliey 

la all the votes At this stage I retamed my position as a dir ect nr 
on the boaid 


I then went round to the Pru with Anderson, and Gumbley 
came along to hear what was said I told the Pru I was very' dis- 
appointed about what had happened, I thought I had been very 
a y let down and that they hadn’t behaved honourably, but that 
was sufficiently lesponsible to do what was m the interests of tlie 
company provided there wasn’t anythmg gomg on wbch 1 didn’t 

nroLerlT^ * * ’"““Idn’t obstruct the appomtment of Barber 

ai inv 1 ?"^ j assurances Jones was so neivous 

anot Li himifehake was damp and clammy) that he had 

prsure i™ I thl pe^onJ 

pressure was enormous and had been for three months 
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I went back and they agreed a package of £300.000, a car, the 
value of the pension, BUPA, etc Tlieoretically it added up to 

about half a million In the event I got nothing 

Laurence Kngswood, our other non-executivc director and 
representative of Astia’s lawyers, Baileys. Shaw & Gillett, sug- 
gested I see Boodle Hatfield, who were the lawyers to the Duke ol 
Westminster 1 asked him why on earth would 1 need such a high- 
flying lawyer 

he said, ‘I used to be with them before I joined liaileys 
They’ve got a very good partner who deals with contracts We 
can’t act for you because we are acting for the company 

Baileys had been my personal solicitors. I brought them into 
the company Since then they had come a long way, acting for 
the Iraqis m the purchase from TI Group of Matnx Churchill for 
Bull and tlie Iraqis on the Lear Fan carbon fibre project, and lat- 
terly for Matnx’s managing director Paul Henderson I agreed to 

contact Boodle Hatfield. 

In the course of tliat day John Anderson, who ha een my 
associate when we first purchased Astra, came in to see me an 
said he wanted to go ‘If you are going, I don t want ^ 

can see that you’re right about Gumbley I had wame t at 

Gumbley would be next to go 

This created a complication from my point of view because 

immediately there was another couple of hundred thousan to e 

put on the table and he was not being forced out like me Still, 1 
couldn’t stop Anderson, and we went together to the solicitors, 
Boodle Hatfield, the following day and went over the situation m 
great detail The partner we saw. the employment expert, a Mr 
Drake, took notes, and I told him there was to be a board meet- 
ing the following day, when I wanted it all tied up without any 
fuss 

Next morning I got a phone call from Boodle Hatfield saying 
the partner we had briefed couldn’t attend, but he had delegate 
the ]ob to another partner, Robin Peile I was quite angiy. an 
said, ‘This is very important from my point of view How can you 
delegate this complicated affair to someone who hasn t been 
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properly briefed''’ I was lolfl not to woin. dial tlic new eliap bar! 
been bnelod coiiccdy 

Then Pcilc came on (be phone Wc h.id a long eoinei salion and 
at about 10 o’clock 1 said, ‘Well, this boaid meeting is at half-past 


one 


He replied, ‘I’m ven' soriy but I cjuinot jiossibl) make it at half 
one I’ve got a luncheon meeting which I simply fttin't cancel * 

1 couldn’t believe it. I said. ‘If yon can't com<‘ and your other 
partner has called off. I want anothei ptirtnei heic * 

Tins man said, ‘1 will get (heie as soon as 1 can after lunch ' 
Anderson and I went absolutely berserk about this W(‘ a-iked them 
to postpone the board meeting and they said ihe\ wouldn't post- 
pone It There were further c omplic4itions when corics[)ondencc 
regarding the package w'as hexed to us At the end of the day the 
board meeting went ahead and it w'as agrci'd in pnnciple that 
compensation would follow but W'c got no adutil signed letter on 
the grounds that oui law)'ers w'ere not picsent 

I received bills from Boodle I latficld for tiround £10.000 for 
some two weeks of ^v^tlng lettcis and failing to turn up I paid the 
first, about half of the total, and refused to pay the second half 
They issued a wnt against me and 1 countei -claimed tigainst them 
or all my compensation, some £500,000 It eventually came to a 
l^gistrar, a taxing mastci, in Chambers I represented myself 
ey were represented by another fii m, Reynolds. Porter and 
Chamberlain They expected to be able to settle tlie substance of 

K ^ woids to have me oidercd to pay tlieir second 

bill, belore my countei -claim had been settled Tlic Registrar held 
the opmion that my claim w'ent to the root of the matter and tliat 

1 ^ settled first, only then would it fall clear 

whether there was any justification for then call on me 

thp suddenly, duiingtheu* Uiiali Heap presentation to 

wh lawyers said, ‘Oh, there is one mattei 

paid us overlooked Mr James has actually over- 
paid us £900 on his fii st bill ’ ^ 

heanng^ran ^ brought die 

heanng to an end - was a stalemate Both claims are still held 


im 
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abeyance Fiom my point of view, I see no point in pursuing my 
claim until 1 have shown the full extent of the damage done to me 
and the illicit way in which I was forced out of Astra and the 
company was put into leceivership and dismantled From Boodle 
Hatfield’s point of view, after their farcical performance at the 
heanng. they have not shown themselves eager to pursue me 
I went next to David Kleeman, a former senior paitner of a 
firm of lawyers I had woiked with in the past and who was then a 
commercial consultant He advised me to go and see D J Freeman 
Meanwhile Roy Barber had got nd of Baileys and on 20 March 
1990 brought in a new and very tricky firm called S J Berwin It 
is interesting to note that the same firm and partner, Robert 
Burrow, were brought into Asil Nadir’s Polly Peck just before the 
rug was pulled there Freeman’s got absolutely nowhere with 
them Berwm’s were spinning the affair out so incredibly success- 
fully and Freeman’s were charging me about £240 an hour, that 
finally I went back to Kleeman and said, ‘Look, I am prepared to 
settle for a sum, however reduced from the offer first made, 
because at this rate it is going to cost me the whole amount of 
compensation m legal fees ’ 

So the idea was that I should settle for a quick £50K or £60K, 
which would about pay for the legal advice I had had so far 
Barber strung Kleeman out even beyond the point where I told 
Kleeman to give up, and the whole thing went on until Kleeman’s 
bill had reached £4Kor £5K, at which stage I felt totally exploited, 
even though, in comparison with the extortionate demands of the 
otheis, Kleeman’s fees were reasonable 

There seemed no way out of the web that Kock and Barber 
were spinning It began to seem as though they were not to be sat- 
isfied with my resignation, that they were out to break me, and 
the legal system which was there supposedly to defend my rights 
was, in the feet-draggmg way that it operates when given rein by 
the opposite side, acting in their interests 

I made a siUy mistake at this point I was so fed up with being 
led on by one lawyer and another that I told Kleeman he should 
take his money out of the tens of thousands that I had paid his 
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fnends, D J l^rccinan UnrloislandahK. Klrcinaii a wnf 

against mo for liis foo', 1 dofonriod it In sning that kli'ornan's 
advice had bctai poor, first by sending ini' to I'leeniairs uho failed 
to produce a result and tiii’n {leisisfing in (logmug a df‘ad hoi'v^* 
after I had told him to cease Ihit of couim* h(‘ won hi-, cvim' My 
only satisfaction was that the jurlge did sa\ that he had inen 
sympathy for my position 

At the time that actualb meant somethin*:, thon*:}! 'foodiif''-' 
knows It cost me enough hinalb. of couino two y'lit', after nn 
departure the company went into nTcnei^hip and tiun got me all 
nght, as Kock liad promised thev would 


As predicted, Gumblcv w*ent too I le had wntten to Man (ilark 
putting the problems at /Vstia into the peispeeli\e of the k:PHI‘:P 
agreement, the scciet monopoly agrecmiait between the MoD 
and Royal Ordnance Mad it not been for RPRICP. w e wuiild not 
have needed to buy PRB when we did PI^B had been conceded 
in part as a solution to the problems cieatcd b) PI^RCP. Our 
strategy had been to buy PRB to put /Vstra in a position where 
the company could compensate (by its immediate abilit\ to com- 
pete) for the loss of levcnue in BMARC which resulted directly 
from the secret agreement 

So Gumbley had WTitten to Alan Glaik pointing out that our 
problems had been seeded in EPREP, and we were looking for 
ar^ contracts to replace tlie shortfall in PRB Gasting aside all 
poUticd motivations in tlie demise of Astra, it W'as a reasonable 
enough request Why should tlie MoD, when w*e had alw*ays done 
eir bidding, refuse us the opportunity to sustain PRB and oper- 
e a ^mpany which, as it turned out. w*ouId have been 
mvduable m the approaclung Gulf War? We know the answ^er to 
FPrV^’ y ^ is stage Gumbley, too, knew* the answ*er But 
somptb ^ important to tlie government, so there w^as 

T m Gumbley’s request to 

Alan Ctok, though naturally Gtuubley dtd not spell tl, at It 

was “r to government 

He was ™ hy t 
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charge of the case told Gumbley, ‘there are two groups of people 
in this country whom you can’t afford to upset, and you’ve upset 
both of them ’ 

Kock wanted Gumbley out, and he wanted (and got) all the 
rest of the onginal Astra directors out too The arrest filled the bill 
perfectly in Gumbley’s case and was perfectly in tune with what 
else was going on At the time, the government. Intelligence and 
Customs were deeply involved in another lirame-up, his arrest 
more or less coinciding with the seizure by Customs of the 
Euromac ‘nuclear’ capacitors 

It was revealed at Gumbley’s tnal that the order to arrest him 
emanated fi'om ‘very senior levels of the Ministry of Defence pro- 
curement executive’ and that a ‘government minister’ was 
involved in the decision 

You will hear that Gumbley was eventually put in pnson for 
corruption, a distinctly dubious charge m itself, as I wiU describe, 
but the point is that, at the start, corruption was nothing to do 
with It It was a political matter At the Trade and Industry Select 
Committee Inquiry into Exports to Iraq, Gumbley explained what 
happened 

The MoD police (a political pobce force, the very organisation 
posted to guard our supposedly independent competitor, RO — no 
regular force participated in this charade) turned up at his house 
one evemng, unannounced ‘By the lime they searched the house 
and office and had got me to the police station I think it might 
have been 1 0 o’clock [pm] My interview with the police finished 
at 2 22 in the mormng ’ 

Mr James Gran asked, ‘What were the range of quesUons you 
were asked by the MoD police which might give us an idea, and 
indeed you an idea, as to why you were arrested in tlie first placed 

Gumbley replied, ‘All the questions were around tins agi ce- 
ment [their concern was whether he had a copy of the LI RE 
agreement which he had mentioned in his letter (o Alan C ar '] 
what I knew of it, what I considered the implications were from a 
political situation, what I tliought the sccuiity classi ication 
documents was ^Fhey subsequently found out the agn ( men 
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had nothing to do with me whatsoever and moved on to other 
matters I got tlie impression that if they could not get me on the 
agieement, they would get me on something else ’ 

As in my case for compensation, legal representation became a 
cntical factor in Gumbley’s disposal I have already mentioned 
Trowers & Hamlins Tliey are the firm of lawyers that ‘’process’ 
donations to Tory Party funds Anthony Gosselin Trower is a 
director of the ‘nver compames’ and now a consultant to the 
Trowers & Hamlins practice He is a former Intelligence and 
SAS officer ^ 

Appropnately enough, Trowers & Hamlins are also the firm 
winch Kock recruited in the spring of 1989 to help him map out 
his strategy m the boardroom battles that culminated, successfully 
for him, in the ousting of the Astra directors and their investigation 
by the DTI He did this without the permission or indeed the 
knowledge of any other member of the mam board of Astra 
In December 1990, long after we had all been thrown out, he 
sought at a board meeting to appiove pa^mient to Trowers Sc 
Hamlms out of company funds In effect, Astra was to pay for its 
own scuttling T&.H is mmuted as havmg been enlisted ‘to provide 
mdependent advice durmg the penod of board room battles to 
catalogue events and evidence to be handed over to S J Berwm 
relative to the DTI Inquiry ’ 

Now, m Gumbley’s hour of need, who should Kock recom- 
mend to represent him? 

Messrs Trowers &. Hamlins were recommended to me by a 
director of Astra Holdings PLG, one Stephanus Adolphus Kock,’ 
recalled Gumbley under oath after T&H had served Gumbley 
with a Statutory Demand in the sum of £15,909 40 on 28 June 
1993 in the bankruptcy couit 

Asti a. Gumbley contmued, ‘had been set up by the govern- 
ment as a cover-up for unofficial sales of certain aims to Iraq It 
IS my beLef tliat I was set up by tlie authorities in order to discredit 
Astra over these sales (Kock] was involved with the Secunty 
I cr\ ic(^ and acting on behalf of tlie government I have also dis- 
co\cre that Trowers & Hamlins were not only acting for Mr 
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Kock but also were responsible for the handling of certain funds 
held by the Conservative Party who were and remain pait of the 
government I therefore believe that there was a considerable 
conflict of interest ’ 

Kock put T&H on to Gumbley before any charges had been 
made Police interest had however already switched from the 
EPREP agreement, which clearly, Gumbley had never had, to 
possession of an MoD telephone director}’, to a gift of a second- 
hand car he had made to a fnend in the Ministry of Defence some 
while earlier This charge had been dumped on Gumbley by 
someone at BMARC 

It was reported in die press that Gumbley, ‘believes that his let- 
ter to Clark prompted the Master General of Ordnance, General 
Sir John Stibbon, to contact his old colleague Major-General 
Donald Isles [of BMARC] and acquaint him with a concern that 
Gumbley was digging too deep Certainly the former managing 
director BiD McNaught has confirmed that the “Grantham fac- 
tion*’ laid information with the MoD police that led to Gumbley s 
arrest ’ 

It is worth mentioning that Stibbon was on the MoD panel with 
Trefgarne at the Press Conference at the British Army Equipment 
Exliibition in 1988 when Trefgarne promised a reply (which was 
never forthcoming) to a question about competition between RO 
and Astra on ammumtion supply This occurred just a week or so 
before the EPREP/RO monopoly became known 

Ghns Gumbley’s neck was in the noose, and people were lining 


up to help puU it tight „ i i 

In a handwntten letter dated 9 March 1990, after Chns had 
been questioned but before his arrest, his solicitor at 
attempts at one and the same time to reheve Gu ey o - 
for his defence, to influence and temper his ‘approach' to my 

replacement m the Astra chair (Roy 

fnendly, even family, atmosphere in whic 

Gumbley and at the same time to advise Kock on 

egy, a cmcial plank of which is Gumbley s resignation, not to say 


prosecution' 
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Barstow, the WTitcr, seems to be enjoying ever)^ niorncnl of the 
charade, giving his client (Gumbley) the idea that he is more 
important even than a Saturday night with his fnends 


Dear Chns, 

This is for your private eye and is privileged as between 
solicitor and client Colin and I can't be sure we're nghl, but 
this is how It looks to us at the minute 

My telephone on Saturday night with friends is 0296-75- 
238 We are expensive animals who chaigc by the hour and 
you can imagine how much time and midnight oil this sort of 
thing involves I will send you a formal engagement letter next 
week but ought to warn you we shall need to be put in funds at 
the outset now It will all drag on, I fear, and it would be real- 
istic of me to suggest you let me have £5,000 now which I shall 
put in client a/c, rendering bills to you monthly, or more fre- 
quently if the amount of work done seems to justify it I hope 
very much that the Company will judge it right to enable its 
servants to defend themselves in such circumstances as these 
(which are a long way from ‘hand in the till’), and I think you 
should seek to estabbsh that as quickly as possible It makes 
your approach to Roy Barber that much more crucial from 
your pomt of view Good wishes from, 

Gerry 

I’ve just called your daughter & have heard you are all coming 

to London tomorrow morning I’ve asked her to ask you to call 
me at my flat en route 


Gerry Bestow was subsequently sent out to run Trowers & 
am ms office m Abu Dhabi, which was set up in June 1993 
- aving been saddled with sokertors creatively mvolved m advis- 
j GumBley is next advised by Barstow to resign 

kely to result m avo.dmg conviction, which is hard to credit 
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j notfier March fetter fmm T&f I suggests - 1 think that on how 
}ou behave now defends, to a laigc extent, your chances of avoid- 
ing a cnmmal roiniction . It may be appropnate for you to offer 
im [Barber] your immediate resignation on whatever terms will 
seem fair m die circumstances ... I feel it would be bad from your 
point of view \7s a \is die company if you were to delay approach- 
ing Boy Barber [with your resignation] until after the MoD police 
seek to inicrv'icw you ’ 

The pnority is to get Gumbfey out, then to drive a wedge 
iDctwcen Gumbley and any support available to him ‘Assuming, 
os \ou must (for sheer safety’s sake) that Gerald James or some 
colleague of his is die source of the dp-off,’ the letter warns, ‘all 
those who knew about die matter , will now wish to distance 
themselves from it to protect themselves J do not think that 
you should attempt to draw James out on who tipped off the 
MoD It could be James or it could be others on his orders I 
should avoid frightening any of them more than you have to ’ 

Does it not make your sldn crawP Dutifully, Gumbley met 
Barber on It March and offered his resignation Barber — whether 
or not he knew that Gumbley was to be arrested two days later — 
urged him to think about his posidon and to offer his resignation 
at a board meeting scheduled for 15 March, by which time, fol- 
lowing his official arrest on the 13th, there was no possibility for 
the other directors to object 

Following his resignation, on 22 March Gumbley travelled to 
Brussels and met Harry Kranlz, Gerald Bull and a lawyer In evi- 
dence to the Trade and Industry Select Committee Inquiry into 
Exports to Iraq, he said 

I had a phone call from a colleague of mine who suggested he 
would like to see me and suggested he could help me I went, 

It was a perfeedy natural thing to do [Bull] suggested to me 
that the sale of PRB by Gechem and SGB was incorrect and he 
felt he would like to help in assisting me as a pnvate share- 
holder in suing SGB for the sale of PRB to ourselves He also 
informed me my demise at the particular time had been 
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engineeied to icmovc me fiom Asti a and he was willing to 
provide e\ndence and proof of that so f conld hi'lp fight thiit 
particulai case as well I had been ancstcfl by the MoD 
police He did say that my ai i cst by the MoD police wab an 
engineeied manoeuvre He said [my rcmo\al from the 
Boaid of Astra] was canned out to disci edit me and to cause me 
to have to i esign fiom Asti a 

Mr Doug Hoyle: Did he suggest who might be doing ihat'^ 
Gumbley: He did suggest it, yes 
Hoyle: ^dio was it^ 

Gumbley: He suggested it was the British govci nment with 
SGB Wliat happened was w^e wei e due to meet the follow- 
ing week, on the Monday 
Hoyle: ^^dio is we? 

Gumbley: Dr Bull and a solicitor or la^^yer he had appointed 
to tiy to help fight the case and we agreed to bi ing as much 
evidence togetlier as we had We agieed to meet on tlie Monday 
to discuss this and see the best way forward Aftei I left him 
and I flew back to the UKm the morning, at 5 o'clock I had a 
phone call to say he had been murdered 

On his return to Gatwick from seeing Bull, Gumbley telephoned 
me at home on his car telephone, asking me to go back wnth Inm 
to Brussels the following week and bring any files on PRB He told 
me he had seen a fiiend who would be helpful Immediately I said, 
Ah, the good doctor ’ He seemed surpnsed that I knew 

Bull was in fact murdered little more than an hour aftei 
Gumbley had left him, shot from behmd with a silenced 7 65mm 
pistol as he fumbled for his keys to the ftont dooi of his apartment, 
which was on the sixth floor of a modern apartment block m 
Avenue Frangois Folie in Uccle, Brussels 

I must confess, Gumbley added to the committee, ‘from that 
point onwards I have maintained the lowest possible profile I 
could adopt I have not spoken to anybody, I have not got mvolved 
in anything. 1 have not discussed it witli anybody until this day ’ 
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Fo]lo^\^ng Bull’s murder. Gumblcy wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minisicr. Mrs Tiiatcher, about his case, only to be re-arrested on 
llic eve of the seizure of Supcrgun barrels at Teesidc docks, and 
held overnight in police cells The police said that ‘who I had seen 
when I was tliere [Brussels] had caused a lot of trouble,’ recalled 
Gumbley later He made his court appearance on the morning 
that Supergun became front page news Shortly afterwards he 
received a letter from the Pnme Minister’s office which told him, ‘I 
hope dial now you understand the government’s view ’ 

Gumbley was sentenced to nine months in pnson 
A man called Tony McCann had been brought in by Barber to 
take Gumbley’s place on tlie board on 13 March He spent his 
time reading newspapers with his feet on the desk while Kock and 
Barber got on with the dismemberment of the company and the 
disposal of the remaining directors Anderson meanwhile had 
employed the Queen’s solicitors. Fairer, and settled for £50,000 
compensation He resigned formally on 9 Apnl Miller and Guest, 
accused by Kock of having known about Gumbley’s gift of the car, 
were compelled to resign on 22 March, the day of Gerald Builds 
death Kngswood was forced into resigning on 21 May, after the 
new management contested Baileys, Shaw & Gillett’s fees over the 
PRB acquisition, and it was said that Kngswood found himself 
faced with a conflict of interest in the matter I resigned form'aJIy 
as a director of the board on 12 April 1990 

Kock alone was left of the board that had acquired PRB 
Some time later Anderson was harassed in Ins home m Scotland 
by MoD police, who arnved without an official warrant, arrested 
him and took him down by car to Glasgow and then by air to 
Gatwick He was treated like a common criminal, and a MoD 
pobce car met the aircraft and took him to Ramsgate En route, 
driving like madmen, the pohee became involved in an accident 
near Canterbury which caused Anderson a neck injury' which has 
left him unable to dnve more than twenty or thirty miles without 
stopping Later Anderson said. The arrest came completely out of 
the blue It has affected my health, my family relationships and 
the ability to get a new job ’ 
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FollovvTng the accident, Andeison was turfed out to find a fnend 
to stay with near Canterbury Tlie next day he was told to report 
to Empress Building, the MoD building neai Earls Com t in 
London After a few bnef questions, he was given an air ticket to 
go home 

The MoD police have no junsdiction beyond a certain distance 
from an MoD base, and they cannot act except tlirough the ordi- 
nary police Moreover, there was no right of arrest in Scotland on 
an English warrant and the Prosecutor Fiscal would not issue a 
Scottish warrant In spite of complaining for several years to the 
Police Complaints Authonty, no action has been taken A lettci 
from Charles Kennedy, Anderson’s MP, to the Ministry of Defence 
was answered by the Junior Defence Mimster Viscount Cranborne 
to the effect that ‘Mr Anderson was only wanted as a witness’ 
Tins prompted a reply from Kennedy, ‘If tliat is how you treat a 
witness, God knows how you Ueat a suspect ’ 

The sales director Jolin Sellens, though never a member of the 
mam board, havmg accompanied me to Saudi, also had to be dis- 
credited The nsk of what he might have found out was too great 
When the boom went up, he was run off the road by a lony and 
nearly lolled It happened near Bnstol on tlie M4 He was i*un mto 
the central bamer and was in hospital for a fortnight This was 
May or June 1990 Subsequently he was arrested on yet another 
trumped-up charge about a motor car 

In Gumbley’s case, the MoD man, Denms Stowe, to whom he 
had given a car was an old fnend from the earliest days but not in 
a position to influence contracts There was no question of bribery 
Stowe was. in addiUon, reportedly m tiouble on his own account 
with the MoD and the charge followed on that With Sellens, it was 
c\cn moie ludicrous We had employed a chap, Ma.]or Larry 
I lollingsworth from Abu Dhabi, who had been m the Royal 
Ordnance Corps Sellens had known Inm from previous opera- 
tions Hollingsworth had been at Longtown — the central 
ammunition depot w-here half the Falklands stulf was sent fiom 
and w here Alin anc stored its ammunition — before going out to 
^ Vbu Dhabi, and Sellens used to go up there and see him Sellens 
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was questioned about supplying a Volvo car to him, which was 
true, but what happened w’as tins 

Hollings\vorth had been going to join us m January 1989, he 
was due to leave the army in December 1988, but at the last 
minute the MoD told him that the ruler wished him to stay on, 
and if he did they'd not only make up his pay but would raise him 
from the rank of major to lieutenant-colonel He had been open 
about it, but his wife had fancied the idea of him becoming 
lieutenant-colonel and possibly improving his pension and so on, 
so that is what he did, staying on for another year in Abu Dhabi 
Sellens. in the full expectation that he was going to join us in 
January' 1989, had already provided him with the normal perks 
which we seemed to pro\nde to executives, including a Volvo To 
confirm our intention to keep the position open to Hollingsworth 
and show goodwill, Sellens had let his wife have the car before he 
arnved VJien Sellens told us, we said to Hollingsworth, Well, 
hang on to the car until you come ’ He offered to pay so much 
towards the cai, and I believe the fee that was agreed was £2,400 
or £4,000. 

That was the sum of it, but they seized on it and said again 
that we had provided a servant of the Crown with a car, which 
was of course quite true but demonstrably not in any sense cor- 
rupUon That was the basis of the alleged case against him. which 
of course was dropped But it was used by the MoD police to 
intimidate him, to shut Sellens up 

Hollingsworth, who has since distinguished himself on relief 
work m Bosnia, dealt with the MoD police m a traditional military 
manner When asked any questions he refused to answer other 
than with name, rank and numbei — that s training for you * 
Another man whom 1 believe suffered as a result of his connec- 
tion with Gumbley and me was Lionel Jones, tlie man who told us 
we were being used to siphon off the missing millions from the 
Jordan Defence Package 

The first time I met Lionel was at an army equipment exhibi- 
tion when he was working for Royal Ordnance In fact t^yo of the 
people who came to us from RO had worked directly under him - 
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Graham Willett, who knew all about the Cypnis contract during 
all that rumpus with Isles, and a man called Tngger, who rashly 
had been sacked when his knowledge of the relationship between 
the RO and the government would have been invaluable 

Later Chris Gumblcy and I did in fact ask Lionel himself to 
come and work for us, and he told me that he wished he had 
because his knowledge could have saved us much heartache 
Lionel latched on to Gumblcy and me, and became something of 
a shadow to Gordon Foxlcy as well 
At the time of the pnvatisation of RO (1987), Lionel Jones had 
been sales supremo at the company Afterwards he became per- 
sonal assistant to Peter Kenyon, RO’s then chief executive It may 
be that Lionel first began keeping in contact with us with some- 
thing of an official mterest m how much we knew about the covert 


activities — you work for RO, you work for the government 
We certainly made an odd tno, Foxley, Gumbley and I Foxley, 
you will recall, was a former head of ammunition purchasing at 
MoD convicted in October 1993 for receiving £1 5m kickbacks 
from Fratelli Borletti of Milan, Junghans of Schramberg, 
Germany, and Raufoss of Gjovik, Norway — fuse or munitions 
manufacturers His alleged corruption had not come to light until 
some five years after it was supposed to have been committed 
Perhaps more to the pomt, Foxley left the MoD in 1982, staying 
on at their request for one more year Tlie contract he Wcis blamed 
for occurred long after his departure I have very senous doubts 
that he was put in prison for the reasons for which he was 
chafed I believe he may have been mvolved m somethmg sinis- 
ter because of his specialist knowledge and that he is afraid to 

defend himself properly When his appeal came up recently, it 
received very little pubbcity 

Am(mg Foxley s expertise at the MoD, where he had worked 
er had been in the nuclear arena, as an expert m 

Redbeard The his- 

bnl V.T ^ Faldmgworth arte .s that ,t was a Lancaster 

was T squadron in the Second World War and 

en cveloped as a nuclear weapons storage facility for W 
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bombers stationed at nearby Scampton Its 800-acre area had 
runways, security towers, double security fencing and a huge 
investment by the RAF on bomb, weapons storage, and other 
buildings Like Foxley, the site had thus been involved in nuclear 
arms technology^ — the most sensitive of issues 

Tlie official reason for giving up the site as a nuclear storage 
facility was said to be its betrayal to the Russians by a Swedish 
colonel, which struck me as remarkably tliin when the Russians 
would know such potential targets as a matter of routine 

Its official removal from the UK nuclear map did not, however, 
remove its capability After Astra acquired BMARC, the 
Faldingworth site, which fell almost exclusively under the control 
of Major-General Isles, was still equipped for nuclear storage, and 
remained so at the time we became aware that it was being used 
covertly by the government-approved arms and propellant cartel 

If the reader is mclmed to question the logic m any desire by the 
West to arm Iraq with nuclear weapons, it is a fact, corroborated 
in Congressman Henry Gonzalez’s Inquiry into the Trade with 
Iraq, that Iraqi scientists were present at an advanced thermonu- 
clear detonation seminar m Portland, Or^on, in September 1989 
Listed among the registrants are M Ahadd, S Ibrhim and H 
Mahd, all of the A1 Qaqaa State Establishment, PO Box 5134, 
Baghdad, Iraq A1 Qaqaa was the ‘sensiUve establishment’ where 
the Observer journalist Farzad Bazoft was arrested, later to be 
executed in March 1990 

On one level, when Lionel Jones came on the scene, the only 
connecting link between Foxley, Gumbley and myself would 
appear to be that in our own ways we had thwarted the status 
quo and had to be squashed at all costs There was very real con- 
cern, for example, about the extent of our knowledge about the 
government’s EPREP agreement with RO But tliat is to ignore 
the odd focus of Lionel’s bnef on Foxley, who was approached in 
1988 by Isles and Avery to participate in a ‘fusing’ programme at 
BMARC 

I believe tliat an investigation into tlie connection between the 
MoD, BMARC, and RO (to which Mi C I Barlow of Coopers & 
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Lybrand, the receivers, safe-sold Faldingv^orth after we had 
resigned), particularly in the context of the facilities which 
BMARC had to offei as a coveit staging post at Faldingworth, 
would cast a more illuminating light on what it is they fear we do 
know 

What IS for sure is that when Lionel Jones came over to our 
side, he laid himself open to risk 

Lionel gave the journalist David Hellier a lift down to 


Gumbley s trial, which was in March 1991, and a ical manipu- 
lated farce Lionel complained to Hellier that he had a boil on his 
neck and was feeling run down He went home afterwards and I 
spoke to him that evening, apologising for not being there the 
day he had attended He sounded terrible on the phone, his 
speech slurred He said he didn’t feel very well I asked him what 
was wrong, and he said he didn’t really know 

The next day I rang, and he was in a coma He never came out 
of It I spoke to bs wife when he was developing additional prob- 
lems such as pneumonia, and said, ‘Foi goodness’^ sake, he is an 
employee of Royal Ordnance, they must have some soi t of health 
scheme Don’t bother about your local doctor, get the best spe- 
cialist I asked her, What the hell is Peter Kenyon domg for him^" 
ntis Aerospace has access to aviation medicme, which involves 
breathing and lungs and what have you You can get tlie best 
advice possible What is going on^’ 

There Mowed some nux-up with bs doctor - he didn’t go mto 
ospi quic y enough, he didn’t get the nght specialist I rang 
enyon up about it, and he said he couldn’t believe it, no one had 
told bm I said, ‘I can’t beheve tbs Tbs man is ternbly lU, he’s 

T here you are, supposedly bs boss, 

do sLetbng ^ 

then' d!d around m circles I gather RO 

a^d-such a n T that such- 

and such a specialist was going to look at it 

(eilhorUcn 1 '““h" prescnption 

taken the wrong insulin or forgotten an injecUon), but Las 
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veiy uneasy about it I knew that he had been a diabetic practi- 
cally all of Ins life, and diabetics who have a lifetime’s expenence 
of the disease and travelled the world tend not to make mistakes 
like that 

I told John Reed of Defence Industry Digest what I suspected 
because IJonel had been one of his best sources of information on 
the propellant story No one apart from his family seemed to do 
anydiing about him He seemed to go down so quickly, and no 
one did anything Tlien, after all that, he was cremated, so there 
was no possibility of an autopsy 

Reed expressed no surpnse, Lionel’s demise fitted a clear pat- 
tern in what was happening — the arrests, the threats, the 
comment on Gumbley*s arrest by the Prime Munster’s office, the 
murders of Moyle and Bull, the extraordinary activities of the 
MoD police, and the assassination shortly afterwards of Andre 
Cools, the man investigating tlie circumstances surrounding the 
sale of PRB 

Lionel’s funeral was in Apnl 1991, just a week or so after 
Gumbley was sentenced to nine months in pnson I didn’t like 
many of the people from RO, but Lionel was a human being, a 
very decent man It womes me still, and always will, that he died 
because he was trying to help us I attended his funeral, as did 
Gordon Foxley Poor Chns Gumbley was by that tune framed up 
in jail When I visited hun m May 1991 and told him of Lionel’s 
death, the first words he uttered were, Was he murdered^’ 

In June 1990, Kock and Barber took the unprecedented step of 
invitmg a Department of Trade and Industry inquuy into the 
activities of the company for which they worked Simultaneously 
a press campaign began which served to undermme the position 
of the old Astra directors This was mounted by a firm called 
Shandwick which became Astra’s PR company as soon as we 
were kicked out Shandwick, a firm run by Selwyn Cummer’s 
brother, Peter, would become the PR company foi the MoD dur- 
ing the' Gulf War No company had ever previoulsy asked for a 
DTI Inquiry into itself Anyone with the least knowledge and 
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industry public company's lesponsibility to its diaieholflen It n 
not enough foi the government to do its diitN work, step a^ide. *^ 0 ) 
enough is enough and slam tltc company diiectors on tin* head 

In the case of Asti a, let me pvc ^ou one example of inten entiori 
in oui business by the govei nmcnl. w'hich materialh affected the 
validity of Astia’s rcpicscntations to its sharoholdeis The example 
concerns Astra’s piospeclus foi the lights issue to pui chase 
BMARC, and the decision by the govet nment secicth to sign the 
UPREP agreement two months eai liei 
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EPREP was motivated by the government’s need for secrecy 
after they had sold Royal Ordnance to British Aerospace as an 
expression of then avowed policy to introduce competition to 
MoD arms and ammunition 

We pi epared a prospectus for the purchase of BMARC on that 
basis The section ‘Reasons and benefits of the Acquisition’ rec- 
ommends to shareholders the purchase of BMARC on the basis 
that It would establish Astra as a competitor with Royal Ordnance 
for MoD business The prospectus was published in May 1988 

However, in March, the government had already signed 
EPRER a monopolist agreement to give RO 80 per cent of its 
business behind our backs, and felt so guilty about it that they 
didn’t even announce it News of EPREP seeped out in July 1988, 
four months after it had been signed, two months after Astra’s 
prospectus had been submitted to the DTI and gone unques- 
tioned by them 

What this means, and we should be quite clear about this, is 
that the government knew that what we were promising our 
shareholders was false and did nothing to put matters nght We 
did not know Neither did we have any reason to 

The decision by the DTI inspectors to ignore completely the 
government’s responsibility to Astra shareholders lies at the very 
root of what was wrong in Tliatcher's Britain Despite all the puff 
about free markets and competition, it was a Toiy government 
committed to self-interest and we are reaping its stale yield to dus 
day 

What’s more, tins failure by the inspectors to identify govern- 
ment culpability was inevitable, and arises out of an essential 
incongruity 

The inspectors were employed by the government through the 
DTI, up to Its neck in illegal exports of arms and it had a vested 
interest in the outcome of the inquiiy Would tlie inspectoi^, luin 
on the hand that feeds^ Thcie was nevei an> danger of their 
investigating the go\ crnmciits lolc in Astra, and the> swept aside 
the vco' idea of it on the third page of then report 

DTI inquiries, as pieseiitlj constituted are an adjurat of tire 
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establishmcnrs abuse of powtM. It is nioie ibau c’oinndiMK e that 
no majoi City scandal has fcatuied a DTI inqnin. be it 1 Jo\fb. 
BCGL Piudential Assurance (losses of £1bn on estate apnic) 
investments). Royal Insuiaiue (losses of £4—300111 foi four or fixe 
yeais) oi Guardian Royal Exchange (lossi's on an Italian sting of 
some £500m) Thcic arc many othei examph's. tb(‘ most notable 
leccnt one being that of my foimei emplo\ers. Baiings 

In Astra’s case, had the inspcclois been independent of gov- 
ernment, they would have been free to examine tho>,e aspects of 
the business in which govcinment was in\ol\ed But the) were 
not independent 

Colin Rimei and KI^MG Peat Marwick's John \X'bite wcie tied 
to government by the same strings that xx'ork e\ei\ contract 
betv,'een a buyer (in this case the government) and a sellci (in this 
case Rimer and3Tdiite) a sub-text that speaks, at the success level, 
of the mutual satisfaction of both parties* needs 

Theie is a lesson foi the future in this, which I believe is ven 
much m the public mteiest. and it is a pi etty obvious one 

Inspectors on public incjuines should be independent of (and 

never appointed by) paities involved with the subject under 
investigation 


Unfortunately, in oui case, theie were stnngs attaching oui 
piosecutois to interested paities in all lands of wa)s. vv'hich in a 

court of law could have excluded Rimer and Wdiite fioin any 
participation 

Cohn Rimer and John While weie appointed as inspectois by 

eter ej at the DTi I became aware aftei they were appointed 

Uiat Peter Lilley was a school fiiend of Colin Riiiiei 1 le was a 

rect contempoiaiy at the Dulwich Juiuoi School, the Dulwich 

oUege Senior School, and indeed at Cambndge Univeisity Clins 

ow ey obtained infoi maUon from within the DTI that tliey had 

been at school togethei, were great friends and had actually been 

ecu diiving off together in a chauffeur-dnven cai togethei while 
tne inquii 7 was on ® 

Tlie position of Jolin Wliite is even moie inteiestin- He is a 
senior parmer in KPMG Peat Mamach He was tlie h^ddfe East 
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paitnei in KPMG and was apparently personal advisei to the 
rulers of Abu Dhabi and Dubai His firm were also auditors to 
British Aerospace and Royal Ordnance, who were our main 
competitors 

On those grounds alone his appointment was surprising, but 
there is more Peats were also adviseis to ISC Ferranti on their 
merger and became joint auditois of ISC Fen anti afterw'^ards 
Peats weie also auditors to BNL, who were the mam source of 
funds for Iiaqi armaments in the 1980s when $5bn worth of US 
funds were channelled through banks like BCCI, Chemical Bank, 
Irving Trust and Morgan's to Iraq by vanous routes, exclusively to 
buy arms Peats were the auditors to BNL in the US, giving clean 
audits for the five yeai s before the alleged scandal broke In then 
Brussels office. Peats were advisers to Gerald Bull, SRC (Bull’s 
company) and the Iraqis on the purchase of the Leai Fan carbon 
fibre plant in Northern Ireland That pui chase was actually 
finalised but had to be unscrambled foUowmg objections by the 
Israelis and the Amencans, who, it has smce been claimed, were 
objecting only because they wanted to sell them an Amencan car- 
bon fibre plant 

What makes Peats’ mvolvement stranger still is that the former 
manager of their Milan office, Tony Natelli, became mvolved in 
the Avenel project in the United States which was funded through 
BCCI and its Amencan banking offshoot Nobody knew where the 
funds came from, there was supposed to be a $'12 5m transfer 
from Basel in Switzerland, but nobody knew the original soiace 

Natelli was the developer of the property that miraculous!) 
went to senior figures in the Bush administi alion who were 
involved m the Iran— Iraq supply, and leadmg figures in tlie bank- 
ing industry' It is a very' prestigious dev'elopment There was an 
inquiry mlo it, but no one got anyw'here But again Peats was 
involved 

llie other mam aspect is that mMG Peat Mai\\'ick. with the 
other five leading firms of accountants, but particularly Peats and 
Price Waterhouse, are the mam beneficianes of £millions of funds 
to assist m the privatisation operations conducted b\ the 
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Consen^ative Party So, as a company, Peats is a tenific beneficiary^ 
of government largesse and obviously our interests weie of no 
significance to them in relation to government interests 

The DTI have wntten letteis to me about the independence of 
inspectors, when in my opinion they are about as independent as 
the balls on a bull 

Pei haps the last word should go to Sir John Nott, whose 
thoughts on using DTI inspectors to investigate alleged fiaud 
and coiporate wrongdoing were published in the Sunday Tunes 
on 10 October 1994 The system, he said, hs in disrepute DTI 
inspectors increasingly make no sense You tend to get a 
couple of pompous, publicity- seekmg inspectors who set them- 
selves up to be a legal court It is all too much like a star 
chambei As a result a terrorist who murdeis 30 people m Oxford 
Street has many more nghts than a person suspected of City 
fraud ’ 

Fiom the DTI Inquiry into Asti a Holdings PLC, let us move to tlie 
House of Commons Trade and Industry^ Select Committee Inquiry 
into Exports to Iraq, undei taken of course by membeis of 
Parliament, which started late in 1990 and got back into full 
s^^^ng after the Gulf War m July 1 991 Naturally Astra figured 
prominently', but as with the DTI Inquiry by Rimer and \^diite. 
Kock figuied hardly at all 

In the DTI Inquiry', evidence I gave about Kock was actually' 
omitted from the report altogether, specifically my description of 
his death threat to me in the Beikeley Hotel Gumbley had the 
same story ^Xllen I objected to the omission, I was told tliat my 
evidence had been deliveied off the lecord. when tlie inquiry was 
not in pi Opel session But is any' evidence submitted to a public 
inquiry’ off the iccord^ 

On this point of what is peimitted as evidence, tlie Tiade and 
Induct r\ Select Commiltec fl ISC) fared no better 1 must menUon 
in partK ular the successful attempt by the MoD and ministeis to 
po’v eni the summonsing of Roger I Hiding and Bob Primrose, the 
t V o ofnc lals to \s horn Gumbley and 1 reported the Supci gun 
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propellant contract, on the basis that it ‘would be inappropriate 
and unproductive’ 

In regard to this, Sir Richard Scott pointed out to Sir Robin 
Butler that paragraph 10 of the Osmotherly rules suggests that the 
Select Committee has the power and nght to call a witness other 
than the nominees of the minister 


Sir Robin agreed that ‘both sides have a certain power’, but 
added that the minister also ‘has a power to instruct the person 
called, whether they were mute or co-operative’ 

Are we to understand from this that there was no point in the 
committee exercising its nght to summon Pnmrose and Harding, 
as, m any event, the two persons in quesUon would have been told 
how to respond by their civil service masters, and nothing or 
nothing significant would have been forthcoming from them^ If 
that extraordinary admission by the Cabinet Secretary were true, 
and m the case of Harding, whom I like and trust, I somehow 
doubt that he would have avoided tlie truth, then what was there 
to prevent their appearing? 

What actually happened was made clear m a letter dated 14 
February 1992 from Nicholas Bevan (MoD) to the Cabinet Office 
The Cabinet Secretary and the PUS at MoD advised ministers 
that ‘following inter- departmental consultation, which has 
included Sir Michael Quinlan and Sir Robin Butler. Ministers have 
been advised to respond that since Messrs Pnmrose and Harding 
are retired ’ 

Now let us look at the importance of Primrose and Harding to 
the deliberations of the TISC over Astra Roger Harding had been 
involved witli Astra from 1983, when we had met him as Defence 
Counsellor in the BnUsh Emixassy in Wasliington. at the Has Vegas 
Defense Exhibition 

Harding had guided, and then with the assistance of Ditk 
Vbite, helped implement our American (and Canadian) polic)' 
Witii Harding we had alwa\s felt that theie were pos<ihi}i{a!S 
there uas optimism and aho\e all trust I have absoiulei} no 
doubt, too. that he was instrumental in our introdiution to 
A.tciidvne and the Waitei-s Group, pmbabh oui most 
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acquisition By tliat. I mean that he was lesponsible foi involving 
us in the MoD fuse deal that led us to Walteis, as well as geneially 
in the US foi the implementation of the Tliatchei /Reagan special 
relationship, so fai as it affected defence sales 

\^'hen Harding returned to England to become Deputy Head of 
Defence Sales at the MoD, he worked under Chandler, one of the 
innci cotene, but he nevertheless took it upon Inmself to tip us off 
about the Supeigun contiact at PRB 

There weie good reasons for the MoD not to want Harding to 
tcstifY- but 1 must say that it was low even by MoD standards for 
Mr Bevan. ha\nng advised his absence, then to blame Haiding at 
the TISC hearing on 27 Febmary 1992 foi taking the decision not 
to inform ministeis of the said propellant conti’act 

Pnmrose was a rather different kettle of fish, veiy much moie 
in the background, although he had been among the first on the 
scene to look round the plant and stoiage facilities of BMARC on 
liehalf of the MoD aftei we acquiied the company fiom Oeilikon 
Kingsw ood had spoken to Pnmiose as he went lound the plant 
and leai ned fiom him that he had been in Intelligence and hoped 
to letuni to it shoilly By the time Pnmrose met Clins Cowley ovei 
the Supeigun. he was being leferied to, in classic spook style, 
"iinpK as ‘the Colonel’ It seems likely, all-in-all, diat Piimiose. to 
whom (airnhlcy passed oui infoimation on the Supeigun piopel- 
lani contiiict. %\as Intelligence liaison foi defence sales 

Between them. 1 larding and Pnmrose might have been pressed 
to --lied Imht on the peculiar and developing lelationship of the 
Mol) with Vstia. Walieis/\ecud)nc. BMARC and PRB 

1 he Selei'i f.omniittee might have asked Piimiose. foi exam- 


pi'*. ahfjut till* part pla\ed b\ the EPBEP agreement in the saga, 
iK hmhlv «)U(‘sU(, liable legality in the context of monopoly, and 
wli.u lu\ behintl the MoD s seduttive assuiances that led to oui 
[luiDia^f of BM\B(,. when the ammunition business had alieady 
h' »'r! < •nm.u if d n tl\ to BO 

lie pn me of Prirnnw and 1 laiding at the inquii) might 
h e- Y' ' renting on Koek. loo CumbleN. Miller 

s I , d a> ro^- at tat h oth«‘i in ahsoluie a‘'lonishmenl when. 
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at the committee heaiing in which Kock gave his evidence, lie 
tned to steal our thunder by claiming that it was HE who had 
reported the PRB Supeigun propellant contract* 

Kock; Initially I did it by telephone, a ver)' bnef discussion on, 
I think, the Monday follm^ing 20 Septcmbei Then the first 
time I could get dovm was 1 1 th Octobei when J had a meeting 
I did speak of course latci to the A'JoD people and I Jenow quite 
a lot of them quite well 

Dr Keith Hampson: Did you actually report this diiectly to 
the Intelligence services without consulting oi informing the 
chairman of the company or the chief executive of the 
company? 

Kock; Yes, I did, sii 
Hampson; You did? 

Kock; Yes 

Hampson; You actually went straight to Dr Pike and Major- 
General Donald Isles? 

Kock; Yes 

Hampson: You did not first go to tlie chairman of the company? 
Kock: No, I did not 

Hampson: Is this the normal approach of a non -executive 
director, would you not normally consult with the chairman? 
Kock: It depends whether he needs to be consulted 
Hampson: Quite an interesting thought 

Kock was not in fact allowed to get away with it Nicholas Bevan 
confirmed that no one had heard anything about the contract 
until we reported it 

What was more unsatisfactory was that the chairman of the 
committee, Sir Ken Warren, was. like Kock and Viscount 
Monckton, part of the Maidstone Mafia, with Middle Eastern and 
South Afncan connections, hardly an appropiiate'choice for chair- 
man in the circumstances 

Ricks, with manifest Intelligence connections, of course moved 
in this circle too, his company. MFA. was based there Before 
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Kock moved up to Scotland he had an estate in the Maidstone 
area next to Viscount Monckton’s property and had known 
Monckton’s late father since the 1960s in his Rhodesian days 
Warren lives in Ksnt and knows Kock well, and is a membei of the 


Special Foices Club, like Kock Moreover, Warren and Monckton 
were chairman and deputy chairman of Gulf (now Ashley) 
Guarantee Trust owned by two Iraqis, the Khan brotheis 

I have papers on one of the Klian bi others - Kamal Mustafa 
Khan - from French Intelligence sources, which indicate that he 
was used as a ‘conduit for negotiations between vanous Western 
governments and the Hizbollah over the hostage issue’, and has 
connections of a business nature with an Iraman called Farhad 
Azima, at some time under the protection of the CIA and owner of 
an airline. Global International Airways, now in receivership, that 
acted as a front for the CIA ‘to ship arms to Egypt between 1981 
and 1983 [and] was mstrumental m transporting arms to the 
Afghan Moudjahidin rebels ’ 

Of the Ashley Group, my Intelligence repoit says that it ‘is still 
very active in foreign currency dealmg [and] it is obvious from 
the results of our reseaich to date that [it] has been marketmg its 
services quite heavily in the Middle East ’ 

Warren did not declare his friendsbp with Kock or his Middle 
East connections during the committee hearing 

Tlieie were one oi two rather obvious incidents that reflected a 
n( i^liboui ly attitude to the calDal Following evidence that Sir 
^ ^ visited our BMARC plant by helicopter as a guest 

oi Kock after Bouin had left the MoD and taken up his cuiient 
position as Compiiollei and Auditor- Geneial (p 139), Wairen 
suddenly intervened when evidence was being heard in an entirely 
Cl cnt conievt, and insisted on coi i ecting the record that Bourn 
'Nas in iact still pait of the MoD when the visit occuried The 
inteiiiiption was both laughable and wholly wrong 

I lit ^^e had some fun with him One and a half houis into my 
ideme \\ alien, the chairman, had to leave, and Ciowthei took 

?^i ^ newspaper cutting at me and 

‘ ' ■ NMiat do )ou know about this^‘ He was leferiins to an 
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Indep&iclent on Sunday article aliout the Savoy Mafia He said, 
‘Do you know wlio they aic'^* And I said. ‘Well. I know who some 
of them arc ’ ‘Right.* he said, ‘we will wiint a list of the ones you 
know * 


7’hcn he left, and Crowlhcr assumed the chair 
f didn’t produce a list, and later the Committee insisted I did I 
said I didn't particulaily w'ant to. hut they said that I w'ould be in 
contempt of Pai liamcnt if I did not (I don t know'^ why they don t 
use these arguments with ministcis) So I pioduced this lettei 
Copies were ccrcmoniouslv handed out to membcis of the com- 
mittee, and Wairen found, to his honor, that his name was on it 
One of the least appealing aspects of the inquir)^, however, w^as 
the nobbling of witnesses Pnor to giving his evidence to the Select 
Committee, Chris Cow'^Icy promised us that he was going to spill 
the beans about Maik Thatcher and commissions and about 
Kock's role, etc But the night before he was due to appear, he was 
nobbled by the chair Warren quite impropei ly rang Cowley at his 
hotel and took him out Warren says that they had dinner, Cowley 
tliat they went to a committee room But it doesn’t matter, they 


spent some hours together 

Tim LaAton wrote that when he spoke to Warren nine days 
after he had taken Cowley.out, ‘he said he had met Chris Cowley 
on January 14, 1992, because he was womed about the state ot 
Chris Cowley’s mind and because Chris Cowley was a reluctant 
witness Sir Kenneth said to me, “He might have been going to 
jump off the Clifton suspension bridge for all I knew Sir 

Kenneth’s story IS now somewhat diffeient’ , , p, , 

Warien was quoted in the Observer by the journalists David 
HeUier and Rosie Waterhouse as saying, ‘I certainly wasn t trying 
to coach him or something bke that I just did not want him to feel 
there was any pressure to say dungs that he was not sure of I was 

very interested in the Committee getting the facts 

Cowley thought that the puipose of Warrens contacting him 
was to derive mteUigent questions for the next day from what 
was a very complicated issue, but he said that he was very^ angry 
when Warren ran it like a kindergarten idiot’s exercise 
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But I know that Cowley was asked the right questions by Jim 
Cousins MP, who gave him several opportunities to name and 
identify Kock, and he didn’t Wliat pressuies were used on him, I 
don’t know Cousins told Tim Laxton that when aftcrv^irds he 
asked Cowley why he hadn’t named Kock, Cowley said that there 
was only one person that he had been afi aid of in his life, and that 
was Kock 

The night before my evidence I leceived a phone call from the 
Tory MP Gerald Howarth He told me that he was now i epre- 
senting Margaret Thatcher’s interests in the Commons as her 
parliamentary pnvate secretaiy, and he advised me ‘not to go 
over the top’ m my evidence 

Howarth later said, ‘I rang James as an old fnend and told him 
It was very important that he was armed witli some detailed facts 
I told him not to be too wild because it wouldn’t be helpful to him ’ 
I had indeed known Howarth for some years, winch was pre- 
cisely why 1 was immediately suspicious as to Ins intention in 
telephoning me He was around way back when he leapt on tlie 
bandwagon of the Tory groups led by George Kennedy Young and 
Airey Neave In 1971 he set up an Immigiation Committee at the 
Monday Club He was also a director m Kock’s friend Richard 
Unwm’s company and came to public notice when, m the 1980s, 
it was reported m Private Eye that private detectives had been 
hired to investigate a man called Geny Gable, editor of an anti- 
fascist magazine called Searchlight Gable was allegedly tJie subject 
of an assassination plot to clear the air of such socialist radicals 
Howarth was always tagging on to someone He came into 
Astra on Unwm’s coat-tails and teamed up with Jonathan Aitken 
Then, while a consultant to Astra, and with the government 
agreement, EPREP, pointing the way for the future of our arch- 
competitor, Royal Ordnance, he saw no conflict of inteiest in 
accepting sponsorship from RO’s owners, British Aerospace 
Although I had not known of his connections to BAe/RO when I 
was at Astra, at the time of the Select Committee Inquiry there 
V as little likelihood that I would take him seriously 
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Unlike Gumbley, who has understandably made a deliberate 
effort to steer clear of the whole business since fus pnson sentence, 
I have, to the consternation of some of those around me, made it 
a main purpose in life to find out the truth of what was happen- 
ing in Astra and elsewhere m the defence industry in the 1980s, 
and to research and open the public’s eyes to where real and per- 
manent power lies in the government of Bntain today I have 
been hampered in this by a number of difficulties, not least by a 
failure of investigators to see where the goalposts are really set, in 
particular the DTI inspectors on the Astra case. Rimer and White, 
who started their report, paragraph 1 11, page 3, by declanng 
what I have sought to show in this book is central to the issue, as 
irrelevant 

The views volunteered by Mr James covered a wide range of 
subjects, certain of which apparently had little or no direct 
connection with Astra and mcluded allegations involving senior 
UK politicians and civil servants and allegations of illegal arms 
deals mvolving foreign governments and government agencies 
and the security services of the UK and of other countnes 
Whilst Mr James impressed upon us his own view that we 
ought to investigate and report on these allegations, we con- 
cluded that to do so would have involved inquiries which went 
beyond what we regarded as the boundaries of oui role as 
inspectors appointed under the Companies Act 1985 to inves- 
tigate the affairs of Astra We accoidingly concluded lhal it was 
inappropriate for us to embark upon an invesligalion of these 
allegations 

It was tantamount to saving that thev' iiad de< id(*d to ignore th< 
context in uhich Astra had conducted iLs fiusiness Uien^ of 
cour&e ahvavs a fear about what I rnmlit reka-^e about th(‘ ckaiti 
dealings in Vstra. wlucii wsa^ pioumablv whv the new bfi.inl of 
A^tra msisteil on an unpn'icdeiited -onc u-vear vilem-e m rtHurn for 
anv tompen-ation p.ivinent to me (whieii was rawer fortlHominc 

anv w av ) 


j 
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In one way or another, as I have shown, tlie stoiy of Asti a 
touches on almost every aspect of the govci nment’s covci t st? at> 
egy in the 1980s Because they icaliscd tins, the government could 
not afford to let me be heaid, and to inhibit me. they refused foi 
years to return sensitive matcnal and personal documents, includ- 
ing tax files, taken away by the MoD police and Customs at the 
time 


Some of my belongings were eventually rctui ned to me in an 
absurd ‘cloak and daggei’ way by a Customs officer, J W Casscy 
of the Special Investigation Unit, who masquciadcd as Astra 
chairman Roy Baiber’s assistant Cassey has figuied since then in 
the Atlantic Commeicial (or Dunk) case (p 70) with three Foieign 
Office officials who were criticised by Lord Justice Scott and arc 
currently being investigated by tlie pohee for peiwei ting tlie course 
of justice In that case, the Foreign Office and Customs facilitated 
a conviction by preventing witnesses fiom the Joi daman and Iiaqi 
embassies, who would have shown the defendants’ innocence, 
from attending the trial 

But there are still many documents missing, including for 
example some concermng the Oidtec contiact with SRC, which I 
have been told weie ‘destroyed’ 

I have been endeavounng to retrieve documents essential to my 

own case for moie than five years, first in coirespondence with the 

latterly with the MoD police, DTI mspectoi s, and com t 

officials appointed by the DTJ, namely tlie admimstiatois of Astra, 

the leceiveis Cork Gully/Coopers & Lybrand In January tins 

year, Bmlow of Coopers actually demanded ‘confirmation that 

you w meet any leasonable costs of locatmg and copying these 

documents’, which it was my right to see, and which weie my 
own property! 


eanwhile I have had to undergo tlie DTI Inquiry and Tiade 
and hdustry Select Committee Inquiry without any of my per- 
sonal copies of board minutes, papers, diaries and other 

Clnef of Global and 

LCme’ ' Council of the Joint Disciplinary 

Scheme. - a cut and d„ed breach of natuial jusPee The 
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[DTI] Inspectors were aware of the existence of the documents 
and were at all times capable of calling for them and supplying 
them to Mr James Not only did they fail to do so, knowing, as 
they surely must have, that this would eventually call into ques- 
tion the whole basis of their Inquiry, with the very real possibility 
that £2 4m in public money would then be wasted, but they may 
have done this deliberately ’ 

^'hen in 1994 they sought to disqualify us as company direc- 
tors (the ultimate move to discredit us, see p 305) they still 
refiised to let me have the documentation essential to my defence 
Tlien, when persuasive efforts were made by other people such as 
Kevin CaluII, and I began to copy my correspondence to Lord 
Justice Scott, when questions were raised in Parliament, and 
threats made about court orders, the situation at last began to 
change and newly- released BMARC board meeting minutes 
caused the hirore in the press about Jonathan Aitken’s involvement 
as a director with a company (BMARC) known to have been 
dealing with Iran and Iraq 

Stephen Byers MP tabled a motion in Parhament alleging that 
Aitken, as minister for defence procurement, had signed a PlIC 
order preventing the disclosure of ^reports relating to the supply of 
arms to Iraq by BMARC, a company of wlncli he was a director at 
the relevant tune’ {Sunday Times ^ 1 1 June 1995) TJie suggestion 
that there may have been a conflict of interest here seems to me to 
be but a surface cut into a matter about which there has been 
wholesale obfuscation, and deliberate confusion by the govern- 
ment of public with private interest 

The LISI contract going to Iran via Charter Industries of 
Singapore caught the media’s attention Ii didn't emanate fiom 
me (although I could have told them that Aitken was in Singapoie 
at Chartei Industries in Novembei 1989) The point i>, not the 
deo^rec to which Aitken was awaic that we wejc defiling w ilh Iraq 
01 Iran, but why should that suipn^e? lie w'as hired as a non- 
eAecutivediicetot to BMARC preciM'h because of liis Middf* hast 
contacts Presumabh he was made Minister for Deferu'e 
Procurement for smiilai reasons 
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All of this rnoflia atlcntion is loalK ila- poirtl. \shi< li has 

nol been driven home. nameK dial the \\1 k)!(‘ bias of ilmicher*" 
economic and foieign policy was to make hav out <tf a war 
between two of the i idlest nations in the world that the goM t n- 
ment did this in a covcit wa\. that it rlehherateh rnislf'd 


Parliament and. when the tmili began to emerge, that if r^i^t 
around foi seapegoals to take th(“ lap 

^\s significant in economic terms. Ina aiis(‘ tlu n failed to m-t the 
money from Iraq in paiticular. then strat(‘g\ ierl to an eronomu 
boom which w'as a phantasm becaiiM‘ it wa*, paid foi In the ia\- 
payci (you and me) through KC(d), whu h is win we are in Mieh 
desperate stiaits today 

Tlie DTI knew' this, and did entiling in its power to dampen 
speculation Michael Meseliine admitted to the Home of 
Commons on 13 June this \ ear that the Dll knew about theLlSI 
contract foui yeais ago. as early as Mairh 1991. anrhet the} still 
did notiegard my allegations of wJiat had been goiri" on asjusti- 
fying initiating a full inquiry' How' coiikl the}? It woukl be an 
inquiry' into themselves They would lathcr see a f(‘w directors 
done away wath, they w'ould even (so it now seimis) rather serve 
up a few junior ministers, than have the wliole rotten tan of 
worms subjected to public sciuiiny. because the Conscnati\e 
Party would be finished if they did 

It IS at this pomt. with unbelievable arrogance, that the} equate 
tlieir owm suiwaval wath the public interest 

^^^ed mateiial from the Scott Inquin' w'liich so damaited 

Waldegrave, Clark and Tiefgarne? And why? It wasn't und^cr- 

cwei work by Fleet Street The leaks came from inside 

mtehall my? Perhaps the answer should be looked for in the 

effect that the leaks had on the press, wJneh was, in a case of such 

enormous complexity, fortuitously to focus the spotlight on these 

three junior ministers and make believe that that w'as the whole 
story 


dirppY ^ tins precisely the same tactic as tliat used against the 

oXTf Matnx ChuicMl, AtlanUc Commercml. 

Ordtec, Forgemasters, Somer. and Astia? Fmd a scapegoat, and 


satisfy the appetite of the idiot public with a few sacnficial lambs? 
Arrogance is not the word for it 

Even when the pressure was on them to release the docu- 
ments. they didn’t give up easily In Apnl this year Coopers & 
L.ybrand were forced by Scott into delivenng documents to the 
inquiry^, but wrote to me that if I wanted them I should see them 

y 1 Sir Richard Scott can be persuaded that you can assist 
tnem with any inspection of documents' 

For some time I was told by the DTI that all the documents 
were with the receivers When I discovered from the Treasuiy 
sohcitors in the Law Courts that the DTI and DTI inspectors did 
ee ave them, both provided copies and lists inconsistent 
t ose from the receivers For example, the Treasury Secretary 
provided me with twenty-nme sete of BMARC minutes, Coopers 
’^ith only five 

There is still a great deal that I have not received — personal 
os on Kock and BMARC, my diaries and records and address 
systems — and there is matenal that no one could admit to having 
^t out incriminating themselves, namely diaries and papers 
stolen from my house 

The major burglary occurred in London in December 1990 
when I went up to Cockermouth for Chnstmas It was reported at 
the time in the European newspapei I didn’t leave London until 
Chnstmas Eve, and almost immediately someone broke into my 
house in London and pinched a number oi files, the same tech- 
nique — a pane of glass cleanly cut and removed — as that used in 
a later break-m to my late mother’s house in Cumbria 

Oddly, on that occasion, entry was falced The alarm did not go 
off, but a towel supposedly used to deaden the noise of breaking 
glass was lying on the lawn, and had come from upstairs They 
must have broken the window after entry 

There have been other instances when I was quite *5urc that 
people had been in the London house, things moved around and 
so on On seveial occasions up in Cockeimouth. there base b< en 
definite signs tliat someone has been in — the flap o\ er tiie lock left 
up. doors left open that were kcjit shut, objects naned round, an<] 
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so on Once ihcic w('i(' even ihul soiih’oik* liful li<ul n tin of 
something and maikecl the eaipi't when the\ macie a cup o( lc*a 
On one pavlieiilai occ’asion Miss Davison, who s[K‘nt two oi 
thicc nights a w'eek at the house looking aftei iIk' place, and canie 
up cvciy day to make siiie eveiything w'as all light, notic’d that 
the dooi of the fionl hedtoom a}ipeaied to he loekial All the hed- 
loom locks aie painted up and cannot lie seemed In a ke\, vet 
Miss Davison could not open the dooi. try as she might 
Concluding that it must he being held fioni the othei side. shf‘ left 
the house as quickly as she could Indeed, sla* was so fiightened 
that she didn’t go to the police stiaight away hut lang me after 
about half an houi When the dooi was tried again, it opened 
easily 

Tlicn anothei laigc-scalc huiglat) occuued in Coekia mouth on 
ISJanuaiy 1993 The family had been in Oumbiia for Christmas 
and left me alone when they letuiiied to London On the 17lli I 
had decided to go and see Cliiis Cow'ley 1 w'lait down to London 
on the evening of the 17th and tlieii caught the iiaiii to Biistol on 
the 18th, which was aThuisday On the evening of the 18th. the 
Friday, theie wcie veiy stoimy gales m Cnmbiia. and Miss 
Davison w^ent to the house As soon as she (*ntei ed the sitting mom 
she felt a diaught wdien she opened tiie dooi. and when she 
walked thiough, she found that the ficnch wandow had bi'eii 
smashed She looked louiid, and the best oinaments weie missing 
Tliey had lummaged thiough documents and takc'ii (gate valu- 
able pictures fioin upstaiis and a icv'olving 365-day cloc'k 1 
couldnt undeistand why the alarm hadn’t gone off -- the police 
had claimed it was supei sensitive and we have had a nuinbci of 
false alaims Ihe alai’m fiim came and tested the system, and it 
worked peifectly 

And then! found the bill glai s’ calling caid Lying out ncai the 
gaiage was a place-mat-sized adveitisemcnt foi eldei llowei wine, 
the sou of item you might find in a pub What was notable about 
It vvas that it came fiom Burfoid m Oxfoidshiie The ‘buiglais’ 
lad baleen the backs off all the pictuics and photogiaphs, which 
were all off the walls with then baclcs loosened oi i emoved 31icy 
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had gone in looking for documents and then moved on to the 
antiques If they had come in for antiques alone, they would have 
taken a lot more It looked as if the stolen antiques were merely a 
bonus or smokescreen for what they had really been after But it 
was odds on that whoever left the calling-card Icnew how to pass 
on antiques 

Then of course there have been phone calls, some threatening, 
some where people simply don’t talk, or the phone cuts out in 
mid-convcrsation and a voice says the caller is engaged on 
anolhei call, oi, again, you hear a tape re-wind, sometimes only 
one caller hears it. the othei end going blank 

But in spite of all these unnemng incidents I feel that my pol- 
icy of openness has been my best defence, though I am a good 
deal more solicitous now than I used to be about what I say and 
to whom In the late spnng to early summer of 1994, 1 decided to 
write this book and submitted a 30,000 word synopsis to half a 
dozen publishers It proved something of a turning point 

In some cases the synopsis remained, as requested, confiden- 
tial But in one case, after a flurry of inteiest and entertainment, 
the publisher became suddenly immune to contact and has 
remained so to this day, never returning the text In another, the 
synopsis was sent by the publisher, after reassurances of confi- 
dentiality, for legal advice I was not so naive as to suppose that 
what I had to say was without legal risk, but that the legal opin- 
ion consulted should have been a firm retained by the Prime 
Minister himself was surely (at the ver)^ least) a mark ol the pub- 
lisher s own naivety in what he was dealing with and also more 
than premature 

Once the book project was known to the establishment, a move 
by the DTI to disqualify me and five of the original directors of 
Astra under the Company Directors' Disqualification Act, 1986, 
followed forthwith 

The decision announced by the Joint Disciplinary Scheme 
(JDS), a committee attached to the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, to let the courts decide whether the D FI inspectors 
were right in their report to censor the Astra directors for then 
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purcbsse of PRB, wss token 3.11 of t^^o yeois ofter the cose hod 
been thrown out by the Senous Fioud Office 

The timing of the onnouncement. hord on the heels of my sub- 
mission to book publishers, could hoidly hove been coincidence 
The government hod decided it could not simply sit bock ond woit 
for whot I hod to soy 

There followed on outciy^ in some quorters of the press, sug- 
gesting thot there would be o very loige numbei of directois 
quoking in then shoes if so heayy o hommer could be ’VMclded by 
the estoblishment ogoinst Astro for on ocquisition (PRB) thot left 
the compony weokened but surviving, ond weokened only 
becouse we hod uncovered ond reported o conti oct thot the gov- 
ernment should hove been pleosed to concel Indeed the 
government should hove been pleosed to encouroge others to 
report sunilorly illicit controcts by supporting Astro in its subse- 
quent fmonciol difficulty You will recoil whot hoppened to 
Gumbley when he osked Alon Clork ond then the Prime Mimster 
for such support Tliey responded by sloppmg Inm in joil 

Michoel Meocher MP wrote to the Trode ond Industry 
Secretory Michoel Heseltme, descnbmg the move to disquolify us 
os o ‘shabby and sordid affair’, the aim clearly to intimidate us 
‘because of what [the Astra directors] revealed about the illicit 
arms trade with Iraq and the government’s conmvance in it ’ 
There also ensued other piessures to keep me too busy to write 
the book, most notably the Inland Revenue There was nothing 
new about the Revenue’s interest m me, which had been gomg on 
for SIX years, but it had lapsed There was a sudden swell of activ- 
ity that coincided precisely with the announcement of die legal 
proceedings against us It is a tactic that Paul Henderson, man- 
aging director of Matrix Churchill, told me was used to tie Inm up 
in the build-up to his trial, as well as some of my Astra colleagues 
and Michael Cruddas, whose company was used to launder 
oflshoi e funds from arms sales mauily to han and Iraq 

On 30 November 1994. I wrote for the third time to Sir 
-^thony Battishill. chairman of the Board of the Inland 
esenue. asking for assurances that its apparent campaign of 
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harassment was independent of the government’s campaign 
against me For the third time I received only a fudging response 
from a minion 

It is this self-interested, self-obsessed and cowardly attitude of 
the establishment, which amounts to an abuse of power, that 
dcpnvcs this Tor)' govei nment of respect and vall lose it the next 
election Tlic ver)' notion of political service to the nation has 
been so warped by them that when junior disciples, who have 
been bi ought up on it. reach high office they show themselves to 
have progiessed no fui ther than the level of playground bully 

Some time — some five oi six weeks — before the announcement 
of disqualification pioceedings was made, I received a letter from 
Jeremy Hanley, then the new Tory Party chairman It was dated 
8 June 1994 

Hanley was cross with me for asking him about a senes of 
Army Board dinneis he had hosted dunng his penod of office at 
the MoD, at the Royal Hospital. Chelsea, in December 1993, and 
at the Tower of London in February 1994, to which key members 
of the cabal had been invited, including Lord Weinstock and Sir 
Denis Thatcher, the Sultan of Brunei and assorted spoolcs (at the 
second, Sir Cohn McColl. head of MI6, and Stella Rimington, 
head of MS) 

His last sentence, and the parting shot of his riposte, was, ‘I 
await the Institute of Chartered Accountants’ deliberations with 
interest ‘ 

At that time, neither I nor any other member of the public 
knew that there was a move afoot to take disciplinary action 
against us 

The story is actually more than a bad joke at my expense, foi 
It demonstrates the moiaJ and intellectual bankruptcy of a lead- 
ing politician capable of reducing a matter, purportedly of such 
national importance that more than £2m of pubhc money had 
been spent investigating it, to the level of spite 

It demonstrates too that confidentiality means one thing to the 
Tory establishment and another to the individual on the outside, 
for It has emeiged that Hanley actually went to the tiouble of 
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wTiting to the JDS specifically to discover whether I was one of 
the directors involved in their confidential deliberations, and the 
information had been freely given 

Tlie timing of this disqualification move agamst tlie Astra board 
IS but one anxiety Collusion that spells ft*ame-up is another But 
the most transparent victimisation is the sole and glanng omission 
from the list of directors to be clobbered — Stephan Adolph Kock * 


► inn ihii was wnltni two other diicctors of Astra have been deleted from the 
li't M.iiiin Cucht find I^iurencc Kingswood It is a move transparent m its 
iinpla atiotis Ih lau-e botli weic bound up closely w'lth w'hat w'as going on and 
''tn a poKntial cmb.irr.issintnt to tin* go\crnmcnt m any hearing Martin 
(ai, .t, as t. . htu( <il direi tor had the highest sccuritv cle-arant e and had diiect 
<-nta. t with th. tell-tale (ontrmts such as IJSl 1 w-as appalled w'hen he w'as 
n.e . a I. d to pva i-Mderuv about 1 JSl in the 31SC Inquir>^ (see Chaptci 8) Now 
a tunh. r fonini h is Uj n di ni. d the I„ nefit of his close knowledge of what wms 
/ '-‘iiruH. Kinir.uiKid worked for our Bntish lawyers Baileys, Shaw. 

’ ‘ «''inui^r to \stra .is non-( \ecuti\e direttoi in 1989 - the very 

^ proM'ntid th( Irac)! arms pro( urement 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


1995-6: THE TISC 
INQlffiY INTO 
BMARC AND ARMS 
TO IRAN, AND THE 
SCOTT REPORT 


In June 1995, after the text of the first edition of this book went to 
press, the Trade and Industr}’^ Select Committee (TISC) Inquiry 
into BMARC began to hold court in the House of Commons As I 
write (May 1996), the Inquiry is still underway 

The TISC Inquiry was called following a twenty-minute speech 
in the House of Commons by Michael Heseltine, in which he 
owned up that the DTI knew about Project LISI, destined for 
Iran (see Index BMARC, LISI contract) An unprecedented 
admission by a serving member of any Cabinet, it led, a few days 
later, to a three-houi parliamentary debate 

This was the long-awaited fruit of my efforts over five years to 
press for the release of BMARC documents, which had been seized 
by the MoD police when they raided the Astra offices on sixteen 
separate occasions We didn’t have all of them, but there was 
enough to get moving Sensationally, tlie release of the documents 
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was followed, too, by ex-BMARC director Jonathan Aitken’s res- 
ignation from the government 

Six years of battling against the establishment has convinced 
me never to underestimate the lengths to which it will go to pro- 
tect itself when fighting with its back against the wall It was one 
thing to have drawn the BMARC documents out into the open, 
quite another to lead the TISC Inquiry to the truth about BMARC 
I gave my evidence Others — Tim Laxton and Kevin Cahill among 
them — underwiote it with theirs 

Kock and Aitken gave their evidence, too, both at one time or 
another dismissing the content of this book, Kock in TISC session 
24 1 96, section 921, accusing me of referring to the BMARC 
workforce as ‘maggots’, a suggestion so outlandish and peevish as 
to reveal the determmed shallowness of his fine of defence in mat- 
ters of such importance When Aitken attacked me personally, he 
made sure that he did so under the protection of parliamentary 
privilege, both (with Kock) at the Inquiry and in parliamentaiy 
session 

The public can read my side of the story At least it has been 
submitted plainly, out m the open, without compromise Whereas, 
when I requested sight of Kock’s evidence to the TISC, I was sent 
an incomplete set, when I requested a video of his oral evidence, 
the first part of it was without sound, and, incredibly, there are 
material discrepancies between video and transcript 

I have never been so naive as to believe that the TISC Inquiry 
will reveal all Now, as I attend to the proofs of this final chapter 
(2 6 96), I read-an article in the Independent on Sunday^ which 
confirms what I had already heard rumoured The draft TISC 
Report exonerates Aitken and, without seeing the obvious contra- 
diction, brands me an unreliable witness, wlnle substantiating my 
claim that Bntish arms went to Iran 

As the article points out, ‘How can it [the Report] slam Gerald 
.lames, seeing as he first told the committee in 1991, during the 
Supergun inquiry, that naval guns from BMARC went to Iran via 
Singapoie^ His claim was ignored, but he was right ’ 

'\ilken s reputation is an irrelevance to the mam issue, as 
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irrcle\'anl as as William Waldegrave’s reputation to the main 
issue of arms-to-Iraq in the Scott Inquiry Both figures were put 
centre stage under media lights so that the public would be drawn 
to them like moths and remain blind to the real issues Their 
exoneration was, thereby, made to read like an acquittal of 
BMARC and the government respectively for sending Bntish arms 
to Iran and Iraq, rather than, as is logical, pointing to the inabil- 
ity of either inquiry to shine the spotlight on those who were 
responsible In a court of law the accused’s acquittal does not 
annul the crime 

Even so, my quest is not simply for admissions about covert 
policy in Iran and Iraq dunng the 1980s It is for a leturn to gov- 
ernment in the national interest, ratlier than in the interest of the 
few. and for a secunty and intelligenee service which is at least 
answerable to Parliament, if not directly to the people 

There will be other opportunities The swell of concern about 
secrecy and self-inteiest among those who have real power in 
this counti*}^ (few of whom are in Parliament) is now in evidence 
on a host of different fronts 

For example, a paper by Austin Mitchell MR Prem Sikka and 
Hugh Willmott exposes the complicity of firms of accountants in 
the laundenng each year of some £500bn of hot money through 
the world’s financial markets, and reveals the same connections 
wluch facilitated the covert trade in arms in the 1980s 

The second pari of the paper centres on a particular case, the 
case of AGIP (Africa) Limited v Jackson and Others (1990), in 
which Jackson & Co, an accountancy firm, ‘was found to have 
used a series of shell (or cut-out) companies to launder money 
Very large sums of money passed through the offices of tins fii m. 
though the only benefit denved by those involved took the foim of 
standard fee income Additionally, our examination of this case 
raises some questions about the role of two othei accountancy 
fii ms Grant lliornton, whose tax manager allegedly provided a 
number of contacts for Jackson & Co, and Coopei s 8c Lybi and, 
whose audits of AGIP did not detect the fraud by AGIP's chief 
accountant, which allegedly began in the mid-1970s Coopers 8c 
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Lybrand, you will recall, were Astra’s Receiveis (see Index) and 
the company which, as I will reveal, failed to delivei to the Scott 
Inquiry the BMARC papers, which forced Heseltine £ind the TISC 
to act, even though they had been instimcted by tbe MoD police to 
do so 

In the case of AGIP (Africa), Coopers 8c Lybrand failed to 
uncover the money laundering The quality of Coopers 8c 
Lybrand’s audit was not questioned in court, nor was the involve- 
ment m the case of accountants Thornton Baker (now pait of 
Crant Thornton), Minet Tiust or Tyndall Bank Tn an effort to 
raise such issues,’ the paper continues, ‘one of the authois used a 
Parliamentary question to invite the Secretary of State for Trade 
to investigate the role of accountancy firms in money laundenng,’ 
and the Ministei for Corporate Affairs refused an independent 
investigation 

A few months later, when Yves Coulon, ‘the French lawyer and 
middleman in the moneylaundenng schemes’, was due to give 
evidence in France m relation to criminal charges connected with 
the case, he was mui’deied ‘with a single bullet thiough the head’ 

Coulon had feared for his life and put on record that ‘a former 
Conservative (UBQ cabinet minister still very prominent m poli- 
tics . was available to provide protection a major 
organisation involved m tlie affair had the powers of “a govern- 
ment’ They ve got an important politician m England who is 
looking after their mteiests m this and he will make sure thmgs 
wont get out ’ 

Coulon s claim was set before the TISC Chairman Sir Kennetli 
\Xhrren (see Index) was uiged to investigate the affair and the alle- 
gations He did not i eply A reminder was sent six weeks later 
Again, no reply Tlie correspondence was not copied [by Wairen] 
to othei members of the Select Committee ’ 

So you see, my experience is hardly unique, and whatever hap- 
pens at the TTSC Inquir)' into BMARC, my quest, and that of an 

incre<ising number of concerned people, will not end with its find- 
ings 

1 lie figure at the centre of the BMARC issue is not Jonathan 
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4itkcn but. by his o\mi admission, Stephan Kock As Kock told 
Campbell Dunford in that chilling taped telephone conversation 
(p 257). ‘I am in command because of all the vanous people 
that have taken a gieat intciest in Asti a ’ Kock was in command 
at BMARC. when iill the covert business was going through 
In the course of the TISC Inquiiy^ into BMARC, Kock has done 
his best to undermine the diiectors he pressed the button on back 
in 1990. but time and again tied himself up in knots For exam- 
ple. he described Anderson, in his lole as Company Secretary, as 
unsatisfactory, unieliable and untruthful, citing as e\adence that 
certain memos (of 9 1 90 and 23 1 90) were ‘not minuted, quite 
deliberately, all in regard to an internal audit’ 

Unfortunately. Kock failed to lecall that his own buddy, Ray 
Smith, whom he had eailiei referred to as ‘a professional man and 
trustw^orthy*, had, by the date of these memos, taken over from 
Anderson as Astra's Company Secretary 

Further confusing his evidence, Kock admitted that Iranians 
and Iraqis w'ere trained at BMARC’s Faldingworth plant, and 
then, in a note added later, said that they were not This despite 
the well-publicised fact that the Observer photographed Iranians 
training at Faldingworth in 1 984 

There have been moments, too, of humour m Kock’s absuid 
antics, such as his attempts at physical disguise — he sported a 
new beard for the occasion of his televised TISC interview and 
ducked in and out of the House of Commons by devious routes, 
promptly shaving the beard off afterwards The Committee made 
a cautious attempt to find out who he is I have no space here to 
lead you through the maze of obfuscation winch he constructed to 
conceal his true identity and career history But he did come up 
with one memorable gaff In point a of a supplementary memo- 
randum to the Inquiry, Kock claimed to have been born in South 
Africa of ‘Fnesian’ parents, meaning they came from Friesland 
Tm Laxton enjoyed pointing out to the Committee on 19 April 
1996, ‘It is cattle from Friesland which are known as Friesians. 
whilst people from Friesland are known as Frisians A rare breed 
indeed ^ 
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Other slioi tcomings in tlie Committee’s line of investigation of 
Kock were of a more senous oi dcr They failed utterly to i calisc the 
significance of Kock’s sudden change of heart in favour of Astra's 
purchase of PRB in 1989, which I spelled out in Chapter Seven 
Kock was forced to change his mind and back the acquisition 
(which was clearly against his personal interests) after the cabal 
decided that it was the neatest way to flush their dirty linen - the 
covert contracts in PRB — dowm the plughole of Astra’s liquidation 
The Committee accepted Kock’s stance against the purchase in 
September 1988 But his change of heai t in favour of it (which was 
desenbed by DTI Inspectors as ‘a matenal conflict of evidence 
we do not find necessary to resolve’), the Committee chose to 
interpret as a sign of his having no feelings one way or another 
about the pui chase - ‘He appears to have tali:en no effective steps 
to ensuie the provision to him of the cntical information to form a 
considered view on the PRB acquisition, and, without considenng 
any of it, he simply withdrew his hitherto strongly felt opposition ’ 
Tlie preposterousness of such an asseition is unequivocal m its 
denunciation of the TISC, because whatever you may believe 
about Kock’s reason for his sudden appioval of the acquisition, it 


IS unthinkable that a member of the Board of Astra didn’t care one 
way or another about such an expensive purchase And it is illogi- 
cal to allow on the one hand that Kock had information sufficient 
to hold a strong view against the purchase and, on the other, tliat 
a lack of such information was the reason for Ins change of heart 
The logical (and true) deduction is that, between September 
1988 and the spring of 1989. the mformation on the basis of 
which Kock weighed up his position on the acquisition had 
changed He had no alternative but to back the sti aiegy of the 
cabal (a body with ‘’the powers of a government’, as Coulon put 
it before he was shot), a body to winch Kock was beholden 
1 lad the Committee locked onto tins, they could have begun 
the moi e serious business of investigating who took the decision on 
behalf of the cal^a! — an investigation which would umavel the 
entile issue of BMARG’s coveit strategy 

Shoi tly before the Scott Report was published m the spi mg of 
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1996. wlicn somehow the world became convinced that its author 
■^as about to release a trenchant document on ^^diitehall shenani- 
gans. Parliamentaiy obfuscation, Cabinet subterfuge, undercovei 
skuldugger\^ and public np-off. I decided to sit down and wnte a 
list of questions, undei twenty heads, which I believed Scott must 
surely answ^er It was to be a measure against which the Report 
could fairly be judged 

1 ^^diat was the precise involvement, be it strategic, administra- 
tive or passive, of 

A Membei's of the Thatcher Cabinet^ 

B Tliatchei *s junior ministers^ 

C Sening members of lohn Major s Cabinet and junior 
ministers^ 

2 WTat was the precise uivolvement of the Civil Service, includ- 
ing the Cabinet Office. MoD, FCO. DTI and Home Office^ 

3 X'idiat was the precise role played by government intelligence 
agencies, namely DIS. MI6. MIS, GCHQ, the Cabinet 
Intelligence Unit, the loint Intelligence Committee and the 
Secret Service^ 

4 Why did the government continue to approve arms export 
licences to countnes such as Jordan, Egypt. Saudi Arabia, 
Nigena, Kenya, South Afnca, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia and Clana aftei it had been mformed these coun- 
tries were actmg as conduits vanously for Iran and Iraq^ 

5 What was the line of command which allowed the intelli- 
gence services to operate in the covert trade and empowered 
junior ministers to approve export licences on contracts 
known to be going to prohibited countries in defiance o 
Parhament^ 

6 my was the National Audit Office report on Maigaret 
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Thatcher’s £60bn AI Yamamah contiact with Saudi Arabia 
ordered and then suppressed^ 

7 To what extent were Maigaiet Thatcher’s government-to- 
government arms contracts with Jordan, Saudi Aiabia (Al 
Yamamah), Malaysia, United Aiab Emirates, Oman, 
Indonesia and China used to supply Iran oi Iraq^ 

8 Who stumped up the $4bn for the Saudi contract bound for 
Iraq with BAe and Rolls-Royce and to whom was the money 
eventually paid^ 

9 What was the nature of co-operation between Amenca and 
Biitain which flew m the face of Congressional and 
Pailiamentary controls over the sale of arms to Iraq and ban? 

10 To what extent did commissions, bribes, and/or government 
aid from public funds play a part in the covert arms trade, 
and who stood to gam^ 

11 Which corporate and mdmdual accountants and lawyers set 
up the contracts for the trade, drew up commission agree- 
ments and set up the financial arrangements^ Winch 
stockbroking and mvestment mstitutions were mvolved in 
the corporate funding of companies known to be trading 
illicitly in arms^ Winch City figures had a guiding hand in 
the strategy, and what was the nature of tlieir relationship 
witli political and intelligence operatives in the line of com- 
mand? 

12 \\lnch Bntish overseas posts, embassies, legations and repre- 
sentatives to the EU and UN were used to co-ordmate the 
secret arms policy? 

13 ^^'^lat was the on-the-ground awareness and mvolvement in 
die trucking and shipment of ai ms to prohibited zones by HM 
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Customs, the MoD police, the police authonties, the Bntish 
Airports Autliority and the port and harbour authonties^ 

14 How much is still owed to ECGD, which drew on taxpayers’ 
money to cover the commercial funding of arms exports to 
Iran and Iraq^ 

15 A'^liat was the precise involvement of the countiy’s high street 
and merchant banks in the funding of arms to the prohibited 
zones, and to what extent was public money disbuised to 
companies engaged in the trade by ECGD, the Scottish 
Development Board and the Welsh Development Agency? 

16 Wdiich major British defence companies, known to intelli- 
gence agencies and named with impunity in books, articles 
and films as active in the covert trade, secured contracts with 
Iran and Iraq, either directly or indirectly via conduits, and 
why were these companies not arraigned before the courts as 
were the smaller independents such as Astra, Matrix 
Churchill, Ordtec, Sheffield Forgemasteis, Walter Somers, 
Euromac and Atlantic Commercial? 

17 In what way were the government’s Public Interest Immunity 
Certificates (used in court to suppress evidence of government 
knowledge of the covert trade) designed to benefit the mter- 
ests of the British public? And will any compensation be paid 
to victims of these and the crushmg intelligence tactics which 
led to the collapse of the other mdependents? 

18 What was the precise mvolvement m the trade of companies 
owned by the government, mcluding RO, IMS and MiUbank 
Technical Services? 

19 Have the means by which the trade was effected outside the 
junsdiction and rule of Parliament been dismantled? ^^^at 
measures have been taken to ensure that, in future, the ru e o 
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company and (timinal la%\ will take piecc(lenf’< Vral ni uhat 
way will the leaflet of go\emmcnl and the lnlell^^ene^• m-|. 
vices now he made neemmtahle undei law to the Biitisli 
public'^ 

20 ^Vdiy, in Novemhei 1990. w<‘ie i harp's apiirist the Biiiish 
designei and manufai linei of Ch'iald Bulls liacj-liound 
Siipeigun suddenly diopjieil on dnect oidi'is fiom 10 
Downing Sticet, and wli> did Prime Minister lliali lier realign 
in the very same month*'' 

Anyone Avho has read this hook must snieK apee that th(*sf‘ 
questions constitute a valid basis of inquin Si\ months before 
Scott leportcd, I wouldn't ewen ha\e bothered to sit down anrl 
draw up such a list Experience told me that no-one from wit Inn 
the establishment would cut off the hand that fi'erls But such was 
the excitement of anticipation among )oiii nalists and such w as the 
squirming of politicians such as Geoffiey 1 lowejust piioi to pub- 
lication that memones of Scott's exaspemtion at the flneking anrl 
diving of politicians and civil senaints under questioning seemed, 
for a moment at least, to light a glimmei of ojilimi'^m that he 
might have done the job effectively 

I had myself furnished him with thousands of pages of infor- 
mation, and I was but one of the interested paities who 
co-operated with the Inquiry, w^hethei oi not w'c had been sum- 
moned for interview Scott had the information on w'hich to 
launch a searching investigation But in the event his lepoit 
revealed that he did not mount an investigation on anv of the 
questions above 

At best he read and listened to evidenee laid befoi c him. pi c- 
feiring to constmet a logic out of w^hat he lead lather than mount 
an investigation upon it At worst, he appears to have ignored 
what was laid before him or failed even to allows conclusions w'hich 
followed logically from it 

My list of questions had assumed an affirmative answ'ei to the 
basic question as to whether Iraq and Iran had been supplied 
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Vrith arms in defiance of Pailiament bet^^een 1980 and the Gulf 
War in 1990 This surely was to be taken as read Evidence of the 
covcit tiade had been admitted openly by politicians, by civil 
sen^ants. by intelligence operatives, by businessmen, by soldiers 
on the ground As I have reported (with impunity) in this book, 
theie IS a case to answer 

And yet Scott’s Report denies even this^ Wliy. one wonders, 
does Scott suppose that both the Iranian and Iraqi governments 
had defence procurement offices in London^ 

My purpose in this book has been to look beyond the sale of arms 
to Iran and Iraq, of which I have given copious evidence, and 
beyond the subsequent onslaught on a few independent arms 
companies involved in the trade, to shine a light on who designed 
the strategy, who was giving the orders, and who benefited 

The pattern of belund-the-scenes activity which emerged, and 
which I have described through an analysis of the relationship 
between the political, intelligence and City aims of the cabal, 
which managed to effect the trade through official channels, 
should have been the centi'al focus of Scott’s inquiry into govern- 
ment involvement and was not Had it been, the unimportance of 
diversionary figures such as Waldegrave and Aitken would have 
been clanfied from the start 

On the contrary, in particular instances Scott used evidence 
submitted by agents of the cabal, unexamined, in his conclusions 
For example, on one ludicrous occasion he concludes, with refer- 
ence to BMARC’s contract with Cyprus (see pages 201—2), that 
the 35mm ammunition couldn’t possibly have ended up in Iraq 
because the intelligence services would have had to obtain per- 
mission from the MoD and other licensing approvals 

Scott wntes, ‘ application for export licences would have 
had to be considered m the normal way by both MoD and FCO 
and the security services were not in a position to deliver their side 
of the agreement ’ If that’s not begging the question, I don't know 
what IS 

Scott’s Report is a huge document running to six volumes and 
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2,386 pages It is full of the most incredible detail and yet rarely 
addi esses the real issues Tlie caitcl, exposed by Swedish Customs 
(p 94, etc ), which mastei minded the piecemeal supply of arms 
and propellant to Iran with the help of UK established companies 
merits only five or six shoit paragraphs Instead of diligently 
pursuing Swedish Customs’ findings as they relate specifically to 
UK companies, ICI Nobel, British Steel and the shadowy spcctic 
of Alhvane, which had received so much suppoit from the MoD 
(p 97, etc St Index), Scott is dismissive of them without offering 
any cogent reasons why w^e should dismiss them 
‘ He accepts the UK Customs statement, ‘No admissions w^ere 
made by those interviewed and no cMdence w^as found at Nobel’s 
or m the documents supplied to indicate that anyone within the 
UK organisation knew tliat these, or any othei explosives, w^ere 
destined for Iran ’ This might just be allow^able had tliese compa- 
nies not been directly involved with cartel meetings, wdiich 
planned how orders would be made up piece-by-piece by tlie 
vanous companies and shunted to tlie fiont via conduits But tliey 
were 

Representatives from British companies attending executive 
meetings of the cartel in Paris, Geneva, Oxford, Bmssels, etc , aie 
named m the Swedish Customs Report It seems unhkely tliat 
they w'^ould have left the meetings wdien the pait played by UK- 
based compames had been discussed, which suggests tliat tliey 
w^eie aware of wheie die goods w^ere going hi any case, diei e w^as 
only one possible destinaUon for such vast quantities of piopellant 
and explosives at the time, namely the Iran/h aq w^ai Chan man of 
ICI Sir John Haiwey- Jones was so coiicei ned about the Head of 
ICI Nobel s attendance that he expressly foibad it, ciftei w^hich 
Nobel s pai t m die scheme of things was sorted out prior to meet- 
ings of the cartel by telephone It’s all m the Swedish Customs 
Report 

^ file Repoi t would have us believe diat Scott fell foi the whole 
conduit alibi Royal Oidnance. with its special relationship wadi 
govcinment through die MoD, escapes moie than mild repii- 
mand because. Scott claimed, its pioducts i cached the wai zone 
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via conduit countnes — and how was RO to loiow that the ship- 
ments were going to Iran/Iraq? 

The answer is that these people were m the arms industry 
Perhaps if he had interviewed some of them Scott would have 
been better informed They knew that the requirements of the 
conduit countnes were far below the massive orders they were 
placing Just as we did It is, for example, a glaring omission in 
Jonathan Aitken’s evidence to the TISC Inquiry into BMARC that 
when he claimed no knowledge that the LISI contract was going 
to Iran via Singapore, he failed to point out to the Committee that 
the Singapore navy only had twelve ships and couldn’t possibly 
have required the quantity of 20mm guns and ammunition 
ordered through LISI 

The truth is that the conduit countnes were the cover This has 
been admitted and reported ad nauseam Tlie government itself 
drew up a list of conduits (and contmued to supply them) On 
RO’s behalf, explosives executive Trevor Truman even attended 
cartel meetings He must have known at least as much about how 
the covert trade was organised through conduits as Swedish 
Customs uncovered Did Scott mterview him^ No Clearly the first 
step should have been to examine RO’s conduit alibi and assess its 
validity But it is as if the logic of inquiry had been put aside 

It was put aside too in Scott’s treatment of BMARC As far as I 
was concerned, BMARC was the golden opportunity foi Scott to 
delve into the pattern of conspiracy which lay behind the tiade Of 
course, initially, ban had been put beyond his brief (probably 
because it was with Iian that many of the government- owned 
companies dealt illicitly), so LISI was never going to get proper 
treatment by the Inquiry Nonetheless, there was plenty going 
fiom BM/\RC to Iraq My point, which rny endless inquiries into 
BM4RC led me to, was that the company was a covei t tool of the 
cabal and had enjoyed a special lelationship with go\ernment 
suite Us inception in 1938 as a joint \cntuic between 1 hsp.ino 
biii/a and the Ministry of Supply (one precursor of the MoD) It 
was in BM VRC. where Isles. A^cr^ and McNaughi fell under tire 
coniinand of government agent Stephan Kock, th.it all the force- 
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had been ranged against Asti a precisely because wc at Asti a 

threatened to expose what was going on 

As the Swiss magazine FACTS leported recently, quoting a 
former Oeihkon managei, ‘The BMARC sales team j Isles and 
Avery] handled the maiine sales \\JS\ included | autonomous!) ‘ 
BMARC was one key to the still locked door onto ens'ort sales to Iran 
and Iraq It now appears (fiom the draft TISC Report) that they 
have withdrawn it because, we aie to believe, no-one in the com- 
pany loiew whei e the shipments wci c going Do they really think 
that the Bntish public will accept that covert sales wci e made by 
BMARC without the sales team which organised shipment, and a 
government agent who cbnti oiled them, being aware of it^ 
McNaught, who had been placed in Astra m 1986 fiom 
Westland (where Cuckney bad been chairman [pages 143—5]), 
was actually piaised by Scott for lepoiting the March 1989 
booster pellet contract for tlie Iiaqi/Bull- designed 210mm A1 Fao’ 
self-piopelled gun But McNaught had been working on the con- 
tract m secret for moie than a year befoie and only icportcd it 
when It got too hot to handle - aftei the Forgemasters, Somcis 
and SRC executives were arrested over Bull’s Supergun project, 
after the assassination of Bull, after the murder of Jonathan 
Moyle, and after the seizure of Euiomac ‘nuclcai’ capacitors at 
Heathrow (p 206, etc ) 

My evidence of the covert passage of orders to Iraq via BMARC, 
including the ‘mistalce’ in the 1989 Baghdad Defence Exlubition 
brochure (p 214), was nevei investigated, even tliough Scott had 
access to the secret background He claimed he could not find 
proof that Skyguard, the 35mm Oerlikon air defence system 
expoited by BMARC, ended up in Iraq, and allowed only tliat a 
Skyguard simulator was sent to BMARC’s Faldingworth plant for 
training Iranian and Iraqi gun crews, easing himself out of the 
difficulty of admitting this by saying, ‘Ti ainmg for tlie system is, 
unless linlced to exports destined for Iraq, outside my terms of ref- 
erence Does this sound like the dogged mvestigator we had been 
led to expect^ 

It was in March 1995, when I realised that Scott was piepared 
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to proceed with his inquiry without the Astra Group/BMARC 
documents, seized from Astra by the MoD police, that journalist 
Kevin Cahill joined me in my efforts to have the documents 
released to him 

For yeais I had repeatedly told Scott that he must try to suc- 
ceed in having them released where I had failed They had been 
crucial to me and my colleagues in the DTI Inquiry into Astra, 
which began in 1990 and reported on 7 Apnl 1993 They were 
crucial to my defence in the Disqualification Proceedings and 
now they were crucial to the case for the prosecution at Scott’s 
Inquiry 

X^lien, by March 1995, Scott hadn’t got hold of them, Cahill 
joined myself and John Anderson in bombarding Coopers & 
Lybrand. the Astra Receivers, who by this time had some of the 
documents (They had been released to Coopers by the MoD 
police just weeks after the Astra DTI Inquiry Inspectors reported ) 

Then Cahill went to the Scott Inquiry and asked them to back 
our approaches with a Court Older foi theu release Scott agreed 
and tlie Receivers, m a panic, released a few papers These papers, 
which substantiated many of my claims, led to Heseltine’s state- 
ment to the House, the parliamentary debate and the Customs 
and TISC Inquiry into Project LJSI and BMARC 

But the documents revealed more than BMARC’s mvolvement 
in the covert strategy They revealed precisely the nature of the 
covert compact which I had been up against since 1990 

Amongst them was a letter to Coopers from the MoD police, 
which stipulated, as early as January 1993, that the documents 
were required by the Scott Inquiry Smee receiving them, Coopers 
& Lybrand had made no effort to comply This wasn t simply an 
oversight I had repeatedly demanded their release I had repeat- 
edly urged Scott to exercise his right to them But it was only 
when Kevm Cahill, a man with direct access to public opinion 
thiough the media, came on the scene, that they began to mat- 
erialise These days, apparently, if you want justice it is not enough 
to demonstrate injustice Be it politics or business, it is driven b} 
self-intei est and fear 
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Scott put in Aithm Andeiscn to gathci the material A liugc 
section of Scott’s Repoit deals with this, but shows Scott could 
not locate ciucial files, even with Arthur Andci sen’s no doubt 
expensive help Even two days befoie the subsequent Commons 
debate about BMARC, the MoD police weic finding more docu- 
ments they hadn’t leturned The questions today arc, how much 
IS left and why did it take so long foi the MoD to coopeiale"^ 
Jonathan Aitken was Minister for defence procurement at the 
MoD when these documents, which would spell out his involve- 
ment with BMARC and lead to his resignation, weie withheld by 
the MoD police He was even fending off pailiamentaiy questions 
about BMARC, while failing to declare his earliei position as 
director of the company As a result he now faces a fresh investi- 
gation, by the new Parliamentaiy Commissioner foi Standards 
But can such an inquiry be relied upon to exploi e the full agenda 
of government deception^ 

Subsequently, no attempt was made to intemew any of the key 
people who might be able to shed light on tlie Astra/BMARC 
case - Colin Chandler (Defence Exports, MoD), Peter Levene 
(Defence Procurement, MoD), James Bl)lJi (Defence Sales, MoD). 
or Stephan Kock, whose dealings within Astra/BMARC lead 
directly into the unelected permanent govei nment cabal, which 
' mastermmded the whole conspiracy 

Kock has now openly admitted Ins mtelligence role He it was 
"who worked as a consultant foi the special Midland Bank defence 
department, which organised the commercial funding of much of 
the arms traffic He it was who orchestrated Thatchei's 
Malaysian/Pergau Dam arms deal He it was who took BMARC 
under Ins own wing It is, to me, extraordinary that Scott did not 
make a special point of mvestigating this strange figuie Kock is 
referred to only twice in the Repoit, in the context of PRB Even 
Sir John Cuckney got away with a low-key approach by lettei or 
interview m camera He is not mentioned in die mam text or mdex, 
only m a footnote Yet Sir Jolm piesided over five of the companies 
involved in major controversial aspects of the covert trade (see 
p 161) It IS mconceivable that under ngorous exannnation he 
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couldn't have shed light on the matter under inquir)^ Yet he ments 
only a footnote on p 28'^ 

Tlic subject on which Cuckney is quoted concerns the destruc- 
tion of all government papers relating to Iraq within the 
government- owned arms company. IMS. of which he was chair- 
man between 1974 and 1985 

We read, in the mam text, (hat ‘Mr Gibbons gave evidence 
that he was subsequently (l^ut befoic the penod covered by the 
lnquir\''s terms of reference) instructed by Mr Orford, chief exec- 
utive of IMS (but now deceased) “to weed the IMS project file 
of all papers referring directly to Iraq,'’' and that, ‘Mr Orford 
stated he would personally shred them all ' 

Then, in the Cuclmey footnote, we read that when Sir John 
was asked whether the destruction was carried out to avoid 
embarrassment to the MoD and IMS, he replied that there could 
be no embanassment since the Jordanian Ambassador — [as rep- 
resentative of the kno\\Ti conduit country^] - had openly sought 
and been granted a waiver m accordance with the [non-] disper- 
sals clause IMS, in Cuckney’s view, could not have been 
embarrassed ‘by something which Government wanted to do ’ 

It IS a marvel of circumlocution worthy of Mr Barnacle in 
Dickens’s Little Dornt. for it gets us absolutely nowhere How 
could Scott leave such a significant event at that^ Just as in the 
case of the conduit countries, a crucial ai’ea remams virgin terri- 
tory to Scott’s investigation 

My son’s photograph of the RO ammunition box he came upon 
in an Iraqi gun position dunng the Gulf War (see centre page, 
photo section) is a significant piece of on-the-ground evidence, 
which my son brought back to substantiate his leport that RO 
ammunition was everywhere in Iraq RO's ammunition was bemg 
used against our own soldiers At home, m London, the signifi- 
cance of this was not lost on parents with a son m the front line I 
well remember my wife’s reaction the day war was declared 
Suddenly the reahsation of the significance of the whole twisted 
covert strategy (of which I as chairman of Astra had been 
involved) came home to roost I could give no answer, no excuse 
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Politics, in the end, reach a human level and acquire their true 
significance Perhaps Scott realised this, for he incorrectly credits 
the photograph to journalist Kevin Cahill, even though it was part 
of the evidence I submitted to the Inquiry Was it because I could 
back it up with firsthand evidence fiom my son^ 

Then, at great length, Scott plays down the photograph's sig- 
nificance, giving Chnstopher Soames of the MoD carte blanche to 
pooh-pooh It, his treatment of this most conclusive piece of tan- 
gible evidence of government conspiiacy servang finally only to 
feed the cynicism of those who faced the realities of the covert 
strategy in the Gulf 

I also sent Scott the two letters wntten by Gerald Bull to PRB 
manager Philippe Gilbert on 31 Octobei 1989, which fell into my 
hands a few days later (pages 80 Sc 239) Sir Nicholas Bonsor, 
Chairman of the Defence Committee, also sent him copies and 
assured me by letter that Scott would act But he didn’t 

Remember, one of the letters actually accused the Foieign 
Office of threatening Bull with ‘an imminent accident’ after tlie 
UK Authorities had been pressured by Mossad and the US 
Secunty Agency to withdraw a grant to Bull of £2 2m for Ins pur- 
chase of the Lear Fan carbon fibre plant (a cntical stage m the 
manufacture of missile nose-cones and sabots for shells foi Bull’s 
masters, the Iraqis) 

The other letter revealed that SGB/Gechem had chosen Asti a’s 
bid for PRB in preference to a bid by Bull’s company, SRC, even 
though we had offered £18m less In so doing SGB/Gechem had, 
implicitly, put a value on the tell-tale contracts within PRB tliat 
exceeded money, winch was why they had to be drawn into the 
safe haven of Astra 

These letteis reveal a pattern of activity by the political and 
intelligence arm of unaccountable government, which, I have 
shown, should have been the core subject of Scott’s Inquiry, but 
ws^ not touched on 

I have said, too, that the way to the truth about the covert 
strategy' which sent arms to the war zone is to follow the money 
For, in the end, money is what it’s ail about 
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‘Dunng the war,’ Tern’ Tliomas. MD of tiic Cooperative Bank, 
told the Observer months befoic Scott icportcd, ‘nothing could 
have moved out of this country without senioi bankers like me 
signing the documentation * 

No thorough investigator could fail to intcnoew the bankers In 
his book. The Unlikely Spy^ the managing director of Matrix 
Churchill. Paul Henderson, showed that ‘the financing of these 
deals' was of principal inteicst to the mysterious Miss Eyles, 
Henderson’s intelligence contact in M15 Yet, on p 13 ol his Report, 
Scott states, ‘A number of suggestions have been made that I 
should interview . businessmen, bankers I have not followed 
the course advocated ' 

It is not enough to say that Scott’s terms of reference were lim- 
ited to government involvement in the trade, because if he had 
investigated the money connection it would have toJeen liim more 
speedily to the truth alDout the issue of government involvement 
Tlie money connection — ECGD in paiticular — is the most 
direct loute to what was. within Scott’s teims of reference, the 
purpose of his Inquiiy Thiough a thorough investigation of 
ECGD, government involvement falls clear, and theie are none of 
the get-outs attached to the conduit issue 

Again, no thoiough investigation could pass over the accoun- 
tants or lawyers Wliy, for example, did the firm of Baileys, Shaw 
and Gillett (see Index) not merit a single mention^ This firm acted 
not only for Astra but also, without our knowledge, for the Iraqi 
arms procurement network, as well as foi Matrix Churchill (it was 
Baileys who organised the pui chase of Matrix Churchill for the 
Iraqis through Dresdner Bank) Intelligence officers Fadel Kadhum 
and Safaal Habobi, who masterminded Iraqi aims piocurement 
ai the UK, used this law firm’s office at 18 Queen Square, WC2, as 
their mailing address 

Clearly, too, Scott failed to get to grips with intelligence ITow 
could he overlook GCHQ, which processed the information on a 
day-to-day basis of what was going on^ 

But perhaps it is naive to have expected a thorough investiga- 
tion The man is a Pnvy Councillor Members of the Pnvy’^ Council 
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get State papers They have unique access to wliat is really going 
on (witness Pnvy Councillor Pctci Shore’s telling comment to me 
about Kock in the changing rooms of the Roehampton Club 
[p 160]) But, as Ke^^n Caliill has pointed out (Spiked. Issue 4. 
1996), the Pnvy Council is at once an infoimation souicc and a 
golden gag You get information on Priv)- Council terms You can t 
talk to anyone about it except othei Pnvy Councillors, a number 
of whom are core Tones, membei s of the boai ds of arms compa- 
nies and banks closely connected with the Toi y government 
Dunng the Inquir)^, Scott was appointed to the office of Vice 
Chancellor and, more lecently. Scott’s Secictaiy and Chief Legal 
Adviser, Mr Muttukumai*u, to a senioi post in the MoD Legal 
Adviser’s Bianch 

When I mentioned this last to Dale Campbell-SaNouis MR he 
took Scott up on it, and Scott replied to tlie effect that he was sure 
that Muttukumai-u would be as ‘impartial and objective* as he had 
been when serving on the Inquirj^ team Wiat he didn’t say, until 
later (to the Public Semce Select Committee) was tliat pnor to his 
appointment to the MoD (dunng tlie Inquir}^ itsell) Muttukumaru 
had been threatened by ‘a senior person’ tliat his ‘career might 
suffer from the assistance he was givmg me’ Tliese are Scott's own 
words (he refused to name the ‘senior person’ m public) 

Such an admission of the appalling lengtlis to winch a semor 
person was prepaied to go m order to stop the truth cormng out 
mvites m all but the most compliant a degree of c^micism about 
Muttukumaru’s subsequent elevation, and Inghlights precisely tlie 
arrogant assumption of those m power that tliey can override the 
public interest when it doesn’t comcide with their own, which bes 
at the heart of this whole affair 

What we have here, m essence, is'a complete dud Now, that is a 
nsk)' proposition for the estabbshment to foist onto the pubbe But 
It was done with just the kind of aplomb we would expect We 
had politicians like Geoffrey Howe bleating that the Judiciary 
shouldn t be allowed to shine the bght of mquiry upon govern- 
ment activities necessanly secret We had journabsts of tlie stature 
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of Paul Foot predicting that the Report ‘is likely to be the most 
valijal3le and informative constitutional document in iccent Bntish 
historyk (J^ondon Review of Books. 8 2 96) Wc had the calDal’s 
sacnficial lamb. William Waldcgra\c, quaking in his boots as his 
hour approached Tlic build-up was c\ti aordinaiy, and I believe 
stage-managed Wc were all quiveiing in anticipation that the 
beans were at last about to be spilled 

Tlien advance copies of the Report went only to the government 
and the Opposition were vitnolic in theii denunciation of what 
appeared to be the Tor}^ Party’s unfair advantage in preparation 
for the upcoming debate Yet even this seemed to be in line with the 
senous natuie of the matenal about to be i elcased until it was 
announced on tele\ision news that Scott had been summoned to 
No 10, where the Pnme Ministei personally thanked liis new Wee 
Chancellor for a good job done Suddenly any optimism vanished 

Wiat better way to prepare a Report designed to fulfil the 
minimum expectation of government lepnmand than to stress 
Its controversial nature and then release a mass of detail which 
no-one can quickly digest? 

The structural balance of the Report is so uneven tliat it some- 
times leads as if a whole team of self-interested editors had taken 
bites out of It - result perhaps of the ver)^ odd decision by Scott to 
let people read and negotiate changes to his ‘findings’ - leavmg it 
quite beyond Scott or anyone else to patch up the thousands of 
pages into a coherent, balanced whole Only the trivia remains 
untouched, great swathes of it, mciedibly detailed and totally 
innocuous References to some important matters (there aie rela- 
tively few) are thrown to the wmds so that they appear miles 
apart and it’s impossible to connect them 

Wth only hours to piepare his case for the Opposition, Robin 
Cook was masterly m his grasp But because so much had been 
left out of the Report, he was nevei going to win In any case, by 
that time, winning and losing had been reduced to tlie question as 
to whether Wiliam Waldegrave would lose his job, winch I pie- 
dicted (pages 90 and 302) would be fed to the press to keep them 
occupied Tlieh, mmdful perhaps tliat the press needed somelliing 
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to justify their build-up of the Report to then leaders, they wei e 
given It in Tory MP Rupert Allason, a writei of spy thi illers 
Word went around that in his vote, Allason held the balance of 
Waldegrave’s future Gone from eveiyone’s minds was the earliei 
expectation of an insight into undemociatic governance It had 
been reduced to one man’s plight and they really picked a good 
one in Waldegrave 

In front of the cameias William Waldegrave managed somehow 
to look both innocent and contrite So that when the Rupert 
Allason question of ‘will he, won’t he join the danced’ was finally 
answered (he didn’t - Cook lost by one vote), viewers were almost 
pleased that the whole saga had a happy ending 

So there we have it Now we’ve all been hoodwinked, and, by 
the time people have woken up to what’s happened, Scott’s 
Report will be, as Alan Clark says, not yesterday’s fish and clups, 
but last yeai^’s 

Somehow I don’t beheve that the truth will ever out in any of 
the mquiiies that are sponsored by the Tory govei nment But the 
same underswell of self-seeking undemocratic government dnven 
by City money and effected secretly by tlie security services will 
continue to be investigated by the media and those committed to 
accountability and fieedom of information 

In March 1995 Tim Laxton and I were shown diree CIA/State 
Department documents by a joui nalist worlang for the Daily 
Mirror The first was a peisons-on-watch list for trading with 
Iraq Top of the list was Stephan Kock Bottom of the hst was 
Geiald James and Associates’ The second was a briefing about a 
plan to steal the British WE 177 free-fall atomic bomb (see 
p 284) Tile third was a watch-brief on a hotel in Santiago, Clnle, 
dated 26 Maich— 2 April 1990 It recorded the presence of two 
men recognised eventually as SIS (MI6) personnel The two were 
seen going in and out of the hotel i egularly befoi e the scheduled 
v'atch period and aftei One was Stephan Kock, the other also 
figui cs in my stor^^ of the destruction of Astra as a servant of the 
cabal The hotel in Santiago was the Hotel Carreia, where 
Jonathan Moyle was murdered on 31 March 1990 (p 101) 
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I have ever)’ reason to expect that these documents will form 
the basis, along with much else that accumulates daily, of a more 
thoroughgoing exposition of what is wrong with this country than 
Scott was able to envisage 





DIARY OF EVENTS 


22 September 1980 

Iraq invades Khuzistan, prelude to full-scale war with Iran 

1 October 1980 

Gerald Bull, now widely acknowledged as creator of the Supergun, 
jailed for sanction-busting in Soutli Afnca in a deal set up by the CI4 

June 1981 

Astra Fireworks acquired with Gerald James as chairman, whose 
strategy is to turn the company mto a multi-million pound arms and 
munitions company competing worldwide 

1981 

Pnme Minister Margaret Thatcher signs first of Big Five multi -mil- 
lion pound government-to-government deals — this one with 
Oman — which includes a contract purportedly to build a univeisity 
but allegedly for missile silos Her son Mark’s company. Monteagle, 
IS paid a commission on the deal 

1983 

Asti a taken under wing of Bntish Embassy in Washington, the cross- 
roads at which US/UK Intelligence co-ordinated arms deals meet, 
many of which conUa^ ene UK guidelines and US congressional Iim- 
itaUons on sales to Iran and Iraq 

On Embassv advice /\stra move London offices in \Mth MB'CH- 
relatcd organisaUon in Ri^ent Street 

Allivane. the coinpanv at the centre of UK go\cinment-q)onsored 
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covert trade with Iran and Iraq, its ultimate owmei the Chilean arms 
dealer Carlos Cardoen, receives stait-up giant from UK government 

December 1984 

UK government draws up guidelines to limit sales of lethal weapons 
to Iran and Iraq, and decides not to release them 

US Atlanta bianch of Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) contacted 
to undervvTite first of many tiansactions with Iraq, totalling S5bn 
worth of deals under the guise of '^agricultuial credits* 

1985 

Second of Margaiet Thatcher’s Big Five deals — die Jordan Defence 
Package - signed with Kng Hussein of Jordan, a conduit foi Iraq 

October 1985 

UK government guidelines announced to Parliament 

1986 

Alan Clark (DTI) visits Iraq to piomote Bntish business 

First pait of Margaret Thatcher’s £60bn A1 Yamamah aims deal 
signed with Saudi, another conduit for Iiaq 

October 1986 

Strategic infiltration into Astra of UK Intelligence-related aims cabal, 
spearheaded by Stephan Adolph Kock (SAS/MI6), who joins as non- 
executive director on recommendation of Midland Bank’s seciet 
defence department, MIPS 

December 1986 

Mark Gutteridge, export manager foi ‘dual-purpose’ machineiy 

manufacture!. Matrix Churchill, recmited to supply information to 
M15 

1987 

Saddcun Hussein directs Iraqi effort to the setting up of an indigenous 
arms industry with help of Astra consultant Roy Ricks and ‘dual-pur- 
pose machiner>^ manufacturers, including Matnx dim chill 
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London-based Iraqi proem cment company, Technology and 
Development Gioup. purchases Matnx Churchill fiom the TI 
Gioup. which helps Cailos Cardoen set up a missile factory near 
Baghdad 

Sir John Cuckney. c\-MI5. deputy chan man of TI Gioup, one of the 
creators of MITS. dircctoi of Westland, and sometime chairman of 
International Militaiy Scmccs, a govemmcnt-owicd aims company 
in\ol\ed in the coveit trade, becomes chan man of Astra’s mam 
shai eholder. 3i Group PLC 

Trade Minister Alan Clark authonses £200m ci edits for Iiaq 200,000 
shares in Astra purchased in the name of Clark's mistress, Valerie 
Harkess 

April 1987 

UK government ‘safe-sells’ its arms manufacturer Royal Oi dnance, 
involved in the covert trade, to British Aerospace 

20 May 1987 

Gerald James acquires US Walters Group for i'\stra and learns that it 
is producing fuses foi Iraq through Amcncan Jim Guenn’s ISC, based 
m Britain to circumvent US congressional limitations and later 
meiged with Ferranti 

June 1987 

Gerald lames arrested at Syracuse airport 
September 1987 

London-based Iranian procurement office closed down Henceforth 
Iraq to be Britain’s main customer in tlie war 


1988 

Second part of Margaret Thatchei’s £60bn A1 Yamamali deal with 
Saudi signed 

January 1988 

Supergun creator Geiald Bull travels to Baghdad to meet Hussein 
Kamil, head of Iraqi procurement 
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British Intelligence repoit massive breach of Britain’s arms embargo 
to Iraq 

Alan Clark advises members of Maclime Tools Teclmolog)' Association 
to emphasise peaceful purpose of dual-purpose machines when 
applying to DTI for export licences to Iiaq 

March 1988 

Iraq agrees to finance Geiald Bull’s Supergun 

UK government signs secret agieement (EPREP) with covert trader 
Royal Ordnance to perpetuate their ‘special" and monopolistic rela- 
tionship following RO’s pnvatisation 

May 1988 

Supergun project manager Chi is Cowley approaches engineers 
Walter Somers and Sheffield Forgemasters to manufacture ban els of 
Bull’s Supergun and prototype 

24 May 1988 

On recommendation of MoD (Peter Levene), Gerald James acquires 
BMARC for Astra, unaware of BMARC’s government -appioved 
covert deals and uninformed of EPREP, which seriously limits 
BMARC’s competitiveness in the UK 

Subsequently, James discovers BMARC’s LISI contract witli Iran and 
compiles dossier on regular covert arms deals via condmt countiies 
both to Iran and Iraq, secret orders kept off the company books, and 
contracts in Astra’s name never touched by Astra companies Stephan 
Kock and BMARC management close ranks against exposme 

13 June 1988 

Sir Hal Miller contacts DTI on behalf of Someis to ask if 

export licences aie needed for covert Supergun deal DTI consult 
MoD 

14 Tunc 1988 

MoD informed that covert Supcigun contracts involve Geiald Bull 
through his compan'^ SRC 
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17 June 1988 

Supergun manufacturer Forgemasters phone DTI to discuss need 
for expoi t licence 

22 June 1988 

Supergun manufacturer Somers tell MoD that destination of covei t 
contract is Iraq MoD telephone the DTI 

Westland contacts Astra foi bid to weaponise helicopters, part of 
Margaret Thatcher’s A1 Yamamah deal, bound for Iraq 

7 July 1988 

MoD tell Forgemasteis that it appears unlikely an export licence will 
be required 

8 July 1988 

Covert Supergun contract signed by Forgemasters 

19 July 1988 

Iraqi Air Force raids Kurdish \allages using hydrogen cyanide and 
mustaid gas Tliousands of civilians massacred 

20 July 1988 

Khomeini accepts need to agree ceasefire with Iraq 

27 July 1988 

DTI confirm no export bcence required lor Forgemasteis Iiaq-bound 
contract 

28 July 1988 

British government s seciet agreement (EPREP) with Royal 
Oi dnance announced 

August 1988 

Gerald Bull invited to Saad 16. Iiaq's top secret inilitan-mdustnal 
complex engaged in missile pioduction with niHlcai poienfia! 
Factor}' fitted out with British madiine tools 

Paith to countei the elfects of EPREP on A--lra. Get.iid Jami-- 
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approaches Belgian company SGB/Gechem to acquiic their 
Poudreries Bennies de Belgique James’s approach initially 
stonewalled by SGB/Gechem 

Supergun manufacturer Somers telex DTI for uigent i espouse as to 
whether contract needs export licence 

18 August 1988 

DTI confirm to Somers no export licence necessaiy^ re Supergun 
contract 

20 August 1988 
UN ceasefire, Iran/Iraq War 

22 August 1988 
Somers start forging 

September 1988 

Margaret Thatcher’s fourth big government aims deal, a £1 3bn 
contract with Malaysia on back of £234m aid incentive to build a 
hydro-electnc dam at Pergau Deal arranged mdependendy by Astra 

non-executive director, Stephan Kock, and Asti a consultant Richard 
Unwin 

Jonathan Aitken joins Astra’s BMARC board 
1989 

BMARC management enter mto government- approved covert con- 
tiact as partner- supplier in deal between Ordnance Technologies 
(Ordtec) and Gerald Bull’s SRC for fuses bound for Iraq 

February 1989 

Waldegrave (FCO), Claik (DTI), Trefgarne (MoD) appiove licences 
loi Matrix Churchill exports to Iraq 

Stephan Kock to stem Gerald James’s investigations into 

a c T covert trade by replacing James 

wi 1 Sir James Bl^ih, former head of defence sales (MoD), as Astra 
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/\gcnt Kock threatens to kill a man in drunken scene at the Angel and 
Roval Hotel. Ciantham 

Kock emplo)s Tor} Part} lawyers, Trowers & Hamlins, to advise on 
more le\ el-headed boardioom tactics to make Asti a ‘safe* Suddenly 
SGB/Gechem pressure Gerald James to proceed witli negotiations for 
PRB 

28 April to 2 May 1989 

UK govci nment (DTIj sponsor Astra and twelve other British arms 
companies to attend Iraq's anns fair in Baghdad A model of Gerald 
Bull's Supergun is on show 

17 July 1989 

Astra sign contract for PRB 

August 1 989 

MIS and MI6 documents reveal Iraqi plan to extend range of Scud 
missiles with help of Matnx Churchill 

Gerald Bull promised grant from Industrial Development Board in 
bid to buy Lear Fan carbon fibre plant for manufacture of shell 
sabots and missile nose-cones in Iraq’s nuclear missile programme 
Grant rescinded after pressure from America and Israel Wlien Bull 
protests. Foreign Office threatens him with an imminent accident 

Sir John Cuclmey's 3i, Astra’s mam shareholder, dispose of 3m Astra 
shares pnor to and despite recommending completion of Astra s 
acquisition of PRB 

4 August 1989 

FBI agents raid Atlanta offices of BNL 
September 1989 

Following completion of PRB deal on 11th. Gerald James and chief 
executive Chns Gumbley tipped off by fnend in MoD to look closel} 
at PRB contracts, subsequently discoveied to include Supergun pio- 
pellant contract and others bound foi Iraq, some instigated by UK 
government 
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Auditor General, Sir John Bourn, Deputy Undei -Secretaiy at MoD 
when Al Yamamali was negotiated, refuses to publish results of offi- 
cial inquiry into Tliatcher’s deal 

journalist Faizad Bazoft arrested at top secret Iraqi site, Al 
Qaqaa, wheie British machines are opeiating 

Foreign Minister William Waldegrave is lone voice in opposing fresh 
export licences for Matrix Churchill 

Foieign Secretary John Major meets Tariq Aziz, Iraqi Foreign 
Minister, m New York 

Britain’s third-largest defence contractor ISC/Ferranti collapses, 
revealing tliree contiacts to supply nuclear-capable PGM systems to 
Iraq (via UAE), Pakistan, and China 

5 October 1989 

Trefgarne (DTI) tells Waldegrave (FCO) that arguments against Matrix 
Churchill export licences have ‘weakened to the point of extinction’ 

16 October 1989 

John Wakeham, Energy Secretary, visits Baghdad courting new trade 
with Saddam Hussein 

26 October 1989 

Astia’s Gerald James and Chns Gumbley alert MoD to PRB Supergun 
propellant contract and others m PRB bound for Iraq 

Professor Roland Smith, chairman of Bntish Aerospace, predicts that 
Astra ‘will wither on the vine within six montlis’ 

November 1989 

Waldegrave (FCO) caves in to pressure from Tiefgarne and Clark 
(DTI) and agrees to approve Matiix Churchill export licences pro- 
vided Trefgarne answers any awkward questions 

3 Novemlier 1989 

James and Gumbley meet Bob Primrose and Roger Holdness (MI6) 

^ discuss Supergun propellant contract and are told to proceed with 
. lustdeliveiy 
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10 November 1989 

Prime Mmisler llialcher tells ^^P^. '^Supplies of British defence 
equipment to Iraq and Imn r ontinnc to be gov cnicd by tlic guidelines 
introduced in 19^5 " 

Asira chairman James meets Gerald Bull, who confirms /Vsira's offer 
for PRB was accepted in preference to much larger offers from out- 
side the UK. including one from Bull's own company, SRC 
Knowledge of the UK gov'crnment's covert trade thiough PRB 
depicted as a potent political w'capon 

14 November 1989 

Stephan Kock arranges meeting with Gerald James and Roger 
Holdness (MI6) to discover what James may have gkjaned from Bull 

20 & 23 November 1989 

To safeguard their position, Astra provide further evidence to MoD 
relating to Supergun propellant contract 

December 1989 

Astra chairman Gerald James meets Pnnee Mishari in Saudi and 
discovers a PRB contract for 155mm shells, part of Thatcher’s 
A1 Yamamah deal and bound for Iraq but withheld from PRB sale 

5 December 1989 

Astra-PRB’s Supergun propellant press at Kaulille m Belgium blown 
up 

January 1990 

Agent Kock calls secret meeting at White Hart Hotel, Lincoln, 
attended by MoD/secunty services personnel, to set out final moves 
of Trowers & Hamlins-approved strategy to make Astra safe and to 
neutralise the threat of James and the Astra board 

Gerald James suffers death threat from agent Kock at the Berkeley 
Hotel, London 

Tension reacliing a climax, Kock threatens the driver of a van outside 
his Scottish home, finng shots from an automatic pistol 
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Astra’s Clins Gumbley tiavels to Fai East and Thailand and uncov- 
ers evidence of massive commissions paid on deals involving the 
Biitish government and Astra’s PRB 

Februaiy 1990 

Gumbley discovers that Gerald Bull is amassing intelligence on a hid- 
den agenda of the UK government in coeicmg SGB/Gechem to sell 
PRB to Astra 

2 March 1990 

Kock with support of 3i chan man Sir John Gucloiey foices James to 
resign from Asti a chair Roy Barber brought in as chan man 

11 March 1990 

Astra chief executive Ghns Gumbley subjected to investigation by 
MoD police Kock saddles Gumbley with Ins own advisers, Tiowers & 
Hamlins, foi his defence 

15 March 1990 

On Trowers Hamlins’ advice Gumbley resigns Asti a directois 
Guest, Miller and Anderson lefuse to resign but with the help of 
members of the new board devised by Kock and, backed by share- 
holdeis Prudential and 3i, aie suspended 

Observer journalist Farzad Bazoft executed m haq 
22 March 1990 

Miller and Guest resign from Astra board 

Ghns Gumbley travels to Bmssels to meet Geiald Bull, who offeis to 
help him mount case against government victimisation by exposing 
Its dealings with PRB and various Astra compames and associated 
commission payments 

Bull assassinated one houi aftei Gumbley leaves him 
28 March 1990 

Government ‘PR face-saving strategy goes public Foity ‘nuclear’ 
capacitors shipped from USA by Euromac foi Iraq seized at 


Heathrow Airport i\)anagmg Diiector Alt Daghii and Janine 
bpeckman iitrrstcd Deal latar bhowii to ha\e been a &el-iip by 
nlelligenc^?. and Daghir and Spcckinan cleared 


31 March 1990 

Dcfuict journalibt. Jonathan Movie. wilJi evidence of Britisli 

HHohernent in equipping lielicopteib for Iraq, is assassinated in 
oantiago 


9 April 1990 

Astia director Anderson resigns fiom the Astra board Gumbley 
arrested h\ MoD police 

10 April 1990 

Customs and Excise raid Middlcsbiougli port and seize Supergun 
shipment by Foigcmasters 

12 April 1990 

James forced to le&ign fiomj‘\stra boaid 

18 April 1990 

Secretary^ of State Nicholas Ridley claims in Parliament ‘The gov- 
ernment recently became aware in geneial terms of an Iraqi project 
to develop a long-range gun based on designs by the late Dr Gerald 
Bull 


25 April 1990 

Supergun project manager Chris Cowley and Someis MD Peter 
Mitchell arrested 

1-2 May 1990 

Arrests of six Forgemasters and three Somers personnel 
21 May 1990 

Enfoiced resignation of Laurence Kings wood fiom .\stra board com- 
pletes Kock's clean-out of all board memliers with knowledge of and 
access to documents concerning PRB 
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June 1990 

Customs and Excise raid Matrix Churchill, leading to the arrest of 
three Matrix executives 

August 1990 

Three directors of Ordtec and one executive of SRC involved in 
Irac^Al Fao deal with BMARC arrested No one at BMARC is touched 

2 August 1990 

Iraq invades Kuwait, leadmg to Gulf War between Iraq and Britain 
16 August 1990 

Kock and Roy Barber, in unprecedented move to discredit Astra 
directors, invite the DTI to conduct a public inquiry mto Astra, the 
company they work for 

42 waggons leave Royal Ordnance’s Chorley site carrying shells and 
anti-tank missiles, gomg via Hull Docks and Jordan to Iraq 

November 1990 

Government ‘clean-up’ wavers On orders from Dowmng Street all 
charges against Cowley and Mitchell are dropped for fear of exposure 
of government’s mvolvement with Supergun 

Margaret Thatcher resigns 
January 1991 

New Pnme Mimstei John Major tells MPs ‘For some considerable 
time we have not suppled arms to Iraq ’ 

March 1991 

Astra’s Chns Gumbley sentenced to 9 months in prison 

April 1991 

Lionel Jones, informant on EPREP and other illicit government 
deals, dies in strange ciicumstances 

Juh 1991 

D 1 1 Select Committee Inquuy^ mto arms to Iraq begins 
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5 July 1991 

BCCl. the Londoii-baM'd hank imcihcd in firms and drugs deals mid 
generous gifts to Tor}' part} funds., is. dosed down 

ISJuh 1991 

« 

L\-Belg!an DepiiU Pnme Minister. Andre Cools, iincstigatmg the 
Sfile ofPRB to Astia. i-^ assassinated 

31 Julv 1991 

International Miliian Scniics. UKgo\ernment arms company 
involved in ro\crt trade tlirougii PRB to Iraq, teases trading All 
lecords destroyed 

August 1991 

Peter Lilley (DTI) icpeats Thatchers assurance (11 89), to 
Parliament ‘Our examination of the record shows that the policy 
announced in parliament fin 1985] \xas adhered to both in the spirit 
and the letter' 

February 1992 

Tliree diiectois of Ordtec and one executive of SRC convicted after 
Public Interest Immunity Certificates stymie their defence 

2 February 1992 

Astra suddenly put into receivership as Gerald James gives evidence 
to DTI Select Committee 

May 1992 

Euromac managing director, AIi Daghir, freed on bail pending 
appeal 

September 1992 

Government attempts to compromise defence of Matrix executives by 
issuing Public Interest Immunity Certificates 

October 1992 

Matrix PnCs thrown out, leading to collapse of tnal 
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November 1992 

John Major orders the Scolt Inquiry 
April 1993 

Report of DTI Inspector’s inquiry into Aslra tin own out l)\ the 
Seiious Fiaud Office 

September 1994 

Following submission of synopsis of/n the Publicintcrcst to puhlisli- 
eis, DTI institutes proceedings against all Asti a rliicctois except Koek 
for their disqualification as diicctois 

13 June 1995 

Following five yeais’ pressuie by Geiald James. Michael Machine 
admits in statement to the House of Commons that BMARC's LISI 
contract may have gone to Ii an 

17 June 1995 

MoD pohee ‘find’ Astra documents not i eturned to the reccivei in 
June 1993 

19 June 1995 

Three-hour parliamentar)^ debate on Asti a’s BMARC and exports to 
Iran 

HM Customs Inquiry announced and, after further negotiations, a 
new DTI Select Committee Inquiry into BMARC 

July 1995 

Cerald James arrested in London for duration of HM Customs inter- 
view Astra director John Anderson similarly dealt with in Glasgow 

7 November 1995 

The four defendants in the Ordtec case (Febiuaiy 1992) acquitted 

15 February 1996 
Publication of the Scott Report 
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APPENDIX I 


COMMISSIONS ON 
MARGARET THATCHER’S 
DEFENCE CONTRACTS 


A. The Rooker Memoraiidum 

The following memo (see pages 104-7) was sent anonjrmously to 
Jeffrey Rooker MR who was involved in a Public Accounts 
Committee mcjuiry into government use of public money in the 
financing of Margaret Thatcher’s big defence packages It is 
explicit m Its allegations about how huge commissions were incor- 
porated, that they were going to the Tory Party, and about the role 
played by Mark Thatcher Mr Rooker sent it to Mrs Tlialcher for 
mformation, who wrote back that she had put it in the hands of 
‘the appropriate authorities’ Some extracts are shown here 
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FY 


To. Chalcnan 


i r.oBA- 


Copy Ho 


R^-:t.rleted 


2nd Hoy 1989 


newspaper articles on BAe and HHG bribes to obtain 
Tornado etc business 


1 Jordan ^ 

The inflated contraet/lTP was cancelled, not suspended^ The 
price BAe hoped to obtain was in fact 112X above the 
comparative price charged to the BAF according to an insider 
reportCactive executive) 


T^ Jordanian aiddlcoen resident in London Ghazi Shakr and 
Hunir Attalah are extrenely upset and tried to personally 
intervene with Mrs T to rescue the deal 


2 Saudi Arabia 

Sal last Sedan and their work on the intended huge airbases 
(clearly neant for use by the USA in case of tension) hes 
cone to a cooplete stop and their team has left Saudi Arabia 
and been told that the project is suspended The company s 
resident Dutch manager has left for an extended leave for 
Holland 

, “here are constant phone calls between Hrs T and Ring 
ahd and Sir Peter Levenc and Prince Sultan Levene was in 
fact the person that made the crude oil arrangement which was 
invented to enable HHG/BAe to pay the huge comni"=sions to the 
Saudis and their middlemen 


The sane source also states that there is a sizable payment 
to the Conservative Party ("a huge sun > which is being 
administered by Wafiq Said in conjunction with Hark T 
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B. Trip Report to K.S.A. 

Tins IS an extract from an internal company memo, an exhibit in 
the case of! homas Dooley (see pages 119—20), which concerns 
the second part of Margaret Thatcher’s A1 Yamamah arms con- 
tract with Saudi (AMI, see page 62 and passim) Mark Thatcher 
is again implicated, but more devastating is the size of the pay- 
ment - $4bn - required to secure the deal No UK company is big 
enough to put up this sort of cash, only the government could 
have made it availalDle Tlic $4bn must have been taxpayers’ 
money, and receiving it even womed the Saudis (‘Bandar’ refers 
to Prince Bandar, actually nephew of the Saudi Kng Fahd, see 
page 106.) 


PMTZAt m* RWORT - ccurun pjimrr 


SOWrCt Trip r«port to f S A 18*2? April »989 


• with U S EaJb*i»y -n Riyadh brwpht -o liphe «h# fol.owirj 

concamf 


• ><c r*rrin«en Chi«t '.SHIK to t>* f*pUe»<l by Cbl (?) xaufjan in ^4h»-Jul/ 
89 Kiufuan -111 t* "IrecXRd- to »0 Hi hti iirvid «ith OSKTM fcifori *t 
t Steeioa Cbitt prifint poiition i* with USAf »t*ft Pinwgon 
ir.ttcnttionil Froqrut 

• 81r>lf tcMt Ma«i 9 « tr»£*lc £te» 0 K wul «a«h DC vit-a-vti th* ceasiMion* 
involvad » ayX2 

• UTkltap* iBwolvad Vicr eancimnS Bi»d »n*«7» tfoa hia 

• Rolla-Royci and Baa hava novad approx 4 bil OS to a Saudi to dalay M 
angina daeiaion 

• RSAf/SAtTAAC want C * anglra daftnltaly 


Kota* 


Thit 4 bil t> S. waa aantionad in connactlon with M Thathac'f ion 

-A aon 0 * 0>a king* ia alao cenearnad abwt tha at^d^'rto 

kingte. and tha allagad payoBfa nit ratarawa waa claarly aada to Bandar 
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JONATHAN AITKEN, 
BMARC, AND IRAQ 


Following the an ests of Clins Cowley and Peter Mitchell (25 Apnl 
1990) and those of other executives involved xsath GeiaJd Bull s 
Supergun (1-2 May), BMARC managing duector Bill McNaught 
anxiously puts on recoid to Bob Pnmrose of the MoD two of the 
company’s visible habilities re arms exports to Iraq and Jordan, 
well-recognised as a conduit for h'aq See pages 70-1, 84 and 206 
etc Astra Defence Systems’ was, foi a short time, the name under 
winch BMARC operated 

The BMARC Board minutes implicate non -executive director 
Jonathan Aitken (later to become HM’s Minister for Defence 
Piocuiement) in BMARC sales to Middle East conduits foi haq, in 
paiticulai Ins crucial part in the Saudi-bound Vospei contract, 
part of A1 Yamamah See pages 121—4 

The Rexon pallet label for the Iiaq-bound Ordtec contiact 
shows its destination as the A1 Fao organisation, a Baghdad arms 
factoiy Oiders for the removal of the incriminating label were 
appended before the shipment left FX, BMARC’s Faldingworth 
plant, where ail hands were washed clean 
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A 


vtthou 




jn'ffs=rtrax^ni)srtx 


f C Pri wott Esq 

’UrFecteit ot 'liittttlot S«rTtc«s 

KlnUtiy of Dsfeoca 

Dff«ivc« Scrrlces Ont»nlK»»l'*“ 

itewci H3JW 
/2i-25 Sdho 
I0OON 
WIV SeJ 


iistra Defence Systems Lti 

tp 4 ^ 44tMi»4 p ivtimm 
r b PA i M i »cHm 

ttx9a^mn Trf*e77t3ianatfe7 , \ 


TmctwC* 


O® 'ef KW/fc 
®®* * K»r. IS90 


t>e»r Bob 


#3 » result of lU tii» xecen^ »ctl(fltr I« the Pres* relttlfltjto tie sale 
of pocenUal veipons to Inq.rlc JcrAa, I m ta tb» process of rerlevlns 
all ctwtnccs tsxJertaien tjr Astra orer tlM past f«t Tears vbere the fix) 
Uvr Is Jottlan for instance, In the past t Tears in hate dell»ere<l lOsn 
ami JOm naval fuits tM anittutioo to Jordan, tlie fws hele; supplied via 
Vosper TberarctoCt for S- ItaA class patrol vessels aal t^ associated 
aawatltlot direct to Jordan I fcire bo tdison to believe tlat these ere 
not perfectlT lefltiaete contracts and ocrtalhlT all the export 
dooienutlon Is correct 

However, I hive recentlT exxstined in son detail a saall contract 
currently held by Astra Defence Systcsa to produce booster pellets for 
trcillery futts Cot Jordan Astra's ossboaer Is-Otdaasce Technolotles 
Ltd CCP-DTEC) of IVrfonJ, Eeadlnf the contract is lor die swly of 
JOO 000 K7J9 Cute booster pellets ietvetsi Kerch and July of this year 
These pellets ate to be aatched with thalr assoclalad fore conponents 
delivered Irem a US coanany called RBKJR Ttdssology Corporation of Wayno, 
Haw Jersey and then delivered to a UC Port for oowstd snlce-nt to 
Jordan ORDTK are responsible for all of the US and IK luiort and 
export docisientatlan fly anspldoos hare be« aroused because 1 have 
found a letter on our file Indlcatlof that the pain contractor for this 
project Is SAC Enrlneeting of Gmeva 


Ctnd resards 
Tours sincerely 
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BRITISH MANUFACniRE 


RESEARDI COMPANY LlHlTFI) 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Board of Directors 
held at Grantham on Wednesday 2 November 1988 
commencing at 9 00 a n 


Present 


Mr 6 R Janes 
Mr C W Gimbley 
Mr W W McNaught 
General D E Isles 
Mr J R C Miller 
Mr S A Kock 
Hr J W P Aliken 

Mr R A Smith 


(Chairman) 


(Part-time) 
(Company Secretary) 


3 8 Direct sales approach to Saudi Arabia 

bSt Srfer^forVpo'yelrlSorUnt 

/il to question - which countries are f inanclallv 

r *ltken pulled off the Vosper contract is / 

f ambitious and Is working hard at establishing relationships * / 
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3000 DETONATOR- STAB W199 
IN non-propaoation package 
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APPENDIX III 


THE COVERT 

GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 
ARMS & PROPELLANT 
CARTEL 


A. Allivane, Astra and Muiden Chemie 

Extracts from the official report of the investigation into Joost de 
Graaff, managing director of Muiden Chemie of Holland Allivane. 
at tlie centre of the cartel supplymg Iran and Iraq, and set up with 
the help of a grant from the Scottish office (see page 96 etc), was 
first mtioduced to Astra by the MoD in 1984/5 (see page 109 
etc) The conti act between Allivane and Muiden Chemie m 1986, 
which named Astra as a suppliei, never appeared on Asti a’s books 
(page 213 etc) and was the first indication that Astra’s name was 
being used on illicit contracts to disguise the covei t trade 
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In tlu* Pn!»li( Inlcrost 


Xn tho rnpo porlod, «ro»n(l , ttn»r« vas « 

intoroBt in powtinr tor ro-called Mil char^aa whtrt* vnro ti8«1 
on<l Rto otUl uopil, In lnrqa-t>or<> hovltsora fraafilea Br» tX* 
ISSra nnd ZOJrb houitrnrn of th« am-45 flrd C.C-45 t/r* 
othorr At « cortnjn point ot tin*. In IMo tfilnt i, iart*r of liit*’. 
1 bollovo, Mllvann van nlro Intnrontcil. onX ileclrfa!! tn t mlact 
MC During ry firnt rrntlngs with Alllvano, it aftwarel that lf» 
conpBnj vould havo tho Mil chargoa to riollvoro'l ty r"* fjrtf**- 
aanenblcd by thn atormontloned conpany, Aattn 


In roqard to Alllvano thlo company plnc«-tJ n oubetantlal ordof 
with KC In lOBC tor Mil chargoe, which would bo further oanoa! lad 
by Astra tn total, thr order Involved 1,050 tonneo of pow-ier at 
B price of 0SS<>» per kllogran, 150,000 ignition t«b*i> (nltrtwel- 
lolUBO tuboo or porose otrSnge) nt a price of U'Cll" o unit, and 
150,000 base bleed grains ot b price of D'"5«5 par unit On 54 
Fobruory 1907, lie sent Alllvane pro forna Involcen for these 
quantities, nos 4001-4015 Said involcen all refer to the nueher 
106008/4, which dons not ring a bell MC rust havo been given 
thlo number by Alllvane 


B. Bs^lidad Ai-ms Exhibition, 1989 


Astra’s name was being used on illicit contiacts ^\lllcll the com- 
pany had never touched At the Baghdad Ai ms Fan in 1 989. i\sti a 
was among the companies sponsoied to exhibit h\ the Biitish 
government But it was given the Suiiey addiess and telex num- 
bei of British Aerospace, the company close to government which 
owns Royal Ordnance, a paiticipant in the covert tiadc (page 92 
etc) Great interest was shown in Astia’s pioducts. hut nevei con- 
verted into 01 dels received by Asti a (page 214) 
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ASTRAHOLDINGS PLC 


BrooMandsRoad 

Waybridgt 

Surry KTBOSJ ENGLAND 
TlX 27111 


ASTRA HOLDINGS (S one of Britain's largest companies «• j 
volved in the manufacture of defence equipment It is aisoi , 
major U.S and North Amencan defence contractor throuS^* 
Its three U S manufactunng companies and its canatfi* j 
subsidiary. 





APPENDIX IV 


THE COVER-UP 


V^ien the tnidi hrgan to ouL the strateg}' of damage limitation 
took \arious foims (page 74-91 and Chapter 7 Pulling the Plug), 
all ^mderhand methods of policy making’ which, in the letter 
below. Sir Nicholas Bonsor XIP admits was what did for Astra But 
in some cases, as with Gerald Bull (page 81 and 279/280), even 
that was not enough Bull’s letter of 31 October 1989 to Philippe 
Gilbert, an employee of PRB, one ofAstia’s companies (see extract 
over), preceded his assassination by less than five months 
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Sit Nicholas Bonsor, Bt M P 


HOUSE or COMMONS 
LONDON SWIA OAA 
Oil HI yxa 
OS’S Z7054« 


Kth Dteenber 1993 


G R Juacfi* Esq • 
2 Laurel Road 
London SW13 DEC 


Dear Hr Jeraesj 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th hoveaber Whllat 1 note and underatand the 
concerns you feel about Che likely outcoae of the Scott Inquiry* 1 aa afraid that 
I do not have the resources available to my Cor^ittee to try to eecond-guesa vKat 
the Judge nay find If* as you say* you have letters cstnbllehine that Gerald 
Ball vaa being threaten by the Foreign Office and was involved with the HOD in 
the Horthetn Ireland office aorse six conths before his curder* 1 hope very ruch 
that you will make these available to the Scott Inquiry so that thin aspect of 
the whole affair can be fully and properly explored 

X an loore than grateful to you for your kind remarks In your closing paragraphs* 

1 can assure you that X and the Defence Consittee will do vhat we can to secure 
the future of our national defences and to prevent the re-occurrence of any of the 
underhand methods of policy making which clearly led you and your coppany* together 
with many otters, to disaster 


With best wlsheb. 


Yours sincerely. 






the S R.C GROUP OF COMPANIES, 

SfACf nCttAOCK CDDfORATlOM 


tD 


D*CV H- 


ITnUppc Gilbert 

TRB 

<Je Tervoertn 
M50 Droxtllei 


Rtf OVBpf 239 

t>e»r rWlippe 


OctobTjl JOJO 


Since OPT tneeunj rtjsny development* bevt txxoned Some ondoob edly have been 
broojhi to yottr tiiention jince the English prest went bersert:. 


yj 19 1 ftodrested g Wuni roemorarKSom lo ihc Forelpi Office on the whole inarttr“* 
^ X -jTThroojh pobltdiy they tvete enttin; me t wter of lerronst groiipj. ^ ms advised 
, In t letter of «n Imminent 'acddeni' The Forelpi Ofllce was advised aboot the 

eonotrt fact that aceldentt often happen in series 

After the memo was delivered the mailer was dropped from tlie press Also we 
were assured that Die action was by *a few mesponsIWe junlort and did not stfltct 
the Foreign Office views of myself our companies rhe past etc 


With best wishes 
DfecVBUll 
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t‘xpres^e(l in tins hook are mine and mine alone, made possible by 
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Bull, Christopher Cowley and Stuart Blackledge of SRC, the late 
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Ijonel Jones of Royal Oidnancc, my own colleagues in Astra. 
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